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“AN  OUNCE  OF  GIFT-TALK  IS 
WORTH  A  TON  OF  TINSEL” 


”HERE  are  the  four  gift-leads  that  I  use  on  every  single 
shopper  who  comes  in  during  November  and  December: 

1  ...  ”Y ou  know,  so  many  people  are  giving  Cannon 
sheets  for  Christmas  again  this  year.  They’re  really 
a  most  impressive  gift  .  .  .  the  Cannon  name  is  like 
Sterling  on  silver! 

2  ...  "And  the  Christmas  spirit  seems  so  substantial 
this  year,  doesn’t  it?  Yesterday  I  sold  two  packets  of  six 
Cannon  sheets  each  to  a  customer  who  is  giving  them  to 
her  sisters-in-law.  Those  sheets  will  restock  two  linen 
closets  and  last  from  three  to  four  years! 

3  ..."(While  customer  is  waiting  for  change.)  You 
must  see  these  Cannon  hemstitched  sheets  too  .  .  .  aren’t 
they  handsome  with  those  4-inch  hems?  Wonderful  gift 
for  any  girl  who  has  her  own  room,  and  the  older 


women  love  them  as  much  as  the  brides!  Notice  that 
Cannon  hemstitching  starts  inside  the  selvedge,  so  the 
sheet  never  breaks  through  at  the  sides.  The  threads  are 
drawn,  you  see,  just  as  for  fine  hand-work  .  .  .  they  look 
like  hemstitched  linen,  don’t  they? 

4  ..."Yes,  if  you’re  thinking  of  giving  sheets,  you’ll 
want  Cannon.  They’re  so  fine  and  white  and  fresh-look¬ 
ing  ...  all  beautifully  laundered,  ready  to  give.  It’s  the 
extra  grade  of  cotton  that  makes  Cannon  so  white,  and 
stay  so  white.  This  is  our  best  sheet,  tied  with  the  lav¬ 
ender  ribbons  and  scented. . . .  (When  there’s  any  hitch 
on  price  I  show  her  the  less  expensive  Cannon  sheet  and 
assure  her  that  whatever  she  pays  she  can’t  buy  better 
sheets  of  any  brand,  at  that  same  cost.  Because  Cannon 
is  such  an  enormous  purchaser  of  basic  cotton — they’re 
the  world’s  largest  producers  of  sheets  and  towels.)” 


The  girl  with  the  top  sales-record  on  sheets.  You’d  like  to  have  about  six  of  her! 
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Testing  for  Quality 

is  shonm  on  the  Front  Coz’cr  in  a  scene  from 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  Laboratory 
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EDITORIALS 

By  CHANNING  K.  SWKITZER,  Managing  Director 


Here  Is  $5,000,000.0(10  of  Potential 
Retail  Volume 

'  At  a  recent  meeting  of  tiie  Electrical  Merchamlis- 
ing  Joint  Coniinittee,  of  which  D.  F.  Kelly,  President 
of  The  Fair,  Chicago,  is  Chairman,  plans  were  inau¬ 
gurated  to  j»rovide  for  a  more  constructive  merchan¬ 
dising  of  household  electrical  appliances.  These  plans 
should  insure  customer  satisfaction,  more  profits  to 
retailers  and  a  more  economic  and  efficient  distribu¬ 
tion  of  electrical  appliances. 

The  details  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee  |>rogram  include,  first,  a  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  the  retail  merchandising  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  with  a  view  of  discovering  ways  and  means 
«»f  improving  this  procedure,  making  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  store  operators  and,  of  course,  of  insuring 
customer  satisfaction.  The  records  of  the  past  few 
months  indicate  that  the  sales  of  household  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  have  increased.  They  further  show 
that  in  many  stores  the  Household  Appliance  Divi¬ 
sion  is  responsible  for  an  increasingly  large  amount  of 
the  House  Furnishing  Department  volume.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  many  of  these  increased  sales  have  not  been 
accompanied  by  an  adequate  margin  to  provide  for 
ex|>enses  and  profit.  It  is  here  that  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Committee  should  function  most  ably  and  with 
the  net  result  of  developing  a  program  which  would 
encourage  retailers  to  promote  and  sell  electrical 
appliances.  In  the  second  place,  the  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  Joint  Committee  contemplates  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  closer  affiliations  with  manufacturers, 
thus  recognizing  that  manufacturers  and  department 
stores  have  a  great  deal  in  common.  These  affiliations 
should  smooth  out  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
form  a  part  of  department  store  problems  in  mer¬ 
chandising  Household  Appliances. 

In  the  past,  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee  has  functioned  effectively  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  trade  relations  between  retailers  and  public 
utilities;  in  fact,  many  aspects  of  this  problem  have 
been  settled  and  certain  programs  are  in  the  process 
of  development  which  may  offer  a  pattern  to  <lepart- 
ment  stores  throughout  the  country  which  are  inter- 
fieted  in  better  trade  relations  with  public  utilities. 
For  example,  one  plan  anticipates  the  distribution  of 
appliances  through  distribution  channels  other  than 


public  utilities.  It  provides  for  public  utility  pro¬ 
motion  of  devices,  which  would  be  correlated  in  ad¬ 
vance  with  selling  by  department  store  and  other 
dealers,  the  promotion  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stimulate  the  use  of  electrical  devices  rather  than  to 
exploit  specifically  any  given  manufacturer  or  style. 
Display  rooms  ought  to  he  niaintaine<l  for  stimulating 
interest  in  electrical  conveniences,  the  merchandise 
to  he  subject  to  the  most  critical  examination  or 
testing,  in  order  to  insure  safety  and  dependability; 
«leferred  payment  selling  in  general  is  to  he  discon¬ 
tinued  and  most  emphatically  discontinued  on  devices 
selling  below  SI 0.00,  or  on  pro<luct8  having  a  limited 
probable  market.  In  addition  to  these  specific  details, 
this  program  calls  for  a  development  of  policies  in 
harmony  with  commonly  accepted  notions  of  fair 
merchandising. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee  is 
also  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  of  testing 
appliances;  this  viewpoint  has  been  emphasized  pre¬ 
viously  in  these  columns.  It  is  felt  that  an  adequate 
program  of  testing  should  insure  not  only  customer 
use  and  satisfaction,  but  should  tend  to  reduce  the 
number  of  service  calls,  and  hence  lower  the  costs  of 
selling  appliances.  A  special  committee  is  now  at 
work  on  this  problem  and  is  collecting  data  from 

authoritative  testing  channels. 

*  «  *  «  « 

Relations  with  manufacturers  are  to  be  emphasized 
to  the  extent  of  securing  closer  relations  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  urging  the  cooperative  development  of 
economical  distribution  plans,  and  encouraging  a 

more  selective  distribution.  Market  channels  are 

changing  and  the  department  store  is  in  a  strategic 
position.  Its  future  success  in  the  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ance  Field  depends  upon  its  skill  in  cultivating  the 
possibilities  of  this  position. 

*  *  *  -ft  o 

In  the  past  periods  of  business  recession,  certain 
industries  have  bulked  large  in  progress  of  recovery. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  electrical  appliance 
industry  may  prove  an  encouraging  factor  in  any 
program  of  recovery.  For  example:  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  electricity  in  the  average  home  in  the 
United  States  today  is  only  8  per  cent  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  a  completely  electrified  home  of  average  size. 
No  consideration  is  given  in  this  statement  to  the 
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possible  consumption  resulting  from  air  conditioning 
and  similar  developments.  Ignoring  this  factor,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  a  tripling  of  the  present  usage 
of  electricity  in  the  home.  It  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  customers  will  need  to  buy  $5,000,000,000 
of  electrical  appliances  to  reach  the  25  per  cent  elec¬ 
trification  in  their  homes,  which  wiU  result  from 
tripling  their  present  usage. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  retail  volume  of  passen¬ 
ger  automobiles  sold  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1929 — when  the  automobile  business  was  at  its 
peak — amounted  to  approximately  $4,000,000,000. 
While  this  tremendous  potential  volume  in  electrical 
appliances  would  not  be  reached  in  any  one  year, 
nevertheless  we  make  the  comparison,  in  order  to 
stress  its  importance  and  to  point  out  that  it  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  production  and  distribution 
of  passenger  automobiles,  which  has  long  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  our  economic 
development. 

The  time  element  involved  in  securing  this 
$5,000,000,000  business  depends  upon  improvement  in 
the  buying  power  of  the  consumers,  availability  to 
the  consumer  of  convenient  payment  plans,  and  a 
constructive  merchandising  program  on  the  part  of 
various  retail  types  interested  in  electrical  appliance 
distribution. 

«  *  «  «  « 

There  is  nothing  imaginary  in  this  opportunity  and 
the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee  is 
stepping  ahead  in  its  program,  designed  to  insure  a 
constructive  merchandising  of  electrical  appliances. 

Just  Another  Discount  Scheme 

The  exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago  during  1933, 
known  as  A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS,  is  a  project 
which  we  believe  has  a  place  in  the  life  of  our 
Nation.  It  will  demonstrate  to  our  country  and  to 
the  world  the  achievements  wrought  during  the  past 
century  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  transportation,  communication,  and  in  fact  in 
all  fields  of  human  endeavor.  Such  an  Exposition, 
reviewing  the  progress  of  a  century,  cannot  fail  to 
command  interest  and  admiration,  and  serves  as  an 
incentive  to  spur  us  on  to  new  and  greater  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  merchants  are  amazed 
at  the  methods  which  are  being  employed  to  promote 
this  project  among  the  American  people?  We  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  these  methods  are  indeed 
unworthy  of  the  great  institutions  which  apparently 
sanctions  them. 

Briefly,  the  methods  complained  of  are  as  follows: 

To  one  merchant  in  every  line  in  every  community 
will  be  given  the  privilege  to  distribute  certificates, 
with  purchases,  entitling  the  recipients  to  free  travel 
to  A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS,  free  hotel  accom¬ 
modations,  and  free  amusements,  to  the  extent  of  the 
number  and  value  of  certificates  held.  It  is  claimed 


that  800,000,000  certificates  of  1-cent,  5-cent,  and  25- 
cent  denominations  will  be  offered  to  the  American 
public.  These  certificate^,  and  the  merchants  dis¬ 
tributing  them  are  to  receive  wide-spread  newspaper 
publicity.  We  have  been  informed  that  this  scheme 
will  cost  participating  merchants  approximately  21^ 
per  cent  of  their  volume. 

Of  course,  the  merchants  of  our  country  resent  the 
army  of  high  pressure  salesmen  who  are  working 
from  Coast  to  Coast  endeavoring  to  sell  this  plan, 
which,  in  its  final  analysis,  is  only  another  coupon  or 
trading  stamp  racket,  but  unfortunately  identified 
with  a  great  national  event. 

*  *  «  »  * 

But  this  is  not  all!  There  is  also  a  popularity  con¬ 
test  intended  to  afford  to  the  youth  of  the  country 
free  trips  to  A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS.  This 
contest  involves  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  newspapers.  It  is  scheduled  to  com¬ 
mence  on  January  5,  1933,  and  continue  for  a  period 
of  four  months. 

Briefly,  the  plan  is  to  furnish  three  thousand  people 
with  free  trips  to  the  Exposition  and  to  distribute 
$50,000  in  gold  for  the  largest  number  of  votes,  based 
on  purchases. 

Labels  from  nationally  advertised  goods  will  count 
as  votes,  their  value  depending  upon  the  retail  price 
of  the  article.  National  advertisers  are  being  asked 
to  pay  sums  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  with  the 
privilege  of  participating,  and  retailers  are  being  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  an  initial  fee  of  $45,  and  to  purchase 
the  coupons  which  they  will  distribute.  Newspapers 
are  riding  free  on  this  plan,  but  will  be  expected  to 
print  coupons  entitling  their  readers  to  a  certain 
number  of  free  votes,  ami  also  to  back  u|»  tlie  con¬ 
test  with  special  advertising  and  promotion. 

»  «  «  «  « 

The  holding  of  the  Chicago  Fair  is  justified  on  the 
basis  that  it  will  portray  to  the  world  the  progress 
of  a  century.  It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  methods 
which  are  distinctly  out  of  line  with  progress  in 
distribution  can  be  resorted  to  in  its  promotion. 

\our  Association  from  time  to  time  has  voiced  its 
condemnation  of  discount  schemes  and  premium 
giving.  Your  Association  makes  no  exception  of  the 
plans  being  used  in  stimulating  interest  in  A  CEN¬ 
TURY  OF  PROGRESS. 

These  methods  of  selling  are  far  from  progressive. 
In  fact,  they  have  long  since  fallen  into  disrepute 
in  the  fields  of  progressive  business. 

They  are  uneconomic,  because  they  increase  the 
cost  of  distribution  at  a  time  when  all  business  is 
struggling  for  existence. 

They  are  unfair  to  the  great  mass  of  American 
consumers,  because  they  discriminate  in  favor  of 
those  who  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the 
Fair,  while  penalizing,  through  increased  costs,  the 
millions  who  cannot,  but  who,  nevertheless,  must 
help  to  defray  the  expense. 
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American  inanul'aeturers  anti  merchants  are  con- 
Ironled  today  with  a  multitude  of  prohleins  under 
which  they  are  strum^lini;  without  having  thrust  upon 
them  an  additional  nation-wide,  unproductive  ex¬ 
pense,  such  as  these  plans  involve. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  such  an  institution  as 
A  CKNTURY  OF  PROGRESS  should  lend  its  name 
and  approbation  to  these  schemes,  which  are  far 
from  progressive,  economically  unsound,  and  dis- 
eriminatorv  in  their  effects. 

We  are  for  A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS  and  the 
purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  We  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  methods  described  herein  in  selling 
it  to  a  progressive  nation. 

Standards  of  Advertisinfi  Practice  Receive 
Nation-wide  Recognition 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  there 
afipeared  the  Stan«lards  (»f  Ailvertising  Practice  com¬ 
piled  and  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  your  Association. 

At  that  time,  we  urged  members  to  study  these 
Standards  carefully  and  to  give  them  wide-spread 
distribution  in  their  organizations  and  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  That  this  is  being  done,  is  indicated  by  the 
requests  for  thousands  of  additional  copies  of  these 
Standards  which  have  reached  our  Offices  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  These  requests  have  come  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  emanate  from  re¬ 
tailers,  newspaper  publishers,  better  business  bur¬ 
eaus,  trade  organization  secretaries,  and  others. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  wide-spread  distri¬ 
bution  which  these  Standards  are  receiving,  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  being  universally  lauded  and  com¬ 
mended  by  representative  retailers  throughout  the 
i’ountry. 

This  wide-spread  recognition  of  the  Advertising 
Standards  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all.  It  indi¬ 
cates  that  retailers  realize  the  present-day  status  of 
advertising;  are  willing  to  do  their  part  to  eradicate 
the  abuses  which  have  been  created;  ami  that  they 
regard  the  carrying  out  of  these  Standards  as  the 
practical  and  constructive  manner  in  which  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  If  these  Standards  are  enforced  with  the  same 
degree  of  enthusiasm  with  which  they  have  been  re¬ 
ceived — we  predict  that  retail  advertising  will  soon 
be  regarded  as  an  exemplar  for  all  advertising  to 
emulate. 

*  «  «  «  « 

The  promulgation  of  these  Standards  in  itself  will 
not  correct  the  ills  from  which  advertising  suffers. 
The  latter  can  only  be  accomplished  if,  and  when, 
the  Standards  are  scrupulously  observed,  and  carried 
out  bv  representative  retailers. 

It  h  as  frequently  been  said  that  codes  only  bind 
the  ethical.  This  may  be  true,  but  remember — that 
ethics  are  more  needed  in  business  todav  than  ever 


before.  The  merchant  who  supplies  the  needs  of  his 
customers  with  quality  value  merchandise,  and  so 
represents  it  in  his  advertising  and  selling,  will  main¬ 
tain  consumer  confidence.  The  merchant  who  does 
not  is  rapidly  losing  customer  good-will — an  asset 
without  which  he  cannot  hope  to  survive. 

Honest,  truthful  advertising,  baeked  up  with  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise,  are  the  most  potent  weapons  that 
retailers  can  wield  today  in  building  for  the  future. 
Make  use  of  them.  Prize  them  carefully.  Do  not 
worry  about  the  competitor  who  is  doing  otherwise. 
His  troubles  are  ahead,  when  his  rapidly  diminishing 
consumer  confidence  is  exhansted. 

*  *  «  »  » 

These  Standards  are  yours — make  the  most  of 
them.  They  will  reward  you  with  a  strengthening  of 
consumer  confidence.  They  cannot  fail  to  do  other¬ 
wise. 

People  Are  Buying^  Merchandise — Not 
Advertising 

The  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
September  26th  last,  pointing  ont  that  the  sale  of 
private  brands  in  chain  store  systems  is  increasing, 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  retail  distribntor  in  the 
country. 

This  Report  discloses  that  not  only  has  there  been 
an  increase  in  dollar  volume  of  private  brands,  but 
that  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  sales  of  private  brands  to  total  sales  in  recent 
years. 

Moreover,  the  upward  trend  of  private  brand  sales 
is  not  confined  to  limited  lines  of  merchandise.  It 
has  invaded  the  fields  of  groceries,  meats,  drngs, 

shoes,  and  department  store  chains. 

»  «  «  «  « 

Naturally,  this  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  will  not  be  well  received  by  manufacturers 
of  nationally  advertised,  price-maintained  goods. 

These  mannfacturers  must  realize,  however,  that 
th  is  change  in  consumer  buying  habits  is  due,  in 
part,  not  alone  to  their  curtailed  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  activities;  but,  more  important  to  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  many  nationally  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  have  failed  to  «lecline  in  proportion  to  the  drop 
in  commodity  prices  and  labor  costs. 

In  boom  times,  onr  consuming  public  is  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  alleged  merits  of  goods  as  proclaimed 
by  the  producers.  In  times  such  as  these,  the  con¬ 
sumer  .shops  well  and  wisely,  demanding  quality  at 
a  fair  price. 

Although  .the  Federal  Trade  Commission  survey 
was  confined  to  the  sales  of  chain  store  organizations, 
nevertheless,  the  changing  consumer  demand  which 
it  reveals  will  be  found  equally  true  in  everv  type  of 
retail  agency  in  the  country. 

Today,  people  are  buying  merchandise; — not  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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Share-the-W ork  Movement 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  are  privile^jed 
in  having  a  statement  by  Walter  C.  Teagle,  President 
of  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and 
Chairman  of  the  Share-the-W  ork  Movement  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  and  Industrial  Committees, 
by  appointment  of  President  Hoover. 

This  Movement,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr. 
Teagle,  has  as  its  objective  the  spreading  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  our  business  insti¬ 
tutions. — It  involves  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  ten  million  unemployed. 

By  creating  jobs  for  as  many  of  these  as  possible, 
it  will  lighten  the  burden  of  public  and  private  chari¬ 
ties  during  the  coming  winter  months;  it  will  restore 
to  some  degree  the  purchasing  power  to  those  who 
are  placed  in  employment;  and  it  will  solve  in  no 
small  measure  many  of  the  acute  social  problems 
which  the  present  period  has  created. 

The  Share-the-Work  Movement  has  no  specific  plan 
which  it  recommends  to  aU  types  of  business.  It  does, 
however,  urge  employers  of  labor  to  study  their  pres¬ 
ent  organizations  with  a  view  to  determining  how 
the  greatest  number  of  workers  can  be  kept  on  their 
payrolls.  A  plan  which  may  he  effective  in  one  type 
of  organization,  may  not  be  adaptable  to  another. 
The  Committee  recognizes  that  each  business  repre¬ 
sents  an  individual  problem  which  can  best  be  solved 
by  those  closest  to  its  peculiar  needs. 

We  urge  members  to  read  Mr.  Teagle’s  statement. 
It  contains  a  message  which  is  worthy  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration  at  this  time. 

«  «  «  «  » 

Speaking  of  unemployment,  we  are  proud  of  the 
record  which  has  heen  estahlished  hy  our  Craft. 
Surveys  conducted  from  time  to  time  show  that  the 
decrease  in  employment  in  retail  stores  has  heen  far 
less  than  that  experienced  in  most  channels  of  busi¬ 
ness.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  stores  are 
service  organizations  where  the  human  element  is  a 
factor  of  prime  importance. 

Because  of  the  character  of  their  business,  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  retailers  to  adopt  a  shorter  work¬ 
ing  day,  or  a  five  day  working  schedule.  The  handi¬ 
caps  and  disturbances  to  efficient,  economical  opera¬ 
tion  are  too  many  and  too  great  to  permit  of  their 
store-wide  adoption. 

Merchants  have,  however,  throughout  this  period 
met  this  situation  through  the  employment  of  part- 
time  workers.  Two  years  ago  approximately  8  per 
cent  of  those  engaged  in  department  store  work  were 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Today  over  20  per  cent  of  our 
personnel  is  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  the  number 
is  constantly  growing.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  the 
recent  study  of  the  Personnel  Group  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion  on  “The  Part-Time  Employee.’’  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  wide-spread  distribution. 

The  policy  of  using  part-time  employees  in  our 
retail  organizations  has  much  to  justify  it.  It  permits 


the  merchant  to  keep  his  fundamental  organization 
intact;  it  insures  a  continuance  of  the  character  of 
service  which  our  customers  demand;  but  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  it  enables  retailers  to  share  employ¬ 
ment  to  their  maximum  capacity. 

*  «  »  «  « 

Members  of  the  Association,  we  know,  are  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  work  of  the  Teagle  Committee.  It  is 
economically  sound.  It  is  devoted  to  a  great  humani¬ 
tarian  cause.  We  reeommend  to  every  member  that 
he  cooperate  to  the  fullest  in  spreading  employment 
in  whatever  manner  is  most  economical  and  suitable 
to  his  organization  in  serving  the  Ameriean  Public. 

Sym pathetic  Understanding  and  Coopera¬ 
tion  Will  Solve  This  Problem 

We  quote  the  following  excerpts  from  a  letter  re¬ 
cently  received  from  the  Industrial  Council  of  Cloak, 
Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers.  Inc.,  signed  by  Samuel 
Klein.  Executive  Director  of  that  Organization.  It 
treats  of  a  problem  which  concerns  both  retailer 
and  manufacturer,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  member  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Klein  writes  as 
follows : — 

“W  e  are  writing  to  enlist  your  assistance  in 
relieving  a  somewhat  tense  situation  that  has 
arisen  as  a  result  of  retailers’  insistence  upon 
greatly'  accelerated  deliveries  of  coats  and 
suits. 

“As  you  know,  virtually  all  stores  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  utmost  caution  in  anticipat¬ 
ing  their  requirements.  Their  inventories  are 
held  down  to  a  minimum  and.  when  they  do 
place  orders,  they  need  speedy  deliveries  in 
order  to  avoid  a  shortage  of  wanted  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coat  and  suit  manu¬ 
facturers  are  also  operating  on  a  conserva¬ 
tive  basis.  They  are  not  preparing  merchan¬ 
dise  against  future  orders,  as  they  realize  that 
speculative  production  would  have  a  most 
unstabilizing  influence.  They  must  have  ade¬ 
quate  time  in  which  to  obtain  furs  and  fab¬ 
rics  and  to  make  up  merchamlise.  Through 
enhanced  efficiency,  they  are  able  to  hasten 
deliveries  to  a  degree  that  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  impossible  several  seasons  ago. 

But  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  them 
to  accede  to  the  urgent  demands  for  deliv¬ 
eries  within  a  few  days  after  the  orders  are 
placed.” 

«  »  «  »  « 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  problem  can,  at  least,  be 
minimized  through  the  sympathetic  understanding 
and  patient  cooperation  of  both  retailer  and  manu¬ 
facturer. 

We  believe  that  the  producers  of  ready-to-wear 
garments  fully  realize  that  retailers  must  place  orders 
in  accordance  with  their  potential  needs,  bearing  in 
mind  such  important  factors  as  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  and  unforeseen  influences  which  may  re¬ 
tard  consumer  purchasing. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the  retailer 
must  realize  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  he  ex- 
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pecteti  to  produce  large  quantities  of  garments  in 
advance  to  satisfy  a  retail  demand  which  may  not 
develop,  or  which  may  he  slow  in  developing. 

The  problem  seems  to  he  one  which  has  come  into 
being  because  of  the  unusual  conditions  through 
whicii  we  are  passing.  It  is  one  which,  we  believe, 
will  <‘orrect  itself  when  business  again  resumes  an 
even  keel,  and  consumer  demand  is  restored  to  nor¬ 
malcy. 

In  the  meantime,  both  manufacturer  and  retailer 
must  exercise  due  patience — the  manufacturer,  in 
expe<-ting  a  continuance  of  present  retail  policies  to 
buy  conservatively  to  meet  present-day  consumer  de¬ 
mands: — the  retailer,  in  not  expecting  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  do  the  impossible  in  delivering  goods  ordered 
on  short  notice. 

If  both  will  bear  each  others  problems  in  mind, 
we  are  certain  that  the  acuteness  of  this  unfortunate 
condition  will  be  greatly  minimized. 

The  Quality  Movement  Receivhiff 
Universal  Support 

The  National  Quality  Movement,  inaugurated  by 
President  O’Connell  and  sponsored  by  committees  of 
your  Association  under  the  leadership  of  William 
0.  Riordan  and  Ira  A.  Hirschmann,  is  now  under  way. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those  Committees 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  this 
project,  and  to  all  others  interested  in  the  Move¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  receiving  universal  support  from 
manufacturers,  retailers,  consumer  organizations,  and 
the  public  and  trade  press. 

Leading  manufacturers  have  joined  with  retailers 
in  contributing  generously  to  the  fund  being  raised 
to  hnance  the  Movement. 

Leading  newspapers  are  devoting  their  news  and 
editorial  columns  daily  in  bringing  the  Quality  mes¬ 
sage  to  their  readers. 

Outstanding  retailers  everywhere  are  talking  Quali¬ 
ty  in  their  advertising,  and  backing  up  their  state¬ 
ments  with  quality  merchandise. 

Important  consumer  organizations  have  lauded  the 
Movement,  and  have  pledged  their  support  in  work¬ 
ing  for  its  success. 

By  this  time  you,  no  doubt,  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  brochure  prepared  by  the  Committee  and  dis¬ 
tributed  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  need 
for  this  work.  Incidentally,  we  may  say  in  passing, 
that  the  paper  used  and  the  printing  of  this  unusual 
book  was  donated  to  the  Cause.  When  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  and  printing  firms  recognize  the  value  of 
this  work  to  that  degree,  is  it  any  wonder  that  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  of  consumer  goods  have  hailed 
it  with  enthusiasm. 

«  •  •  »  * 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  you  will  find  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  plans  for  promoting  the  advertising 
and  sale  of  quality  goods.  We  believe  that  these 
plans  can  be  adapted  to  meet  your  needs.  Please 


review  them  carefully  and  then  take  steps  to  carry 
them  out  in  whatever  manner  you  deem  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  your  organization  and  community. 

More  of  this  practical  constructive  data  will  be 
supplied  to  you  from  time  to  time.  If  properly  used, 
it  will  be  most  helpful  in  making  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  quality  minded,  and  marking  your  store  as  a 
quality  store. 

*  •  *  *  • 

Remember,  quality  merchandise  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  high  priced  merchandise.  It  means  qual¬ 
ity  value  at  a  fair  price.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
service,  quality  goods  are  cheapest;  shoddy  goods  are 
most  expensive. 

Let’s  build  customer  good-will  through  promoting 
and  selling  quality  value  merchandise. 

Consumers,  Producers  and  Distributors 
Unite  in  Opposinfi  Prison-made  Goods 

On  October  22nd  last,  a  conference  was  held  in 
Washington,  called  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  for  consideration  of  the  problems 
arising  from  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  and  sweat 
shop  merchandise  in  the  open  market.  At  this  gather¬ 
ing,  representatives  of  consumer  organizations,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  acted  jointly  in  condemning 
this  form  of  competition,  because  of  the  serious 
economic  and  social  problems  which  it  creates. 

While  all  were  in  sympathy  with  the  practice  of 
employing  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  state  use,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  convict  labor  should  not  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  merchandise  for  general  pub¬ 
lic  consumption. 

The  reasons  are  obvious. 

First:  The  wide-spread  use  of  |>rison  labor 
deprives  American  workingmen  of  their 
ability  to  earn  a  living. 

Second:  It  compels  private  manufacturers 
to  reduce  wages  drastically  in  an  effort  to 
compete  with  the  low  cost  of  prison-made 
goods. 

Third:  It  tends  to  create  sweat  shop  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  industries  affected,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  into  being  serious  social  problems,  un¬ 
dermining  the  mental,  physical  and  moral 
well-being  of  industrial  workers. 

Fourth:  It  results  in  reduced  earning  ca¬ 
pacity  and  {nirchasing  power  of  large 
groups  of  industrial  workers. 

•  *  «  •  * 

For  these  reasons  alone,  we  believe  that  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  tendency  to  employ  prison  labor  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  private  industry  should  meet  with  the  vig¬ 
orous  opposition  of  all  progressive  business  leaders. 

Like  all  problems  of  this  character,  we  believe 
that  the  solution  lies  in  attacking  it  at  its  source. 
If  penologists  and  others  engaged  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  penal  institutions  would  take  steps  to 
limit  the  efforts  of  prison  labor  to  goods  for  state 
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use  and  consumption,  this  problem  would  quickly 
be  solved. 

It  is  frequently  charged  that  prison-made  goods 
are  found  on  the  shelves  and  counters  of  our  retail 
stores.  We  have  always  answered  that — if  such  be  the 
case,  they  are  there  because  their  origin  was  unknown. 

If  the  various  groups  interested  in  stamping  out 
this  form  of  competition  can,  through  legislation  or 
otherwise,  prevent  the  flow  of  such  goods  into  the 
open  market,  then  will  retailers  cease  to  purchase 
unknowingly  prison-made  goods  because  the  supply 
will  have  been  stopped. 

«  *  •  *  • 

There  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bul¬ 
letin  an  article  prepared  by  Miss  Julia  K.  J affray. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  In  this  article  Miss 
J  affray  treats  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
in  the  past,  and  which  are  now  being  made,  to  solve 
this  problem.  We  recommend  Miss  J  affray’s  article 
for  your  reading.  She  speaks  with  the  knowledge 
and  authority  of  one  who  has  devoted  years  to  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  this  subject. 

We  Need  Facts 

For  over  a  decade  your  Association  has  seized  every 
opportunity  to  point  out  to  the  authorities  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  that  department  stores,  operating  branch 
post  offices  and  receiving  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $1.00  per  annum  from  their  Government  in  return 
for  this  service,  are  being  discriminated  against.  The 
discrimination  lies  in  the  fact  that  other  types  of 
retail  stores  offering  postal  facilities  to  the  public, 
are  receiving  compensation  many  times  that  being 
allowed  members  of  our  Craft. 

The  injustice  of  the  situation  is  all  the  more  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  fact  that  these  latter  stores,  because  of 
their  size  and  character,  do  not,  or  are  not  prepared 
to  render  the  volume  of  postal  business  transacted 

in  department  store  branch  postal  stations. 

»  «  *  «  « 

We  recently  discussed  this  matter  with  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  Congress.  He  readily  recognized  the 
great  service  which  our  stores  are  performing  in 
making  available  postal  facilities.  He  also  sensed  the 
injustice  of  our  Government  in  requiring  that  pri¬ 
vate  business  render  this  important  public  service 
without  fair  and  adequate  compensation  to  reim¬ 
burse  it  for  the  necessary  expenditures  involved.  This 
is  more  true  today  than  ever  before,  when  business 
is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  eliminating  every 
item  of  expense  not  absolutely  demanded  in  carrying 

out  its  true  function. 

•  «  «  «  * 

We  have  been  requested  to  collect  the  facts  having 
a  bearing  on  this  problem,  so  that  they  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Washington  at 
an  early  date. 

Accordingly,  if  you  operate  in  your  store  a  branch 


post  office,  or  sub-postal  station,  please  write  us  fully 
regarding  its  operations  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  current  year.  State  the  amount  of  the  entire 
volume  of  postal  business  transacted;  the  amount 
of  money  orders,  stamps,  etc.,  sold;  the  number  of 
parcel  post  transactions  handled;  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  by  you  to  clerks ;  other  expenses  neeessary 
to  its  operation;  and  the  amount  of  compensation 
received  by  you  from  the  Government. 

At  first  glance,  this  may  seem  like  a  large  order. 
Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  only  if  we  have  the 
facts  can  we  hope  to  present  a  strong  case. 

We  are  hopeful  of  bringing  the  Post-Office  Depart¬ 
ment  to  recognize  the  justice  of  paying  more  than 
a  merely  nominal  sum  annually  in  support  of  this 
important  service.  We  believe  that  present-day  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  make  this  not  only  desirable,  but 
necessary,  if  stores  are  to  continue  to  handle  large 
volumes  of  postal  business.  If  fair  and  adequate 
compensation  is  not  forthcoming,  we  predict  that 
more  and  more  stores  having  postal  facilities  will 
discontinue  them,  with  the  result  that  they  can  only 
be  re-established  in  those  communities  at  great  cost 
to  our  Government.  Surely  this  would  not  be  in 
line  with  the  urgent  present-day  need  for  govern¬ 
ment  economy. 

With  your  aid,  we  think  we  can  make  a  strong 
case  for  you.  At  any  rate,  we  need  this  information. 
Send  it  to  us,  so  we  can  place  all  the  facts  before 
the  proper  authorities  at  the  right  time. 

Merchants  Are  Organizing 

Readers  of  The  Bulletin  will  recall  that,  during 
the  past  tew  months,  we  have  stressed  in  these  Edi¬ 
torial  Columns  the  need  of  establishing  state  and 
local  retail  organizations  as  a  means  of  protection 
from  the  onslaught  of  legislation  which  looms  on  the 
horizon. 

With  forty-three  states  holding  regular  sessions  of 
their  legislatures  during  the  early  part  of  1933;  and 
w  ith  our  country  passing  through  a  period  of  abnor¬ 
mal  economic  conditions; — it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
there  will  be  no  dearth  of  legislation  proposed  as  a 
panacea  for  the  problems  which  confront  us. 

Therefore,  we  congratulate  the  merchants  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  steps 
which  they  have  taken  during  the  past  thirty  days 
to  gird  themselves  for  battle.  The  merchants  in  these 
states  intend  to  be  prepared  adequately  to  meet  any 
emergency  which  may  arise  in  the  field  of  state 
legislation.  Preparedness,  resulting  from  inteUigently 
organized  and  well  coordinated  efforts,  means  that 
their  battles  are  more  than  half  won. 

***** 

We  particularly  commend  the  merchants  of  the 
State  of  Caliiornia  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  organization.  Under  the 
:.q)ousorship  of  the  California  Merchants’  Federation, 
approximately  seventy  local  groups  have  been  or- 
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gani/.^'d  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  Federation, 
itseli,  an  informal  organization  of  these  active  local 
groups,  will  coordinate  and  direct  the  efforts  of  iner* 
chants  to  protect’  themselves  from  the  enactment  of 
adverse  legislation.  Under  such  a  plan,  the  merchants 
of  California  will  he  as  well  organized  and  repre¬ 
sented  at  Sacramento  as  the  hankers,  public  utili¬ 
ties.  real  estate,  agricultural,  and  industrial  inter¬ 
ests. 

We  believe  that  when  the  state  legislative  season 
is  closed,  that  California  merchants  will  not  hnd 
themselves  the  subjects  of  unsound  legislation. 

«  «  «  »  • 

The  enactment  of  the  recent  general  retail  sales 
tax  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  to  the  merchants  of  that  State  that  unorgan¬ 
ized  business  groups  can  easily  become  the  prey  of 
legislators.  Accordingly,  a  state  organization  of  re¬ 
tail  interests  is  now  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  continuance  of  the  retail  sales  tax  as 
a  means  of  raising  state  revenue  when  the  j)resent 
emergency  act  expires  on  February  28th  next. 

Pennsylvania  merchants  were  caught  napping  once; 
they  do  not  intend  to  be  so  again.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  William  Hager  of  Lancaster,  backed  up 
by  a  splendid  Board  of  Directors,  we  know  that  the 
interests  of  Pennsylvania  merchants  in  the  future  will 
be  well  safeguarded  at  the  State  Capitol. 

«  »  »  «  • 

The  sales  tax  threat  which  confronted  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  New  Jersey  only  a  few  months  ago,  has 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  The  Retail  Merchants 
Association  of  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey  merchants 
realize  that  although  the  retail  sales  tax  proposal  in 
their  State  was  decisively  defeated  once,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  it  may  not  loom  up  again.  If  so,  they 
are  going  to  be  prepared. 

*  «  «  «  « 

Merchants  in  states  which  have  no  state  organiza¬ 
tion,  should  follow  the  example  of  California,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  organized  effort  may  become  imperative  to 
protect  them  from  the  sudden  enactment  of  costly 
state  legislation. 

As  we  have  said  previously,  such  state  groups  hy 
no  means  involve  expensive  and  formal  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  should  consist  of  efforts  being  made  now 
to  join  together  in  effective  union  the  retailers  of  a 
state,  so  that  when  an  emergency  arises  retail  mer¬ 
chants  may  through  united  action  plead  their  cause 
and  protect  their  interests. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — while  taxation  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  paramount  in  each  state  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  months,  yet  there  will  be  other  issues  con¬ 
sidered  which  wiU  also  vitally  concern  the  retailer. 
*  *  *  •  « 

It  is  better  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  organization 
now,  than  to  be  compelled  to  bear  infinitely  greater 
burdens  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 


U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Remands  Kentucky 
Tax  Case 

On  October  24th  last,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  reversed  an  order  of  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  (]ourt.  which  had  dismissed  the  action  brought 
by  Kentucky  merchants,  (juestioning  the  validity  of 
the  Graduated  Sales  Tax  Law  enacted  in  that  State 
in  1930. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  certain  merchants  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  filed  suit  on  the  grounds  that  this 
tax  is  discriminatory  and  unconstitutional.  The  Low¬ 
er  Court  had  dismissed  this  action,  stating  that  the 
complainants  had  an  adequate  remedy  in  Common 
Law. 

In  their  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Kentucky 
merchants  contended  that,  even  though  these  taxes 
might  be  paid  under  protest  and  their  suit  eventually 
won,  nevertheless,  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  ot 
the  State  of  Kentucky  was  such  that  warrants  against 
the  general  fund  of  the  State  could  not  be  met. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  opinion  remanding  the 
case  for  further  proceedings  to  the  Federal  District 
(iourt,  stated  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  fact, — whether  a  warrant  issued  against  the  State 
of  Kentucky  could  he  paid  promptly. 

«  »  »  «  « 

We  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  highest  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  United  States  is  wise  and  prudent,  even 
though  it  means  a  further  delay  in  settling  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act.  It  is  fitting 
that  due  caution  be  exercised  by  our  courts  in  this 
case,  because  the  final  decision  will  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  present  trend  of  state  sales  tax  legis¬ 
lation. 

Legislatures  in  other  states  are  following  closely 
the  progress  in  the  courts  of  the  Kentucky  Sales  Tax 
Law.  W'hether  graduated  sales  tax  measures  will  be 
widely  resorted  to  in  other  states  throughout  the 
country  depends  upon  its  final  outcome. 

Give — the  Cause  Is  IT orthy 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  fourth  winter 
of  a  major  economic  depression.  While  there  are 
many  signs  that  certain  fundamental  adjustments 
have  been  made,  and  that  these  are  having  their 
effects  upon  business  recovery,  nevertheless,  we  can¬ 
not  deny  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  serious  na¬ 
tional  unemployment  problem.  Millions  of  those  out 
of  employment,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  must 
be  clothed,  fed,  and  sheltered  during  the  coming 
months. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  period  from  October  17th  to  November  23rd 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  mobilization  of  welfare 
and  relief  agencies  to  carry  on  this  work. 

This  year  there  will  be  no  National  Campaign  for 
relief  funds.  The  obligation  of  caring  for  the  needy 
will  rest  heavily  upon  local  communities.  To  meet 
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this  end,  community  chests  and  emergency  commit¬ 
tees  will  he  at  work  in  over  three  hundred  cities  of 
our  Country,  soliciting  voluntary  donations  for  the 
worthiest  of  worthy  causes. — namely,  relief  lor  hu¬ 
man  suffering. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  for  us  to  urge  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  do  their  duty  when  this  call  comes.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  are  doing  so  because  we  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  make  this  appeal  by  the  National  Citi¬ 
zens’  Committee,  under  the  (^Chairmanship  ot  Newton 
D.  Baker,  which  is  charged  with  the"  important  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  mobilizing  the  relief  forces  of  our 
Nation.  In  complying  with  the  request  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  our  member¬ 
ship,  we  were  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  American 
merchants  have  always  led  the  way  in  inaugurating 
and  supporting  great  huinanitarian  causes. 

The  coming  winter  will  he  no  exception.  Vi  e  know 
that  we  can  pletlge  the  sympathetic  interest  and 
wholehearted  support  of  merchants  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  communities  to  every  worthy  call  that  the  coming 
winter  makes  imperative. 

Merchants  have  never  been  found  wanting  in  the 
past ; — they  will  not  he  found  wanting  in  the  future. 

Aniiowicing  the  T wenty Second  Annual 
Gathering  of  Our  Craft 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  held  on  November  3rd  last,  preliminary 
plans  for  the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  your 
Association  were  laid. 

By  unanimous  action  of  the  Council,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  the  coining  Annual  Convention  of  your 
Association  during  the  week  of  January  16,  1933. 

Members  will  rei-c.gnize  at  once  that  this  change 
is  a  departure  from  the  long  established  custom  in  the 
Association  of  holding  this  event  during  the  first  full 
calendar  week  of  February.  This  change  in  time, 
we  believe,  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  merchants 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  New  York  Market  in  January.  The 
holding  of  the  Annual  Convention  in  February  has 
made  it  impossible  for  these  merchants  to  attend  its 
sessions  and  to  participate  fully  in  its  benefits. 

Thus,  all  things  considered,  we  believe  that  your 
Executive  Council,  in  selecting  the  week  of  January 
16th,  has  hit  upon  a  time  which  will  be  most  con¬ 
venient  for  the  great  majority  of  our  members.  In 
fact,  in  changing  the  date,  this  factor  was  the  prime 
consideration.  After  all,  this  Convention  is  staged 
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solely  for  members,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  it  he 
held  at  a  time  when  members  can  most  readily  at¬ 
tend. 

*  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

’’Establishing  netv  standards  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  advertising  and  service  with  /mrticular  em¬ 
phasis  on  quality  and  on  the  reduction  in  the 
costs  of  distribution". 

This  will  he  the  theme  around  which  the  program 
of  the  National  Association  and  its  Associate  Divisions 
and  Groups  will  be  built  for  this  occasion. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  constructive  theme,  which 
will  readily  lend  itself  to  a  discussion  of  important, 
timely,  and  practical  jiroblems.  It  affords  our  (]raft 
an  opportunity  to  re-appraise  and  re-adjust  stand¬ 
ards  of  merchandising,  advertising,  selling,  costs,  per¬ 
sonnel.  service,  ainl  in  fact,  standards  in  every  field 
of  retail  operation  to  present-day  economic  require- 
nients  and  changed  consumer  buying  habits. 

The  wisdom  and  need  of  the  objective  of  this 
iheine  cannot  he  questioned.  Conditions  today  differ 
wiilely  from  conditions  of  a  year  ago,  or  three  or 
five  years  ago.  In  turn,  conditions  a  few  years  hence 
will  l»e  entirely  changed.  Therefore,  it  is  most  fitting 
that  business  from  time  to  time  re-appraise  and  re¬ 
adjust  its  standards  to  meet  new  and  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  re-appraisement  and  re-adjustment  indi¬ 
cates  progress.  And  progress  is  essential  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  business. 

•  «  »  «  « 

Witli  such  a  theme  upon  which  to  build,  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  largest  and  most  successful 
gathering  of  our  Oaft.  We  say  this,  fully  mindful 
that  our  gatherings  of  recent  years  have  been  without 
parallel  from  the  point  of  view  of  attendance,  pro¬ 
gram,  and  constructive  action. 

«  «  «  «  « 

As  plans  develop,  you  will  be  kept  informed  re¬ 
garding  the  features  of  this  meeting  and  its  program. 
W  atch  for  important  announcements!  But  most  im¬ 
portant,  start  now  to  make  your  plans  to  be  in  New 
York  City  during  the  week  of  January  16th  next, 
when  the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Gathering  of  vour 
Craft  will  be  in  session. 

Every  member  owes  it  to  himself,  his  business, 
his  customers,  and  his  Craft  to  be  present. 
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Week  of  January  16th 

Selected  for  1933  Convention 


To  the  Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association: 


Departing  from  the  time 

honored  custom  of  holding  the 
Convention  of  the  Association 
during  the  first  week  in  February, 
your  Executive  Council  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  November  3rd.  selected  the 
week  of  January  16th  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  1933  meeting — the  22nd 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

'the  selection  of  this  date  was 
made  only  after  careful  deliberation, 
following  a  study  of  the  wishes  of 
the  membership  of  the  Association 
conducted  by  your  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  Channing  E.  Sweitzer. 

While  a  considerable  number  of 
members  favored  the  date  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  6th,  there  was.  nevertheless, 
a  very  strong  expression  of  approv¬ 


al  for  the  meeting  in  January.  For 
a  number  of  years,  the  wish  has 
been  expressed  by  many  members, 
especially  those  whose  stores  are  in 
the  West  and  South  West,  that  the 
Convention  be  held  during  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  Reasons  given 
then,  as  now,  are  that  many  mer¬ 
chandise  iKJople  and  store  owners 
from  those  sections  and  others  are 
in  the  New  York  market  making 
Spring  commitments,  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  stay  over  until  February  or 
find  it  impossible  to  return  for  the 
February  meeting. 

With  an  unprecedented  tendency 
toward  conservation,  in  keeping  with 
economic  conditions,  the  Associaton 
has  learned  that  more  than  ever  this 
situation  exists  this  year. 


As  another  reason  given  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  Convention  in  January, 
those  who  desired  the  Convention 
moved  forward  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  with  more  and  more  time  of  the 
Convention  being  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sions  of  merchandise  subjects,  the 
Convention  should  be  held  prior  to, 
rather  than  following,  the  making 
of  such  merchandise  commitments 
for  Spring. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration 
and  endeavoring  to  make  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Association  meet  the 
wishes  of  most  of  the  members,  the 
Executive  Council  decided  that  Jan¬ 
uary  16th  would  be  a  more  appro- 
]>riate  date  this  year  than  February 
6th. 


Theme  for  the  1933  Meeting: 

Establishing  New  Standards 

of  Merchandising,  Advertising  and  Service 

With  Particular  Emphasis  on  Quality  and  on  the 
Reduction  of  the  Costs  of  Distribution 


will  be  the  theme  around  which  the 
program  of  the  Association  and  its 
Associate  Divisions  and  Groups  will 
be  shaped.  Such  a  theme,  we  all 
believe,  will  afford  the  Convention 
an  opportunity  to  re-appraise  and 
re-adjust  retail  standards  to  meet 
1933  conditions  and  needs.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  standards — we  have  in  mind 
standards  of  merchandising,  adver¬ 


tising,  selling,  costs,  personnel,  ser¬ 
vice,  and,  in  fact,  standards  in  every 
phase  of  retail  operation.  For  only 
by  the  universal  adoption  of  suitable 
standards  of  retailing  to  meet  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  can  merchants  hope 
to  succeed. 

Your  President  looks  forward  to 
a  splendid  meeting ;  well  timed,  with 
an  appropriate  program  well  ar¬ 


ranged  to  fit  the  requirements  of 
the  retail  trade,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  I  may  have  the  privilege 
of  welcoming  every  member  of  the 
-Association  to  the  forthcoming 
Convention,  opening  January  16th 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City. 


. . . . - — ^ - - - 
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The  State  Retail  Sales  Tax  Threat 

of  Our  1933  Legislative  Sessions 

By  GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN 

Director,  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


IN  considering  the  broad  subject 
of  taxing  sales  or  turnovers  from 
the  standfKjint  of  the  burden 
they  may  or  may  not  impose  on  the 
retail  merchants,  it  first  is  essential 
to  sharply  differentiate  between  sev¬ 
eral  divisions  of  the  subject.  In  the 
United  States,  the  entire  tax  system 
— federal,  state,  and  local — is  prob¬ 
ably  due  for  a  considerable  revamp¬ 
ing.  All  of  these  differentiations, 
therefore,  are  a  vital  matter  of 
great  moment. 

My  immediate  job  the  past  two 
years  has  been  to  study  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  sales  taxing 
to  our  state  and  local  government 
financial  systems.  This  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  which,  particularly  in  the  past 
few  months,  has  become  a  foremost 
topic  of  consideration  in  nearly  all  of 
our  eastern  states.  Complicated  by 
the  necessity  of  raising  huge  funds 
for  unemployment  relief,  it  probably 
will  be  a  major  topic  of  discussion 
in  two-thirds  of  the  American  states 
when  their  legfislatures  assemble  in 
regular  sessions  next  winter. 

Most  State  Legislatures 
Meet  in  1933 

1932  is  an  “off”  legislative  year. 
Most  state  legislatures  meet  bienni¬ 
ally  in  the  odd  numbered  years.  It 
is  significant  that  in  twelve  of  the 
sixteen  states  holding  regular  or 
special  sessions  of  their  legislatures 
this  year,  the  subject  of  taxing  retail 
sales  was  an  issue  of  chief  imjKirt- 
ance. 

Broadly  considered,  the  chief  dif¬ 
ferentiation  is  between  a  federal  or 
national  sales  tax,  operated  evenly 
throughout  a  country  as  a  whole  and 
behind  tariff  walls  which  may  be 
adjusted  to  fit  conditions,  and  a  state 
or  local  sales  tax  which  offers  far 
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Owners’  Conference,  Retail  Research 
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greater  opportunity  for  unfair  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  retailer. 

In  the  field  of  state  and  local 
sales  taxing,  several  further  divis¬ 
ions  must  be  made,  as  practically 
every  form  of  sales  taxing  is  un¬ 
der  consideration  by  our  American 
states  at  the  present  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  consider¬ 
ing  state  and  local  sales  taxing,  the 
form  which  the  tax  takes  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  community  is  of  far  great¬ 
er  importance  to  the  merchants  than 
the  general  subject  of  a  broad  con¬ 
sumptive  tax. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Experience 

As  tax  systems  go,  sales  taxing  is 
comparatively  new  throughout  the 
world  and  its  growth  is  largely  a 
product  of  the  Great  War, 

Today  there  are  about  thirty 
countries  which  impose  sales  taxes 
of  a  general  nature.  The  plan  in 
.some  form  has  become  an  important 
part  of  the  tax  systems  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  European  countries,  excepting 
Great  Britain.  Germany  and  France 
imposed  general  sales  taxes  during 
the  war  years,  and  many  of  the 
European  nations  have  continued  to 
resort  to  the  sales  tax  since  the  war. 
The  tax  is  also  found  in  the  Far 
East,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  tax 
systems  of  several  Latin  American 
countries.  The  Dominion  of  Canada 
first  imposed  a  sales  tax  upon  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  in  1920, 
but  in  1924  the  tax  was  changed  to  a 
producers’  tax  on  manufacturers. 
The  Dominion  plan  was  never 
adopted  by  the  individual  Canadian 
provinces,  and  has  been  subject  to 
almost  constant  change. 

In  the  United  States,  although 
we  imposed  various  sales  taxes  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  period,  these  were 
abandoned  in  the  late  sixties  and  the 
federal  sales  tax  remained  a  dead 
issue  until  1918,  when  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  substitute  for  the  excess 
profits  tax  and  the  higher  taxes  on 


individual  incomes.  It  was  defeated 
finally  in  1921,  after  a  series  of 
heated  debates  in  Congress,  and  was 
not  revived  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  recent  session,  when  a  manufac¬ 
turers’  sales  tax  of  two  and  one- 
fourth  per  cent  was  considered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  general  revenue 
bdl  and  as  an  alternative  to  the  selec¬ 
tive  sales  tax  system  finally  adopted. 

For  ten  years  the  Canadian  sales 
tax  system  has  been  the  subject  of 
such  bitter  controversy  that  a  fair 
estimate  of  its  real  value  is  almost 
impossible.  From  the  standfioint  of 
the  retail  merchant,  however,  it 
seems  fairly  clear  that  it  has  had 
little  or  no  affect  upon  the  retail 
merchandising  systems  of  the  Do¬ 
minion.  Many  leading  Canadian  re¬ 
tailers  even  today  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  operation  of  the  tax,  except 
where  large  stores  combine  manu¬ 
facturing  and  wholesaling  activities 
with  their  retail  operations.  The  tax 
is  levied  through  an  intricate  system 
of  licensing  of  180,000  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  of  a  smaller  group  of  li¬ 
censed  wholesalers.  This  is  done  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  levying  the 
tax  upon  a  single  transaction  and  of 
eliminating  burdensome  tax  pyra¬ 
miding.  Operating  as  it  does  behind 
the  Canadian  tariff  walls,  with  an 
elaborate  system  of  off-sets  through 
special  duties  on  items  subject  to  the 
Canadian  manufacturers’  tax.  mer¬ 
chandise  flows  to  the  retailer  with 
the  tax  buried  and  his  markup  is 
figured  on  the  cost  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  with  the  tax  included. 

Retailer’s  Privilege  Tax 

This,  of  course,  is  vastly  different 
from  the  state  systems  adopted  this 
year  in  Mississippi  and  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia,  where  the  tax  is  essentially  a  re¬ 
tail  vendors’  privilege  tax  and  where 
the  retail  merchant  is  forced  to  re¬ 
cover  his  tax  payments  in  any  man¬ 
ner  he  sees  fit.  or  to  pay  them  to 
the  state  from  his  own  profits. 
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State  imposed  retail  dealers’  taxes 
are  also  radically  different  from  the 
various  federal  sales  tax  plans  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  recent  Congress,  as 
these  latter  in  every  instance  contem¬ 
plated  a  manufacturers’  tax  levied 
at  the  source  with  pyramiding  elim¬ 
inated  insofar  as  ix)ssible. 

Uifference  Between  Federal  and 
State  Sales  Taxing 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  in  opposing  the  proposed 
federal  sales  tax  l)etore  the  recent 
Congress,  was  not  prompted  by  the 
fear  that  such  a  federal  levy  would 
impose  any  particular  hardship  on 
the  retail  dealer.  It  was  ix)inted  out 
that  the  federal  sales  tax,  such  as 
was  proposed,  would  of  necessity 
become  a  general  tax  on  consump¬ 
tion,  as  neither  the  manufacturer 
nor  the  merchant  could  afford  to  ab¬ 
sorb  such  a  levy.  It  was  further 
pointed  out  that  a  period  of  depress¬ 
ion  is  an  unfortunate  time  in  which 
to  levy  additional  burdens  upon  the 
people  generally,  and  that  such 
burdens  probably  would  increase 
sales  resistence  at  a  time  when 
sales  should  l)e  encouraged.  But 
the  main  jxtint  emphasized  by 
the  retail  spokesman  was  the 
fact  that  such  a  levy  would  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  huge  volume  of  new 
revenue  for  the  federal  government 
that  the  need  for  drastic  retrench¬ 
ment  in  public  expenditures  would 
be  removed.  Between  1913  and  1931 
the  cost  of  all  government  in  this 
country — local,  state,  and  federal — 
had  increased  from  less  than  three 
hillion  dollars  to  approximately 
fourteen  billion  dollars.  Where  by 
the  end  of  1931  the  national  income 
had  dropped  from  eighty-five  billion 
to  fifty-seven  billion,  the  cost  of 
government  was  still  increasing.  As 
an  alternative  to  the  federal  sales 
tax,  or  to  any  new  levy  upon  the 
public  income,  the  retailers  recom¬ 
mended  a  cut  of  at  least  ten  per  cent 
in  government  expenditures,  and 
pointed  out  that  public  business 
would  be  merely  following  the  lead 
of  private  industry  in  making  such 
economies. 

In  my  opinion,  based  upon  obser¬ 
vation  in  several  states  where  local 
retail  sales  taxing  suddenly  has  be¬ 
come  a  vital  issue,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  question  of  federal  sales 
taxing  in  this  country  is  again  under 
general  discussion  during  a  period 
when  the  vastly  different  subject  of 
state  and  local  sales  taxing  is  devel¬ 
oping  into  a  real  subject  of  contro¬ 
versy.  I  find  that  many  substantial 
merchants,  having  a  general  idea  of 
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the  proposed  federal  sales  taxing 
plan,  confuse  this  system  with  local 
state  sales  taxes  when  they  are  pro- 
IHJsed  in  their  home  commonwealth. 
Consequently,  the  opposition  by 
merchants  who  are  seriously  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  state  sales  tax  system  is 
greatly  lessened  and  legislators  are 
confused  by  arguments  presented  by 
the  tax-spenders  and  other  tax- 
threatened  groups.  In  many  states, 
during  the  past  few  months,  I  have 
heard  the  arguments  preceding  con¬ 
sideration  of  state  sales  tax  propos¬ 
als,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
there  apparently  was  a  complete  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  tojjic  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  proposed  federal 
manufacturers’  sales  tax  plan. 

To  understand  the  unusual  situa¬ 
tion  existing  in  several  American 
states  this  fall,  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
view  briefly  our  American  experi¬ 
ence  with  sales  taxing  on  a  state  or 
local  l)asis. 

Experience  of  American  States 
with  Sales  Taxing 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
where  the  legislature  recently  was 
stampeded  into  a  general  one  i)er 
cent  retail  vendors’  tax,  which  for 
all  practical  purposes  is  a  merchants’ 
privilege  tax  which  will  cost  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  Pennsylvania  millions  of 
dollars  during  the  current  six 
months  period,  a  form  of  sales  tax 
has  l)een  in  operation  since  1821. 
In  1899  it  was  transposed  into  the 
present  Mercantile  License  Tax,  un¬ 
der  which  all  vendors  of  goods  and 
merchandise  are  taxed  annually  on 
the  Ijasis  of  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  their  gross  sales.  The  tax 
has  always  been  self-imposed  by  the 
merchants  and  theoretically  was 
checked  up  by  a  politically  appointed 
corps  of  kxral  merchandise  tax  ap- 
l)raisers.  In  actuality,  for  many 
years,  the  tax  was  very  loosely  ad¬ 
ministered  and  never  produced  one 
l)er  cent  of  the  gross  tax  revenue  of 
the  state.  It  was  complacently  re¬ 
garded  by  Pennsylvania  merchants, 
as  through  it  they  were  relieved  of 
the  usual  projierty  tax  on  their  mer¬ 
chandise  inventories.  In  American 
tax  history,  it  always  was  regarded 
as  more  or  less  of  a  travesty,  as  the 
cost  of  its  collection  has  averaged 
nearly  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  in¬ 
come  in  recent  years. 

Connecticut,  since  1921,  has  levied 
a  privilege  tax  on  unincorporated 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  con¬ 
cerns  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
their  gross  sales  on  their  Connecti¬ 
cut  business.  An  annual  tax  yield  of 
about  $600,000.00  in  that  state  indi¬ 
cates  its  relative  unimportance. 

Delaware  levies  a  light  tax  on  un- 
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incorporated  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  merely  report  to  the 
county  authorities  the  rough  figures 
of  their  gross  incomes.  Wholesale 
and  retail  payments  in  the  state  have 
never  exceeded  $100,000.00. 

In  Missouri,  a  state  law  permits 
cities  to  levy  local  retail  sales  taxes, 
and  for  several  years  both  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City  have  had  a  loosely 
administered  local  system  at  a  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  rate. 

Therefore,  until  1925,  when  West 
Virginia  transposed  a  loosely  drawn 
turnover  tax,  aimed  at  its  extractive 
industries,  into  a  business  occupa¬ 
tion  tax  measured  by  gross  sales, 
but  including  high  exemptions  for 
small  dealers,  we  had  practically  no 
experience  in  this  country  with  state 
or  local  sales  taxing. 

The  West  Virginia  Plan 

With  the  exception  of  Mississippi, 
where  a  general  sales  tax  of  two  per 
cent  became  effective  last  June  for 
a  two-year  period,  and  of  Kentucky, 
where  a  graduated  sales  tax  was 
adopted  in  1930  but  has  l^een  largely 
inojx'rative  through  court  delays. 
West  Virginia  is  the  only  .American 
state  today  raising  any  appreciable 
percentage  of  its  gross  tax  revenue 
through  taxes  on  sales  or  turnovers. 
In  VVest  Virginia,  today,  a  rate 
ranging  from  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  to  two  per  cent  is  levied  on  the 
.sales  of  the  extractive  industries — 
coal  mining,  oil  and  natural  gas 
production,  lumbering  and  mineral 
l)roducts.  Manufacturers’  intra¬ 
state  sales  and  all  retailers’  sales  a^'e 
assessed  at  approximately  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent,  with  wholesale 
transactions  at  a  much  smaller  rate. 
Banks,  transportation  companies, 
])ipe  line  operators,  telephones,  and 
other  public  service  companies  are 
taxed  at  rates  ranging  from  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  to  one  per 
cent.  Contractors  and  professional 
men  are  assessed  three-tenths  of  one 
{xr  cent,  while  amusements  Ixar  a 
one  jxr  cent  admittance  tax.  As  a 
result.  West  Virginia  collects  from 
these  sources  approximately  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  revenue  needed 
to  ojxrate  its  state  government,  and 
about  seven  per  cent  of  all  its  state 
and  local  tax  revenues.  It  should  be 
l)orne  in  mind  from  the  retail  stand¬ 
point,  however,  that  of  the  three 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  thus  collected  annually,  nearly 
one-half  comes  from  the  extractive 
industries  and  only  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  sixty-two  thousand  dollars 
from  the  retail  dealers.  This  largely 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  West  Virginia 
has  no  large  cities,  and  the  rural  dis- 
(Coiifinued  on  page  910) 
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Building  Business 

with  Quality  and  Service 


1HA\'E  some  good  news  for  you. 
From  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  comes  ixisi- 
tive  evidence  that  quality  is  again 
taking  its  rightful  place  of  suprem¬ 
acy.  You  see  it  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  you  hear  it  in  the  trade  re¬ 
ports  and  you  get  it  first  hand  from 
the  manufacturers  who  are  actually 
filling  the  orders.  Through  my  posi¬ 
tion  as  President  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  there 
is  not  a  single  mail  but  brings  addi¬ 
tional  testimony  of  the  sweeping  re¬ 
turn  of  quality  merchandise.  At 
last  the  consuming  public  is  dis¬ 
covering  that  not  only  is  it  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  buy  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  and  service,  but  it  also  is  more 
economical. 

A  nation-wide  campaign  is  being 
launched  for  the  promotion  of  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise.  The  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association  started 
it,  but  practically  every  group  and 
every  industry  is  now  carrying  it 
forward.  Every  important  news¬ 
paper  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  is  backing  the  movement. 
All  the  leading  manufacturers  are 
cooperating,  turning  their  efforts 
once  more  to  making  goods  for  ser¬ 
vice,  not  simply  for  price.  The  fore¬ 
most  retail  merchants  are  empha¬ 
sizing  the  sort  of  goods  they  are 
sure  will  give  customers  satisfaction. 
Quality  is  coming  back. 

Good  News 

This  is  good  news.  It  is  good  for 
all  of  us — from  the  producer  of 
raw  materials  through  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  ultimate  consumer.  It 
means  that  consumer  confidence  in 
merchandise  will  be  restored,  it 
means  that  consumer  buying  power 
will  go  further,  because  the  best 
values  invariably  are  found  in  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  sound  constructive  action  that 
now  is  taking  the  place  of  former 
despair;  it  is  a  vital  part  of  this 
upward  swing  of  business  recovery. 

From  my  experience  in  retail  mer¬ 
chandising,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  problem  with  which  both 
the  retailer  and  the  laundry  have  to 
contend  when  fabrics  and  apparel  do 
not  clean  and  launder  well.  In  the 
old  days,  it  was  simply  a  game  of 

♦.Address  delivered  at  the  49th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Laundryowners  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL* 
President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  President, 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 

“passing  the  buck,”  with  nothing 
but  loss  of  customer  good-will  as 
the  result. 

But  realizing  that  any  loss  to  the 
consumer  is  likewise  their  own  loss, 
laundryowners  and  retailers,  in¬ 
stead  of  each  blaming  the  other  and 


The  National  Quality  Movement 
is  broader  than  your  business  or 
mine,  but  we  are  a  part  of  it  and 
if  each  one  carries  out  his  part,  the 
success  of  the  tvhole  tvill  be  as¬ 
sured.  Behind  the  Quality  Move¬ 
ment  is  a  purpose  deeper  than  that 
of  forwarding  any  one  class  of 
merchandise  or  of  helping  any  one 
group  of  people.  Its  benefits  extend 
to  all  branches  of  business  and  to 
all  people.  It  is  the  most  direct,  in 
fact  the  only  road  back  to  econ¬ 
omic  prosperity. 


letting  it  go  at  that,  have  put  their 
heads  together  to  find  how  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  trouble.  They  looked  first 
for  facts  and  found  them  in  the 
establishment  of  central  testing 
laboratories.  The  laundryowners 
built  their  laboratory  in  Joilet,  Illi¬ 
nois;  the  retail  merchants,  through 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
swiation,  built  their’s  in  New  York 
City. 

Cooperation  in  Testing 

These  two  testing  laboratories 
have  cooperated  with  each  other  in 
a  way  that  sets  a  splendid  example 
to  the  members  of  their  respective 
associations.  One  has  found  out 
what  quality  of  fabrics  and  wearing 
apparel  are  necessary'  to  give  the 
consumer  satisfactory  service;  the 
other  has  found  the  quality  of  fa¬ 
brics  and  dyes  necessary  if  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  to  be  washable  or  cleansable, 
also  the  best  formulas  to  be  used  in 
washing  and  cleansing  each  fabric. 
With  this  information  there  now  is 
little  if  any  excuse  for  the  retail 
merchant  to  sell  textiles  that  will  not 
give  satisfactory  service  or  for  the 
laundry  to  attempt  to  cleanse  tex¬ 


tiles  that  cannot  be  cleansed  without 
damage.  All  we  need  now  is  to  con¬ 
scientiously'  use  the  information  that 
is  in  our  hands. 

That  is  what  the  movement 
back  to  quality  is  helping  us  to 
do.  For  example:  Mrs.  Con¬ 
sumer  decides  to  buy  a  dress.  She 
reads  the  newspaper  advertisements. 
From  them  she  no  longer  gets  a 
liarrage  of  price,  but  instead  is  told 
tliat  the  dresses  shown  are  sure  to 
be  satisfactory  because  they  have 
been  selected  for  their  good  quality. 
She  sees  for  herself  the  price  is 
right.  Quality  merchandise  usually 
costs  but  little  more  than  inferior 
goods.  Mrs.  Consumer  feels  far 
more  confident  in  this  sort  of  ad¬ 
vertising  than  she  used  to  in  the 
extravagant  claims  of  low  price! 
lower  price !  !  lowest  prices !  !  !  She 
knew  there  was  something  wrong 
when  a  store  offered  for  $7.95  what 
it  claimed  was  $21.00  value. 

She  used  to  start  on  her  shopping 
trips  with  the  expectation  of  trick¬ 
ery.  But  she  had  to  have  a  dress 
and  bought  one.  They  all  looked 
very  nearly  alike  on  the  rack,  so  she 
took  the  lowest  priced  one.  In  due 
time  the  dress  went  to  the  laundry 
and  — my,  oh  my!  its  own  maker 
would  not  have  recognized  it — a 
mere  shadow  of  its  former  self, 
.shrunken,  faded,  aged  and  even 
l)ulled  at  the  seams — and  then  the 
row  began.  The  laundryowner  said 
the  dress  was  no  good  in  the  first 
place,  and  he  was  right.  The  retailer 
said  it  was  the  best  dress  ol)tainable 
at  that  price,  and  he  was  right.  The 
consumer  said  she  would  never  trade 
with  either  of  them  again,  and  she 
was  right ! 

Now  we  see  what  happens  on  a 
quality  basis.  The  retailer  knows 
now  that  quality  pays,  so  he  goes 
to  a  manufacturer  of  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  and  from  him  buys  dresses 
that  he  is  sure  are  well  made — fast 
dyes,  good  fabric,  good  workman¬ 
ship.  Then  he  advertises  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  the  price  first  and 
the  dress  second,  he  tells  what  that 
particular  dress  will  do  for  the 
wearer,  the  service  and  pleasure  it 
will  give,  the  economy  of  buying  it. 
Mrs.  Consumer  reads  this  ad  with 
an  entirely  different  feeling  than  she 
had  before.  Here  is  something  that 
sounds  sensible  and  reasonable.  Yes, 
it  costs  a  trifle  more  than  the  others, 
but  after  all  its  worth  it.  The  dress 
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goes  to  the  laundry — a  modern  up- 
to-date  plant.  The  staff  in  charge 
are  e.xperienced  technicians.  They 
know  how  to  handle  each  different 
fabric,  the  proper  formula  to  use, 
the  right  temperature  and  timeing; 
the  laundr}-  is  being  paid  enough  for 
its  work  so  that  it  does  not  have  to 
overload  its  equijjment.  The  dress 
comes  thick  looking  like  new !  Every- 
l)ody  is  happy,  and  everybody  gains. 
That  is  what  this  movement  back 
to  ([uality  means.  It  creates  confi¬ 
dence.  It  builds  business  and  pros- 
l)erity  for  all  concerned. 

Maintenance  Department  of 
Clothing  Industry 
As  a  merchandiser  of  wearing 
apparel,  I  have  always  been  keenly 
interested  in  the  business  of  textile 
laundrying  and  cleansing.  I  like  the 
phrase  “textile  cleaners”,  because 
that  more  fully  describes  the  work 
of  the  modem  laundry  and  cleaning 
establishment.  Yours  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  department  of  the  entire 
clothing  industry.  It  is  to  you  the 
consumer  must  look  for  service  that 
will  prolong  the  life  and  usefulness 
of  all  wearing  apparel.  The  laundry 
business  is  no  longer  simply  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  washing  and  ironing  clothes. 
Tliat  is  what  it  used  to  be.  Now  it 
has  advanced  to  the  point  of  a  high¬ 
ly  technical  industry,  more  complex 
in  its  operation  and  its  possibilities 
than  almost  any  other  consumer 
service.  To  it  should  lie  given  the 
liest  brains  and  the  most  careful 
study  possible.  The  vital  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  l)een  uncovered  by  your 
Te.xtile  Testing  Committee,  under 
the  expert  leadership  of  G.  H.  John¬ 
son,  shows  the  opportunities  that  lie 
before  you. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
the  consuming  public  each  year  buys 
more  than  10  billion  dollars  worth  of 
clothing  and  other  fabrics  that 
sliould  be  kept  clean.  Most  of  this 
fabric  has  a  possible  useful  life  of 
several  years.  If  we  place  the  aver¬ 
age  length  of  service  at  two  years, 

I  believe  we  still  will  be  conserva¬ 
tive  ;  which  means  that  the  consum¬ 
ers’  total  investment  in  clothing  and 
other  cleansable  fabrics  at  any  one 
tmie  is  at  least  20  billion  dollars. 

Full  Value  the  Way  Out  of 
the  Depression 

just  as  we  now  can  agree  that  the 
Ijasic  cause  of  the  recent  depression 
was  that  the  majority  of  people  tried 
to  get  something  for  nothing,  so  also 
is  the  reverse  true — the  w'ay  out  of 
depression  lies  in  giving  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  useful  goods  and  services  for 
value  received.  This  means  not  only 
honest  representation  of  what  we 
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have  to  sell,  but  also  the  selling  of 
that  type  of  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vice  that  will  be  most  economical 
and  most  l)eneficial  for  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

To  maintain  business  on  an  even 
keel  of  prosperity,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  free  and  continuous  inter¬ 
change  of  goods  and  services.  Un¬ 
less  each  group  of  jjeople  and  each 
division  of  business  receive  full 
value,  the  economic  balance  is  up¬ 
set. 

Quality  merchandise  and  quality 
service  need  not  l)e  high-priced.  A 
10c  article  may  be  good  quality  if 
it  is  efficiently  made  and  sold.  The 
difference  of  5c  a  yard  for  cotton 
cloth  or  50c  in  the  cost  of  a  cotton 
dress  may  easily  make  possible  the 
assurance  of  good  quality;  $1.00  or 
$1.50  more  in  the  cost  of  a  silk  dress 
is  sometimes  more  than  enough  to 


The  return  to  quality  must  like- 
wise  extend  to  all  other  divisions 
of  business  activity — quality  in  ad- 
vertising,  quality  in  transportation, 
queUity  in  banking,  quality  in  the 
investment  securities  that  are 
offered,  quality  in  real  estate, 
quality  in  labor  and  quality  in 
service.  These  and  other  fields  of 
activity  are  all  parts  of  the  vast 
machine  we  call  business.  Return 
to  a  basis  of  solid  quality  value 
will  create  the  confidence  and 
economic  saving  necessary  to  keep 
this  machine  running. 


secure  lasting  service  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  To  sacrifice  quality  for  so 
small  a  difference  in  price  is  pitiful 
extravagance.  To  sell  price  when 
you  could  sell  quality  is  down-right 
stupidity. 

Newspapers  Endorse  Movement 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Sun 
stated  the  issue  very  clearly  in  its 
relation  to  retail  merchandising,  but 
it  applies  equally  well  to  your  busi¬ 
ness.  It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“The  question  the  public  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  ask  is  not  how  much  lower 
is  this  price  than  that  in  the  shop 
next  door’?  but  ‘Are  these  goods 
the  most  economical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  price’?  To  give  full 
measure  in  quality,  to  show  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  price  bargain  and 
a  quality  bargain — that  is  the  chief 
object  of  this  latest  drive  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  merchandising  policy  all  over 
the  country.” 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  quote  also 
from  the  many  other  great  news¬ 
papers  that  have  spoken  in  like  man¬ 
ner  on  this  subject. 


The  return  to  quality  must  like¬ 
wise  extend  to  all  other  divisions 
of  business  activity — quality  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  quality  in  transportation, 
quality  in  banking,  quality  in  the 
investment  securities  that  are  offer¬ 
ed,  quality  in  real  estate,  quality  in 
lalx)r  and  quality  in  service.  These 
and  other  fields  of  activity  are  all 
|)arts  of  the  vast  machine  we  call 
business.  Return  to  a  basis  of  solid 
c|uality  value  will  create  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  economic  saving  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  this  machine  running. 

Take  the  field  of  advertising.  At 
present  the  advertisers  are  spending 
most  of  their  effort  crying  for  lower 
rates,  and  the  newspapers  are  spend¬ 
ing  most  of  their  energy'  proving 
that  they  cannot  give  lower  rates. 
If  both  will  nut  the  same  determina¬ 
tion  and  effort  into  improving  the 
quality  of  advertising,  they  can  in¬ 
crease  its  sales-producing  power 
enough  to  far  outweigh  the  savings 
from  rate  reduction. 

Quality  Advertising 

Retail  merchants  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year  for  newspaper 
advertising;  and  it  is  right  that  they 
should  spend  it,  for  such  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  vital  part  of  the  system  by 
which  the  distribution  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  carried  on.  But,  when  we 
find  that  because  of  exaggerated 
claims,  liecause  of  mistaken  adver¬ 
tising  policies  and  inefficient  use, 
probably  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  this  expenditure  is  profitably  pro¬ 
ductive,  then  I  maintain  it  is  the 
quality  of  advertising  that  we  should 
be  worrying  about.  You  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  since  this 
proposition  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  newspapers,  a  group 
of  the  largest  publishers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  taken  hold  in  a  movement 
to  eliminate  this  terrific  waste,  and 
the  determination  with  which  they 
are  going  about  it  promises  excellent 
results. 

Quality  in  banking  is  another  es¬ 
sential  to  sound  business  recovery. 
As  we  look  back  on  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  five  years,  it  is  at  once 
evident  that  the  conscientious  banker 
has  about  the  hardest  job  in  the 
world  and  also  the  most  responsible. 
Hindsight  suggests  manv  things  that 
could  well  have  been  done  different- 
Iv :  but  we  are  not  looking  back¬ 
ward.  we  are  looking  forward. 
Whereas  reaction  and  ultra-conserv¬ 
atism  were  a  virtue  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  time  has  now  come 
when  more  constructive  action  is 
••'‘-■tified.  Public  confidence  is  re- 
(Continued  on  page  918) 
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The  Retail  Delivery  Survey 

By  RALPH  S.  CHARLES 

Merchandise  Research  Dkision 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


External  delivery  involves  the  move¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  from  the  time 
it  is  ready  to  he  loaded  in  the  deliv¬ 
ery  tru(;k  until  it  is  accepted  at  the 
home  of  the  purchaser.  'I'he  proj)er 
C(M)rdination  of  these  two  major  op¬ 
erations  greatly  facilitates  the  move¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  to  the  custom¬ 
ers  and  tends  to  reduce  costly  delays 
and  delivery  complaints. 


If  hat  is  a  Parcel? 


Beginning  in  this  issue  and  continuing  in  the  December  and  January 
issues  of  The  Bulletin,  we  are  printing  in  abridged  form  the  results  of 
the  Retail  Parcel  Delivery  Survey  made  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  at  the  request  of  retailers  in  the  Spring  of  1931.  This  Study 
was  organised  and  conducted  by  the  Merchartdising  Research  Dnision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  considting  zeith  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Association  members  and  officials. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  zvas  to  determine,  as  far  as  possible  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  privately  ozotied  delivery  systems  as  against  those  operated 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  or  by  a  consolidated  delivery  organisation.  Efforts 
luiz'e  been  made  to  compare  costs  so  that  basic  data  may  be  available  from 
which  merchants  can  determine  how  to  obtain  the  most  economical  delivery 
expense. 

Merchants  operating  their  own  delivery  systems,  and  consolidated  de- 
Iwery  organisations  were  contacted  and  participated  in  the  Study  by  filling 
out  a  questionnaire  asking  for  data  regarding  their  experience  zvith  retail 
delivery  problems. 

ll’hile  it  zinll  be  necessary  to  distribute  the  publication  of  this  nmterial 
over  three  issues  of  The  Bulletin,  the  text  of  the  report  actually  has  tzvo 
major  dhisions — Part  I — The  National  Questionnaire  Surz'ey,  in  zvhich  is 
analysed  replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to  retailers  and  consolidated  delivery 
systems;  (questionnaires  were  mailed  to  a  number  of  cooperatwe  systems 
but  no  replies  zvere  recehed)  and  Part  II — The  Boston  Case  Study,  which 
was  conducted  tnainly  by  personal  contact  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

It  is  planned  to  reprint  the  entire  report  under  a  single  cozier  after  the 
three  installments  haz’e  appeared. 

- ■ - 


Questionnaires  having 

sufficient  information  to  be 
analyzed  were  received  from 
retailers  in  the  following  twenty- 
nine  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia:  .Alabama,  California, 

Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  North  Car¬ 
olina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Tenn¬ 
essee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  questionnaires  sent  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  the  percentage  returned 
by  various  store  groups  lased  on 
annual  sales  volume.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  so  few  replies 
from  dry  gootls  and  specialty  stores, 
these  replies  were  combined  with 
tho.se  of  the  dejiartment  stores,  with 
the  exception  of  those  figures  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  specialty  stores, 
such  as  relatively  high  average  sales 
value  and  low  delivery  cost  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  annual  sales. 


The  number  of  questionnaires  re¬ 
turned  from  stores  was  31.8  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  questionnaires 
sent  out.  The  number  of  question¬ 
naires  analyzed  was  73.7  per  cent  of 
the  number  returned.  Twenty-three 
(jnestionnaires  were  sent  to  cooiier- 
ative  delivery  systems  but  no  replies 
were  returned.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  consolidated  delivery  systems. 
Twenty  replies  were  received  but 
only  fourteen  were  analyzed.  Quest¬ 
ionnaires  not  analyzed  contained  in¬ 
sufficient  information. 

Analysis  of  Retailers’  Replies 

Delivery  Functions: 

Generally  si)eaking,  the  function 
of  delivery  may  l)e  divided  into  two 
major  o{)erations — internal  delivery 
and  e.xternal  delivery.  Internal  de¬ 
livery  involves  the  routing  and  sort¬ 
ing  of  the  wrapped  and  packed  mer¬ 
chandise  after  it  has  been  received 
in  the  shipping-room  preparatory  to 
lieing  loaded  in  the  delivery  truck. 


In  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
volume  of  production  of  parcel  de¬ 
livery  and  to  allocate  delivery 
charges  on  a  more  or  less  equitable 
basis,  some  stores  have  kept  their 
records  by  “counts"  as  well  as  by 
l)arcels.  Opinions  vary  on  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  parcel.  Some  say  any 
bundle  up  to  the  size  of  a  fur  ho.x, 
hut  even  fur  lioxes  seem  to  vary  in 
size.  Others  say  a  parcel  is  a  small 
l)ackage  such  as  a  thin  suit  or  mil¬ 
linery  lx)x.  Still  others,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  limited  to  certain  classes  of 
merchandise  and  whose  bundles  are 
more  uniform  and  smaller  than  the 
average,  consider  everything,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size,  as  a  parcel.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  consolidated  deliv¬ 
ery  system  defines  a  “count"  as  an 
arbitrary  figure  equivalent  to  the 
size  of  a  fur  bo.x,  6  by  16  by  26 
inches,  while  a  “half  count"  applies 
only  to  packages  exceeding  one 
“count.”  Semi-bulk  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  larger  than  any  of  the  above 
dimensions  and  the  limit  that  one 
man  can  handle.  Bulk  is  usually 
considered  as  large  cartons  that  re¬ 
quire  two  men  to  handle,  such  as 
large  toys,  trunks,  kitchen  cabinets, 
washing  machines,  refrigerators, 
etc.  Semi-bulk  and  bulk  deliveries 
are  in  most  cases  handled  by  the  fur¬ 
niture  delivery  division  or  by  local 
e.xpress  lines. 

Routing  and  Sorting 

The  following  general  outline 
briefly  illustrates  the  procedure  of 
routing  and  sorting  of  parcels  pre¬ 
paratory  to  delivery.  The  proced¬ 
ure  varies,  of  course,  according  to 
the  size  and  complexity  of  the  store. 

•After  a  purchase  has  been  made, 
the  parcel  is  wrapped  or  packed 
either  at  a  wrapping  desk  in  the 
sales  department  or  in  a  central 
wrapping  department  which  may  lie 
adjacent  to  several  sales  depart¬ 
ments.  In  any  event,  the  wrapped 
parcel  is  placed  in  a  chute  leading 
directly  to  the  ship])ing-r<K>m  or  to 
an  over-head  cotiveyor  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  This  conveyor  carries  the 
parcel  to  the  shipping-room  and  de- 
ixjsits  it,  usually  by  gravity,  on  a 
receiving  table.  At  this  point  a  rout¬ 
er  examines  the  address,  marks  the 
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Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Returns 
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proper  route  number  on  the  parcel 
and  deposits  it  on  the  sorting  belt 
conveyor  moving  down  Ijetween  two 
rows  of  sheet-writers’  or  stubbers’ 
bins. 

On  either  side  of  the  belt  are  belt 
boys  who  are  assigned  to  groups  of 
bins,  all  numbered  according  to 
drivers’  routes.  As  the  parcels  are 
conveyed  toward  the  belt  boys,  they 
lift  off  those  parcels  which  are 
marked  with  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  routes  of  the  sheet-writers’ 
or  stubliers’  bins  to  which  they  are 
assigned.  In  turn,  the  sheet-writer 
or  stublx;r  makes  a  record  of  each 
parcel  on  the  driver’s  route-sheet 
and  places  the  parcel  in  the  driver’s 
bin.  which  is  usually  directly  behind 
the  sheet-writer’s  bin.  If  the  stub¬ 
bing  system  is  used,  the  stub  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  parcel  and  placed 
on  a  spindle.  After  all  the  parcels 
have  Ijeen  “sheeted”  or  “stubbed,” 
they  are  ready  to  lie  loaded  into  the 
delivery  truck. 

In  stores  having  remote  delivery 
stations,  this  procedure  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  same,  except  that  the  par¬ 
cels  collected  in  the  shipping  room 
at  the  store  are  taken  directly  from 
the  chute  and  placed  in  large  hamp¬ 
ers  which  are  continually  being  tak¬ 
en  to  the  remote  delivery  station  in 


relay  or  “shuttle”  trucks  and  there 
emptied  onto  the  receiving  table. 
The  remote  delivery  station  is  us¬ 
ually  located  in  the  warehouse  where 
larger  parcels  are  packed  and  sent 
down  chutes  or  conveyors  to  receiv¬ 
ing  tables. 

Store  Characteristics  Which  Affect 
the  Delivery  Problem 

From  a  delivery  point  of  view, 
each  store  has  certain  characteristics, 
usually  the  result  of  store  policies, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
stores  in  the  same  community.  Each 
store  has  a  definite  merchandising 
policy  by  which  it  attempts  to  sell 
certain  types  of  merchandise  under 
certain  conditions  to  certain  types 
of  customers. 

While  the  volume  of  delivered 
jiarcels  of  a  given  store  might  be 
comparable  with  that  of  other  stores 
of  similar  size,  the  number  of 
“counts”  would  not  necessarily  co¬ 
incide,  due  to  the  fact  that  one  store 
would  feature  a  general  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  emphasize  the  house 
furnishing  departments.  Another 
store  would  feature  medium  and 
better  quality  apparel  and  accessory 
merchandise ;  while  still  another 
would  be  found  to  lx;  a  combination 


of  the  two.  In  the  first  case,  the 
number  of  “counts”  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  the  number 
of  parcels  delivered,  while  in  the 
second  case  the  number  of  “counts” 
would  seldom  exceed  the  number  of 
parcels.  Then,  again,  each  of  these 
types  of  retailers  will  draw  certain 
classes  of  customers  from  localities 
which  in  many  instances  may  be 
classified  according  to  income 
groups.  While  it  is  true  that  there 
may  be  several  income  groups  in  a 
given  locality,  the  buying  habits  in¬ 
sofar  as  deliveries  are  concerned, 
are  more  characteristic  of  the  income 
than  the  locality. 

For  instance,  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  stores  make  their  appeal  to  a 
certain  class  of  trade,  they  will  have 
a  relatively  high  percentage  of 
“charge”  sales  and  a  low  percentage 
of  “cash”  or  “C.  O.  D.”  s^es,  which 
on  the  other  hand,  because  other 
stores  make  their  appeal  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  class  of  trade,  the  percentage 
of  “charge”  sales  is  lower  and  the 
“cash”  and  “C.  O.  D.”  sales  are 
higher. 

The  proportion  of  net  sales  trans¬ 
actions  that  are  delivered  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  Table  1  for  stores  using 
consolidated  delivery  services,  for 
stores  operating  their  own  delivery 


TABLE  1 

Relation  of  Delivered  Sales  to  Annual  Net  Number  of  Sales  Transactions 


Store  Classification 

Stores  Using  Services  of 
Consolidated  Dclh'ery 
Systems 

Stores  Operating  Own 
Delivery  Systems 

Class  Total 

High  j 

Low 

.dverage 

High 

Low 

Average 

H  igh  j 

Low 

.Average 

Less  tlian  i>ne  million  . 

One  to  two  million 

Two  to  four  million . 

Four  to  ten  million  . 

Over  ten  million  .  .  . . 

Percent  j 
20.00 
65.00 
30.00 
36.60 
60.00 

Percent 

1  4.80 

1  12.00 
10.00 
10.00 
19.50 

Percent 

11.26 

35.66 

17.60 

24.64 

31.83 

Percent  ' 
35.00 
65.00 
65.00 
47.00 
50.30 

Percent 

8.00 

10.00 

5.26 

I  12.00 
12.84 

Percent 

21.50 

39.00 

32.69 

28.33 

29.17 

Percent 

35.00  1 
65.00  ; 
65.00 
47.00 
60.00 

Percent 

4.80 
10.00 

5.26 

10.00 

12.80 

Percent 

16.38 

37.33 

25.24 

26.49 

30.50 
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TABLE  2 


Relation  of  Delivery  Expense  to  Total  Annual  Net  Sales 


Store  Classification 

Stores  Using  Scn-ices  of 
Consolidated  Delivery 
Systems 

Stores  Operating  Own  1 
Delivery  Systems 

Class  Total 

High 

Low 

Az'crage 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

A verage 

Less  than  one  million . 

One  to  two  million . 

Two  to  four  million 

Four  to  ten  million . 

Over  ten  million . 

Percent 

0.40 

0.63 

1.20 

l.‘M 

2.25 

Percent 

0.24 

0.50 

0.05 

0.02 

L.tO 

Percent 

0.32 

0,54 

0.67 

1.35 

1.80 

Percent 

0.51 

2.20 

5.00 

1.84 

2.78 

Percent 

0.01 

0.50 

0.50 

0.87 

0.66 

Percent 

0.26 

1.24 

1.50 

1.35 

1.60 

Percent 

0.51 

2.20 

5.(K) 

1.04 

2.78 

Percent 

0.01 

0.50 

0.5n 

0.87 

0.'>f< 

Percen  t 
0.2*) 

0.8*) 

1.08 

1.35 

1.70 

systems,  and  for  all  stores - by 

store  classifications  based  upon  an¬ 
nual  sales.  A  similar  analysis  of  the 
relation  of  delivery  expense  to  total 
annual  net  sales,  appears  in  Table  2, 

Marginal  or  “Pay  IahuP* 

During  the  course  of  this  study, 
various  officials  directly  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  parcel  delivery 
were  asked  to  state  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  marginal  or  “pay  load.” 
While  practically  all  of  them  reas¬ 
oned  in  the  same  manner,  none 
agreed  upon  the  number  of  parcels 
and  calls  a  driver  should  deliver  and 
make,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
the  volume,  area  and  conditions  were 
peculiar  to  each  organization.  The 
number  of  parcels  a  driver  should 
deliver  and  the  number  of  calls  he 
should  make  in  a  day  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  discussion.  Such  fac¬ 
tors  as  the  seasonal  variation  in 
sales  volume,  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  the  route,  whether  or  not 
.the  driver  has  a  helper  and  even  the 
personal  makeup  of  the  driver  him¬ 
self,  all  tend  to  influence  his  daily 
production.  It  was  generally  agreed, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  those 
retailers  who  operated  their  own  de¬ 
livery  systems,  their  net  unit  cost 
per  parcel  must  be  lower  than  the 
cost  which  they  would  have  to  pay 


outside  agencies  for  delivery  service 
if  they  were  to  justify  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  own  delivery  organiz¬ 
ation. 

Therefore,  the  marginal  or  “pay 
load”may  be  defined  as  the  minimum 
number  of  parcels  a  truck  should  de¬ 
liver  at  a  fixed  price  per  parcel, 
leased  upon  both  direct  and  indirect 
costs  of  the  entire  fleet,  and  below 
which  the  fixed  price  per  parcel 
would  increase  to  the  cost  charged 
by  outside  agencies.  The  marginal 
load  would  vary  with  each  route, 
according  to  the  volume  and  mileage. 

For  example,  assuming  that  there 
is  a  fixed  charge  of  $15  per  day  to 
operate  a  truck  and  that  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  arrive  at  a  10-cent  package 
cost,  a  driver  should  deliver  150 
packages  per  day  to  absorb  this 
fixed  charge.  In  addition  to  this 
fixed  charge,  there  is  the  variable 
charge  of  gas,  oil,  etc.,  consumed  in 
covering  the  route.  If  the  route  is 
one  of  fifty  miles  and  there  is  a 
mileage  cost  of  three  cents  per  mile, 
this  involves  an  additional  charge  of 
$1.50  and  will  require  the  delivery 
of  fifteen  additional  packages. 
Therefore,  on  the  route  in  question, 
the  driver  should  deliver  165  pack¬ 
ages  to  absorb  his  fixed  and  variable 
operating  charges.  The  more  par¬ 
cels  he  delivers  above  165,  the  less 


it  costs  per  parcel,  unless,  of  course, 
he  develops  a  greater  mileage. 

Each  route  may  be  analyzed  at 
regular  intervals  to  develop  a  min¬ 
imum  parcel  quota,  as  well  as  a  mile¬ 
age  co-efficient.  The  $15  per  truck 
per  day  figure  is  based  upon  the 
direct  and  indirect  operating  costs 
of  all  the  trucks  in  the  fleet  for  a 
previous  period  and  it  will  vary 
each  period  with  the  number  of 
trucks  operated,  and  the  mileage 
consumed.  This  figure  serves  as  an 
index  to  compare  the  activity  of  the 
individual  truck  with  the  fleet  as  a 
whole.  Any  route  on  which  a  truck 
showed  a  high  mileage  and  a  low 
jiarcel  volume  in  comparison  with 
other  trucks  in  the  fleet  would  be 
eliminated  by  combining  it  or  split¬ 
ting  it  with  other  routes,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  per  truck 
and  lowering  the  cost  per  parcel. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  if  de¬ 
livery  routes  were  studied  from  this 
point  of  view  so  that  an  economical 
delivery  area  could  be  determined,  a 
more  efficient  control  of  the  external 
delivery  function  could  be  effected 
and  result  in  establishing  a  minimum 
truck  equipment  which,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  would  l)e  effective  for  ap¬ 
proximately  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
time.  The  other  ten  per  cent  or  less 
could  be  handled  with  hired  trucks 
{Continued  on  page  905) 


TABLE  3 


Delivery  Expense  Analysis 


Store  Classificaton 

I'ehiclc  Expense  Per 
Cent  of  Total 
Delivery  Expense 

Salaries  and  H'ages 
Per  Cent  of  Total 
Deliz'cry  Expense 

Rent  Per  Cent 
of  Total 

Delwcry  Expettse 

“Other  Expenses"  Per 
Cent  of  Total 
Delizrry  Expense 

High 

Lozv 

Average 

High 

Loiv 

Average 

High 

Lore 

High  1 

Low 

Average 

Less  than 

one  million . 

One  to  two 

27.80 

16.26 

22.03 

82.11 

58.30 

70.20 

— 

— 

— 

13.90  1 

1.63 

7.74 

million  . 

42.21 

6.37 

27.53 

61.04 

47.02 

53.18 

10.17 

1.00 

5.87 

29.06 

8.45 

1662 

Two  to  four 

million  . 

42.63 

16.91  ' 

30.34 

61.19 

46.39 

52.28 

11.25 

1.63 

6.62 

24.41 

2.71 

10  76 

Four  to  ten 

million  . 

40.70 

13.25 

31.40 

52.26 

33.16 

48.45 

8.05 

2.08 

5.41 

2726  ' 

18.14 

20.50 

million  . 

38.15 

20.00 

28.07 

57.57 

38.75 

47.31 

8.93 

0.71 

5.65 

23.54 

1244 

1897 

Consolidated 

Delivery 

Systems  . 

1  50.00 

i 

1  19.95 

1 

1  30.20 

68.65 

,  33.00 

61.20 

8.33 

3.10 

4.35 

1 

10.49 

1.00 

4.25 
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Consumers,  Producers  and  Distributors  Joining  Hands 


to  Protect  Public  Markets  From  Prison  and 


Sweat-Shop  Merchandise 


AX  A  lTOX-\\  IDE  niuvement. 
has  Ijeeii  launched  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  the  in¬ 
terior  merchandise  produced  in 
sweat-shop  and  prison  work-shops, 
which  at  the  same  time  will  protect 
the  workers  from  unfair  pressure  on 
their  wages.  The  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  largest 
organized  body  of  consumers  in  the 
United  States,  is  leading  off  in  the 
campaign  and  enlisting  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  another  great  Ixxly  of  con¬ 
sumers,  the  Xational  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  Xational  and 
State  Retail  and  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciations.  The  Xational  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .\ssociation  has  already 
pledged  cooi)eration  and  this  article 
is  the  first  public  announcement 
that  the  campaign  is  under  way. 

Effort  Intensified 

This  is  not  a  new  effort  on  the 
jiart  of  the  General  Federation  but 
an  intensified  effort  resulting  from 
the  conditions  arising  out  of  the 
present  financial  depression. 

.\t  the  time  of  the  panic  in  1907, 
the  same  situation  occurred  and 
Miss  Helen  X'arick  Boswell,  then 
the  Chairman  of  the  DiGsion  of 
Social  and  Industrial  Conditions, 
was  aroused  to  action  because  of  the 
effect  of  prison  competition  on  the 
wages  of  working  women.  She 
called  upon  Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin, 
then  an  economist  in  the  Xew  York 
State  Department  of  Labor,  for  as¬ 
sistance  and  on  his  recommendation 
the  Xew  York  State  Federation 
petitioned  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  investigate  the  matter.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  which  was  directed  by 
Dr.  Whitin  proved  that  the  prison 
lalxtr  problem  could  not  be  solved 
by  any  one  State  but  was  of  such 
nature  that  all  States  must  cooper¬ 
ate.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Xew 
\ork  State  had  ten  years  previously 
adopted  a  constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  its  prison- 
products  in  the  public  markets  but 
that  the  markets  in  Xew  York  City 
were  the  dumping  ground  for  the 
prison-products  of  other  States. 

The  report  concluded  with  the 
recommendation  that  a  national  or- 
pinization  was  needed  to  fight  the 
’Convict  Slaven.'”  which  led  to  this 
dumping”  of  inferior  merchandise. 


By  JULIA  K.  J AFFRAY 

Chairman,  Department  of  Publie 
Welfare,  General  pederation  of 
Women's  Clubs 


The  Xational  Committee  on  Pri¬ 
sons  and  Prison  Lalxw  came  into 
l)eing  as  the  result  of  this  recommen¬ 
dation  and  to  the  development  of 
this  organization  Dr.  Whitin  has 
devoted  his  life,  always  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Federa- 
ton  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Dr.  Whitin  has  consistently  held 
that  the  one  and  only  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dumping  of  prison-made 
goods  was  to  develop  the  state  use 
system  of  prison  industries,  in  order 
that  the  prisoners  might  be  employed 
for  their  own  l)enefit  and  training 
in  protlucing  goods  needed  by  the 
states  and  their  political  subdivi¬ 
sions  and  that  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  by  each  of  the  48  States  would 
end  forever  unfair  competition  from 
prison-made  goods. 

Regulation  by  States 

Progress  was  slow,  however,  as 
the  prison  contractors  who  distribute 
the  goods  produced  for  the  public- 
markets  were  strongly  entrenched 
and  the  prison  officials  embued  with 
the  idea  that  the  state  use  system 
meant  idleness.  The  result  was  that 
all  forces  interested,  the  National 
Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor,  the  American  Federation  of 
I^bor,  the  Manufacturers  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Prison  Industries  and  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  joined  hands  in  supporting 
Federal  Legislation  which  divested 
prison- made  goods  of  their  inter¬ 
state  character,  thereby  making  it 
possible  for  states  to  subject  the 
prison-made  go«xls  from  other  states 
to  the  same  regulations  as  g'X)ds 
proiluced  in  their  own  prisons. 

Led  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  a  joint  committee 
was  organized  and  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  carried  back  to  the  states,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  passage  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  Congress  of 
the  Bill,  known  as  the  Hawes- 
Cooper  Bill.  The  proponents  of  the 
Legislation  agreed  that  it  should  not 


become  effective  until  1934,  giving 
five  years  for  the  passage  of  the 
State  Legislation  necessary  to  sup¬ 
plement  this  Federal  Enabling  Act. 

The  Xational  Committee  on  Pri¬ 
sons  and  Prison  Labor  drew  to¬ 
gether  the  prison  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  organized  labor  and 
organized  industry  in  the  Xew  Eng¬ 
land  and  South-Eastern  zones  into 
zone  conferences  on  State  Institu¬ 
tional  Labor,  and  outlined  to  these 
conferences  the  steps  which  must 
be  taken  to  prepare  for  the  time 
when  the  Hawes-Cooper  Law  be¬ 
comes  effective  and  to  develop  their 
prison  industries  so  that  goods 
which  are  suitable,  durable  and 
rightly  priced  will  be  produced  for 
government  consumption. 

The  depression  has  delayed  this 
work  and  has  also  led  to  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  prison 
contractors  as  they  found  a  ready 
demand  for  cheap  merchandise,  ir¬ 
respective  of  quality. 

Sweat-Shops  Increased 

The  situation  was  brought  home 
to  the  Xew  York  State  Federation 
of  W  mien’s  Clubs  in  the  summer 
of  1932,  when  magazine  articles  and 
complaints  Knlged  with  the  Federa¬ 
tion  indicated  that  sweat-shop  prac¬ 
tices  were  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
garment  industry  and  women  work¬ 
ers  fortunate  enough  to  get  any 
work  were  receiving  as  little  as  2, 
3  and  4  dollars  a  week  for  long 
hours  of  labor.  Rumor  was  also 
current  that  largain  sales  were  being 
held  of  prison-made  garments,  add¬ 
ing  immeastireably  to  the  general 
distress. 

The  Federation  decided  to  investi¬ 
gate  these  rumors  and  on  August 
^h  called  together  at  its  Headquar¬ 
ters  leading  garment  manufacturers 
and  retailers. 

The  evidence  submitted  tended  to 
confirm  the  reports  that  the  volume 
of  prison  products  was  large 
enough  to  be  a  disturbing  factor, 
especially  in  this  time  of  economic 
distress  and  also  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  practically  impossible,  for 
the  distributor  or  the  consumer 
buyer  to  distinguish  these  goods. 
The  outcome  of  this  conference  was 
the  pledge  by  representatives  of  the 
Department  and  Chain  stores  who 
(Continued  on  page  909) 
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War  Burden  Costs 

Expenditures  for  Veterans 

Prepared  by 

Special  Committee  on  Government  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
of  Washington  Trade  Association  Executives* 


The  following  table  shows  ex¬ 
penditures  annually  of  the 
United  States  Government  for 
veterans  of  all  wars,  from  the  year 


1922  to  1931  inclusive. 

Figures  Just  Compiled 
These  figures,  which  have  just 
been  compiled,  are  being  presented 


in  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN 
because  of  the  interest  of  business 
generally  in  the  present-day  cost  of 
Government. 


EXPENDITURES  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR  VETERANS  OF  ALL  WARS 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30 

1931 

1914 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1.  Administration 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

477 

N’eterans  Administration 

Veterans  Bureau  7,833 

36,186 

45,126 

45,602 

41.638 

36,574 

37,822 

40,655 

41.276 

45,518 

Bureau  of  Pensions  1,297 

1.749 

1,397 

1,610 

1,528 

1,466 

1.365 

1,453 

1,4% 

1.619 

1,952 

Fees  of  Examining  Sur-  328 

546 

545 

545 

516 

535 

496 

452 

297 

276 

182 

Miscellaneous  Items . 

22 

250 

120 

381 

4.745 

5,360 

189 

568 

273 

Total  Administration .  9,458 

38,503 

47,318 

47,877 

44,063 

43,320 

45,043 

42,749 

43,637 

48,163 

2,134 

11.  Indirect  Benefits 

Medical  and  Hospital  Ser- 

vices  .  36,267 

40,203 

30,508 

32,310 

30,077 

23,981 

21,506 

26,866 

29,678 

33,464 

Burial  Expenses  2.263 

Hospital  Facilities  and  Ser- 

418 

386 

981 

1,276 

1,465 

1.826 

2,479 

2,786 

3,115 

vices .  8  674 

8,772 

11,105 

4,213 

4,549 

4,622 

5.222 

4,044 

8,241 

9,042 

V’ocational  Rehabilitation  178,809 
National  Homes  For  Dis- 

140,005 

109,058 

68,405 

17,003 

2,217 

254 

8 

abled  Volunteer  Soldiers  10,830 

6,651 

6,858 

8,502 

8,714 

9,661 

8,344 

9,559 

12.507 

13.471 

4,525 

Total  Indirect  Benefits ...  236.M3 

196,049 

157,915 

114,411 

61.619 

41,946 

37,152 

42,956 

53,212 

59,092 

4,525 

III.  Direct  Benefits 

.Adjusted  Service  Certifi¬ 
cate  Fund 

.Adjusted  Service  and  De- 

100,000 

120,000 

115.720 

111.675 

111,759 

112,142 

224,000 

pendent  Pay . 

Military  and  Naval  Com- 

3,100 

5,800 

9,959 

10,150 

6.456 

3,130 

2,464 

pensation  . 126,029 

Military  and  Naval  Insur- 

130,115 

112,362 

140,848 

143,956 

173.527 

181.738 

189,001 

199,366 

253,835 

ance  . 

13,235 

90,000 

88,000 

119,%2 

127,019 

117,449* 

115,694 

122.840 

118,508 

Army  and  Navy  Pensions  252,249 

263,602 

227,717 

217,777 

206,674 

229,957 

228697 

229.549 

218.956 

234,127 

173,258 

Total  Direct  Benefits . 378.278 

406.952 

430,079 

549.725 

596,392 

656,182 

649.709 

652.459 

656.434 

832.934 

173,258 

Total  Expenditures  for 

Veterans  from  Govern¬ 
mental  Appropriations  624,579 

641.504 

635,312 

712.013 

702.704 

741.448 

731.904 

738.164 

753,283 

940,189 

179.917 

Expenditures  from  Funds 

received  from  Veterans 
and  Trust  Investments, 
part  of  which  was  in¬ 
cluded  with  the  Trust 

Funds  in  the  first  report.  110.464 

128.679 

36,142 

47,733 

51.596 

58,911 

85,333 

85,210 

79,359 

77,392 

♦Prepared  by:  Special  Committee  on 
^vernmcnt  Receipts  and  Expendi¬ 
tures 

A.  M.  Loomis,  (Chairman),  The  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Union 

Herman  Fakler,  Millers  National 
Federation 

Pyke  Johnson,  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

D.  W.  Springer,  American  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants 

Warren  N.  Watson,  Manufacturing 
Chemists  .Association  of  the  U.  S. 


Harold  R.  Young,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association 

«  *  «  * 

Explanatory  Notes 
The  figures  included  in  this  Table  were 
secured  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  from  the 
\’eterans’  Administration. 

Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  transferred  into  Veter¬ 
ans  Bureau.  August  9,  1921,  and  War 
Risk  Expenditures  are  combined  with 


Veterans  Bureau  for  1922.  .All  veterans’ 
activities  were  transferre«l  to  Veterans’ 
Administration  July  21,  1930.  but  ex¬ 
penditures  for  1931  are  itemized  as  be¬ 
fore. 

Veterans’  Administration  and  Veterans 
Bureau  Salaries  and  Exf'enses  include  all 
items  for  administration  of  all  activities 
and  expenditures  sln)wn  in  foregoing 
table.  They  include  administration  cost 
of  Government  Life  Insurance  Fund 
($3,000,000,000  of  insurance  written, 
$130,000,000  trust  fund,  $70,000,000  an- 
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To  the  Members  of  the 

^"ational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association - 

IN  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  taken  at  its 
meeting  on  November  3rd  last,  notice  is  hereby  given  of  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  January  16,  1933,  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  consider  the  following  amendment  to  Article  IV,  Section 
I  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Dry  Goods  Association: — 

“There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  held  during  the  month 
of  January  or  February  of  each  year  at  such  date  and  place  as  may  be  deter- 
I  mined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

I  "The  thirty-day  notice  of  the  Annual  Meeting  provided  for  by  Section  11  of 

Article  IV  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  shall 
be  waived  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1933.” 

The  present  By-Laws  of  the  Association  provide  that  the  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held 
in  February  of  each  year.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  above  amendment  on  January  16th,  the 
Special  Meeting  will  be  adjourned  and  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Convention  of  the  Association 
'  will  be  called  into  session. 

This  procedure  and  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association  are  necessary  in 
order  to  change  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Convention  of  the  Association  from  the 
I  first  full  calendar  week  in  February  to  the  we?k  of  January  16th.  1933,  which  is  in  accordance 
I  with  the  wishes  and  needs  of  members. 

‘  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 

November  15,  1932  Managing  Director 


nual  premium  receipts,  and  benefit  pay¬ 
ments,  none  of  which  involve  Federal 
appropriations)  ;  administration  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  Fund ;  salaries  for  per¬ 
sonnel  required  for  operation  of  hospi¬ 
tals  (1924-1931),  and  payments  under 
Sec.  203  of  the  World  War  Veterans’ 
for  subsistence  ($2.65  per  day)  and  travel 
expenses  of  veterans  going  to  and  coming 
from  regional  offices  for  examination  for 
rating  purposes. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bureau  of  Pen¬ 
sions,  include  cost  of  administering  Civil 
Service  retirement  fund.  Payments  by 
government  employees  into  this  fund 
amount  to  approximately  $50,(X)0,000  per 
year,  and  salaries  and  expenses  for  ad¬ 
ministration  will  average  around  $100,000 
per  day. 

Fees  of  Examining  Surgeons  are  fees 
paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  to  private 
physicians  authorized  to  make  physical 
examinations  in  connection  with  .\rmy 
and  Navy  Pensions. 

Medical  and  Hospital  Seriices  include 
all  expenditures  by  Veterans'  Bureau  for 
me<lical  and  hospital  care  and  services 
exclusive  of  salaries  of  personnel  (1924- 
1931);  after  1931,  under  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration,  these  expenditures  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  Hospital  and  Domiciliary  Facili¬ 
ties. 

Burial  Expenses.  If  a  World  War 
veteran  died  in  service,  or  in  government 
hospital  since  the  war,  and  if  the  veter¬ 
an’s  family  directs  the  Veterans  Bureau 
to  do  so,  the  Bureau  must  pay  cost  of 
preparing  body  for  burial  and  transpor¬ 
tation  to  place  of  burial.  Family,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  may  claim  reimbursement  for  burial 
expenses  up  to  $100.  If  family  claims 
body  at  hospital,  however,  they  are  only 
entitled  to  reimbursement  up  to  $100.  In 


the  case  of  a  veteran  of  any  war  who 
dies  leaving  assets  of  less  than  $3,000, 
relatives  are  entitled  to  reimbursement 
up  to  $100.  In  all  these  cases  Veterans 
Bureau  furnishes  a  flag  for  the  casket. 
.\verage  cost  to  the  Bureau  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  burial,  exclusive  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  exclusive  of  family  reimburse¬ 
ment,  has  been  approximately  $80.00  per 
veteran. 

Hospital  Facilities  and  Services.  Con¬ 
struction  of  hospitals  by  Veterans  Bur¬ 
eau,  including  amounts  spent  by  Treasury 
Department,  1922  to  1927,  inclusive,  for 
veterans’  hospitals  in  connection  with 
public  building  construction. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  was  discon¬ 
tinued  as  a  specific  function  for  veterans’ 
relief  on  July  2,  1927.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  some  minor  expenditures  for  two 
years  thereafter.  There  is  no  vocational 
rehabilitation  work  for  veterans  as  such 
now  being  carried  on. 

The  National  Homes  for  Disabled 
Soldiers  are  the  so-called  Old  Soldiers 
Homes  throughout  the  country.  These 
figures  do  not  include  expenditures  for 
the  Soldiers  Home  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
which  is  supported  entirely  by  funds 
other  than  Congressional  appropriation. 

Adjusted  Sen'ice  Certificate  Fund. 
•Amount  which  Congress  appropriates 
annually  in  accordance  with  .Adjusted 
Compensation  .Act  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  face  value  of  the  ad- 
ju.sted  service  certificates  in  1943.  .Act 
of  February  25,  1931,  permits  veteran 
to  borrow'  up  to  50%  of  face  value  of 
certificate.  .Accumulation  of  appropria¬ 
tions  to  that  date  were  insufficient  to  pay 
these  “loans”.  By  a  deficiency  appro¬ 
priation,  amount  to  be  set  aside  in  1932 
was  made  immediately  available  in  1931. 

Adju.stcd  Sen-ice  and  Dependent  Pay. 


Expenditures  for  certain  cash  benefits 
arising  under  Adjusted  Compensation 
•Act.  (1)  If  veteran’s  certificate  is  for 
less  than  $50,  he  is  paid  in  cash,  or  (2) 
in  case  veteran  has  died,  his  qualified 
dependent  is  paid  in  cash;  (3)  in  case 
veteran  has  died  and  face  value  of  certifi¬ 
cate  would  be  in  excess  of  $50,  his  quali¬ 
fied  dependent  would  be  paid  in  ten  equal 
quarterly  installments;  (4)  if  man  died 
in  service  and  consequently  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  $60  bonus  on  discharge,  amount 
was  paid  his  dependents  out  of  this 
fund. 

Military  and  Naz-al  Compensation. 
Includes  four  classes  of  payments  by 
X'eterans  Bureau.  (1)  Disability  com¬ 
pensation  to  veterans  for  service  con¬ 
nected  disabilities.  (2)  Death  compensa¬ 
tion  to  dependents  of  veterans  who  died 
of  service  connected  disabilities.  (3) 
Emergency  officers  retirement  pay.  (4) 
Disability  allowance  to  veterans  for  non¬ 
service  disability. 

Military  and  Na7-al  Insurance.  Pre¬ 
miums  received  for  War  Risk  Insurance 
were  insufficient  to  pay  benefits.  Con¬ 
gress  had  to  supply  this  deficiency  by 
special  appropriations.  To  August,  1932, 
benefit  payments  made  by  A’eterans  Bur¬ 
eau  amounted  to  $1,524,455,000,  of  which 
$453,648,000  was  premiums  paid  by  vet¬ 
erans,  and  the  balance  was  made  up  by 
direct  appropriation.  It  is  estimated  this 
War  Risk  Insurance  will  have  cost  the 
tax  payers  $3,000,000,000  when  all  bene¬ 
fits  have  finally  been  paid.  Prior  to  July 
2,  1927,  this  term  insurance  could  hie 
converted  into  regular  (iovernment  Life 
Insurance. 

.Army  and  .War-y  Pensions,  are  pensions 
paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  to  the 
veterans  of  all  wars  prior  to  the  World 
War. 
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Celebrates 
State  Street 


ing  and  merchandising  would  be  made  much 

Mr.  Kelly  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  if  a  similar 
movement  was  started  in  every  city  in  America,  adver- 

ON  tktoter  21st.  Chicaso  celebrated  a  State  Street 
Day.  All  the  large  and  small  department  stores 
and  specialty  stores  on  State  Street  participated  in 
this  event.  Most  of  the  newspapers  published  special 
sections  carrying  the  news  and  advertisements  of  this 
event.  This  note  from  D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of  The 
Fair,  indicates  the  effectiveness  and  the  possibilities  of 
an  event  of  this  kind. 


.PnncenAoarislai’Sa^SXlALl'E  S  M  HEET 


“There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  becoming  more  and  more  costly — and 
that  we  are  using  a  great  deal  more  of  it — so 
far  as  lineage  is  concerned — than  we  ever  did. 

“We  recently  fostered  State  Street  Day 
and  had  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Street 
Council — which  includes  all  of  the  large  and 
small  stores — specialty  houses,  etc.,  on  State 
Street.  The  event  was  carried  out  on  Friday, 
October  21. 

Sales  Almost  Doubled 

“Every  newspajier  in  the  city  gave  us  all  the 
news  space  we  wanted.  The  result  was  that  the 
sales  of  The  Fair,  as  compared  with  the  sales 
of  the  corresponding  day  a  year  ago,  were 
almost  double — I  believe  the  other  stores  on 
the  street  were  equally  successful. 

“If  the  merchants  in  other  cities  in  this 
country  would  urge  their  publishers  to  do  as 
was  done  here  on  State  Street  Dav — advertis- 
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The  Newspaper 

and  the  Retail  Merchant 


THK  public  has  been  educated  to 
look  for  an  invitation  in  the 
form  of  an  advertisement, before 
it  feels  the  urge  to  buy.  Merchants 
are  responsible  for  this  in  a  great 
measure,  l)ecause  of  their  extrava¬ 
gant  use  of  advertising  space  and 
woeful  waste  of  money  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  it  in  recent  months, 
prompted  by  their  desire  to  secure 
sales  volume. 

Recent  experiences  indicate,  as 
never  before,  the  need  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  of  the  highest 
type.  Many  of  us  believe  the  news¬ 
papers  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
media  for  retail  merchants :  if  the 
wares  advertised  are  worthy,  the  re¬ 
sponse  will  be  satisfactory. 

In  prosperous  times,  we  followed 
a  more  or  less  hit-or-miss  policy  of 
buying  our  advertising  space.  To¬ 
day,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  while 
we  should  like  to  favor  all  of  our 
friends  in  the  newspaper  field,  it  just 
cannot  be  done. 

Study  Needs  and  Buying 
Power 

1  venture  to  suggest  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  should  study  the  needs  and 
the  buying  power  of  their  readers 
and  solicit  advertising  only  for  those 
classes  of  merchandise  which  can  be 
sold  to  their  readers.  Certain  news- 
pai)ers  appeal  to  certain  classes  and 
if  used  by  an  advertiser  who  is  not 
in  a  position  to  cater  to  the  reader 
class  of  those  newspapers,  the  result 
is  usually  disappointing. 

The  cost  of  newspaper  advertising 
has  mounted  from  approximately 
per  cent  of  sales  in  1925  to  6 
per  cent  or  more  in  1932.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  an  advertisement 
cost  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 

Often  the  fault  lies  not  with  the 
newspaper,  but  with  the  merchant 
who  fails  to  prepare  copy  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  form  and  tell  the  truth — 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  in  his  advertising.  Much  has 
been  said  about  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments,  invidious  comparisons  and 
price  appeals  rather  than  an  appeal 
for  quality  merchandise.  The  news¬ 
paper  cannot  be  expected  to  censor 
every  advertisement  that  is  present¬ 
ed  to  it.  There  is.  however,  a  line  of 

•Mdress  hfforp  the  Newspaper  .\ilvertisinK 
c-xecutives  Association. 


By  D.  F.  KELLY* 

President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  III., 
and  former  President 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 

demarcation  between  what  we  call 
illegitimate  and  legitimate  advertis- 
ing. 

Merchants  are  rapidly  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  if  they  would  con- 


D.  F.  Kelly 


tinue  in  business  they  must  main¬ 
tain  a  high  standard  of  quality  and 
service  and  stop  attempting  to  force 
the  sale  of  cheap  merchandise,  much 
of  which  is  sold  at  a  loss  and  is  us¬ 
ually  unsatisfactory  in  the  long  run. 

Advertising  Completes  News 

Many  of  us  have  been  giving  seri¬ 
ous  thought  to  the  question  of  what 
can  be  done  by  the  newspapers  to 
help  advertisers. 

Alany  years  ago,  Mr.  Brisbane 
told  me  a  newspaper  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  perfect  unless  it  publishes 
full  copy  of  all  the  important  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  coming  from  a  man  of 
world  renown  indicates  that  news- 
jiaper  publishers  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  advertising  column 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  news  column. 
It  is,  therefore,  remarkable  that  up 
to  now  very  little  has  been  done  by 
the  publisher  to  indicate  his  desire 
to  cooperate  with  the  merchant-ad¬ 


vertiser  to  make  advertising  profit¬ 
able  to  both  the  merchant  and  the 
publisher. 

It  is  my  recollection,  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  then  with  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  the  first  editor 
to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  the 
movie  industry  and  gave  almost  un¬ 
limited  space  to  featuring  the  mov¬ 
ies  and  the  people  connected  with 
them. 

Newspapers  employ  highly  trained 
writers  to  provide  news  concerning 
football,  baseball,  boxing,  golf,  horse 
racing,  domestic  science,  health,  in¬ 
terior  decorating,  art,  music,  bridge, 
fashions,  etc.  Let  us  ask :  what 
have  the  newspapers  ever  done  in  a 
big  way  to  sell  their  advertising  col¬ 
umns  to  the  general  public,  just  as 
they  have  sold  their  news  columns 
through  the  various  features  I  have 
mentioned?  So  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  done  very  little. 

Employ  Special  Writers 

They  could  do  this  if  they  would 
em])loy  skilled  men  and  women  who 
would  visit  the  stores  of  their  ad¬ 
vertisers  at  least  once  each  week  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  detailed 
report  as  to  the  value  and  quality 
of  the  merchandise  advertised,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  displayed,  the 
attention  or  otherwise  of  sale- 
people  and  whether  or  not  a  proper 
and  satisfactory  response  was  had 
from  the  public  on  the  ad :  and,  if 
not,  why  not. 

Newspapers  have  a  vital  interest 
in  every  advertisement  which  they 
publish.  If  the  advertiser,  because 
of  his  own  neglect,  fails  to  properly 
display  his  wares,  to  train  his  people 
to  sell  them,  the  fault,  while  fre¬ 
quently  charged  by  the  department 
manager  to  the  newspaper,  should 
be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

I  can  think  of  many  ways  in 
which  the  newspaper  could  be  most 
helpful  to  the  advertiser.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  if  salespeople  knew  that  some 
time  during  the  day  an  inquiring  re¬ 
porter  will  go  to  their  store  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  efficiency 
of  the  salespeople,  the  character  of 
the  goods  and  the  results  obtained 
from  the  ad,  we  would  increase  our 
sales  two-fold. 

As  one  who  has  spent  almost  his 
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Newspapers  have  gone  along  on 
the  assumption  that  when  they 
have  furnished  the  advertiser  with 
his  audience,  their  job  is  done. 
In  a  sense  that  is  true.  But,  new 
methods,  new  ideas,  new  plans 
have  to  be  developed  constantly. 


entire  life  in  the  field  of  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  and  management,  I  wish 
to  express  to  you  gentlemen  the 
hoi)e  that  the  tremendous  influence 
that  is  wielded  by  the  press  over  the 
general  public  might  l)e  exercised  to 
give  the  American  nation  a  better 
understanding  and  greater  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
department  and  specialty  store  and 
the  important  role  they  play  in 
everyday  life.  Many  consider  mer¬ 
chandising  a  profession,  yet,  due  to 
the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  large  numlrer  connected  with 
the  sale  of  merchandise,  it  is  still, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  trade. 

News  Possibilities  in  Stores 

I  am  sure  were  the  reporters  made 
available,  they  could  l)e  trained  in  a 
few  weeks  by  the  managers  of  the 
large  stores  of  this  country  concern¬ 
ing  just  what  we  require  to  make 
advertising  more  efficient. 

You  should  give  consideration  to 
the  question  of  the  training  of  the 
thousands  employed  in  the  sale  of 
merchandise.  Tell  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  the  silk,  cotton,  rayon, 
wool  and  other  materials  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  that  merchan¬ 
dise.  Do  a  little  romancing  regard¬ 
ing  the  development  of  men’s  and 
women’s  clothing  down  through  the 
ages  and  the  important  part  that  the 
department  store  plays  in  that  de¬ 
velopment  to  this  very  day. 

The  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in 
1893  was  dissimilar  to  the  one  to 
be  held  here  in  1933.  In  the  former, 
merchandise  and  objects  of  art  were 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  sold  in  The  Fair  Building.  This 
will  be  done  to  a  very  small  extent 
next  year,  as  stores  in  Chicago  are 
museums,  art  galleries  and  exhibit¬ 
ion  places  in  their  own  right, — as 
almost  everything  under  the  sun 
may  be  had  here  the  year  round. 

Very  little  is  purchased  abroad  in 
these  days  by  tourists  as  many  of 
them  find,  after  taking  the  trouble 
to  buy  the  merchandise,  jiay  the  duty 
and  go  through  the  tribulations  that 
accompany  entry  into  an  American 
port,  they  can  buy  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  in  this  country — often  at 
less  than  the  goods  cost  when  all  the 
duties  involved  are  considered. 


Newspaper  columns  that  would 
help  salespeople  to  improve  their 
sales  ability  would  receive  eager  at¬ 
tention  from  people  so  employed. 
We  have  in  our  own  organization 
“The  Super  Sales  Club.”  Each 
niember  of  the  Club,  when  trained 
by  our  Educational  Department,  is 
sent  back  to  his  department  to  train 
others.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
watch  a  demonstration  of  the  ability 
of  such  salespeople  to  sell  others  in 
their  departments.  To  illustrate :  the 
salespeojile  are  assembled  in  the 
morning.  A  thoroughly  capable 
salesperson  is  elected  to  attempt  to 
make  a  sale  to  a  fellow  salesperson. 
All  the  arguments  bearing  on  the 
merchandise  to  be  .sold  are  brought 
forward  and  the  “buyer”  is  ex- 
l)ected  to  respond  as  would  a  regu¬ 
lar  patron.  After  a  rea.sonable 
length  of  time,  the  audience,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  jury,  decides  whether  or  not 
a  sale  has  l)een  made. 

Think  how  much  greater  the  effect 
would  l)e  on  sales  were  each  of  them 
regarded  as  a  Suixt  Sales  Person 
and  subjected  to  the  siqxrvision  of 
inquiring  reporters,  who  would  lx; 
ai)t  to  drop  in  at  any  time,  to  report. 


The  tremendous  influence  that  is 
wielded  by  the  press  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  might  be  exercised  to 
give  the  American  nation  a  better 
understanding  and  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  inner  tvorkings  of 
the  department  and  specialty  store 
and  the  important  part  they  play 
in  everyday  life. 


(not  for  publication  by  a  newspaper, 
but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  information  .sent  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser),  showing  just  how  success¬ 
fully  the  advertised  sale  was  con¬ 
ducted  :  how  well  trained  and  effic¬ 
ient  the  salespeople. 

Newspapers  have  gone  along  on 
the  assumption  that  when  thev  have 
furnished  the  advertiser  with  his 
audience,  their  job  is  done.  In  a 
sense  that  is  true.  But.  new  meth¬ 
ods.  new  ideas,  new  plans  have  to 
be  developed  constantly.  What  I  am 
suggesting  here  may  .seem  entirely 
out  of  line  with  what  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  doing,  but  if  you  give 
it  consideration  and  investigation, 
you  will  find  the  small  sum  of 
money  devoted  to  this  work  as  a 
special  feature  would  bring  about 
such  gratifying  results  that  we 
would  all  lx  more  than  pleased.  In 
comparison  with  your  expenditures 


on  other  features  than  advertising, 
the  results  would  be,  I  believe,  over¬ 
whelming. 

Gentlemen,  is  it  not  time  to  meet 
us  half' way  and  try  the  plan,  if  for 
only  a  limited  time?  I  am  sure 
when  Mr.  Patterson  told  me  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  motion  picture  industry 
would  Ixcome  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  entertainment  in  the 
world,  he  had  no  thought  it  would 
attain  the  popularity  it  has  achieved. 
The  movie  people  themselves  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  without  the  pub¬ 
licity  received  from  the  almost  un¬ 
limited  use  of  the  news  columns 
they  could  not  jxjssibly  continue  in 
business. 

W’ere  a  charge  made  for  the  pub¬ 
licity  which  the  movies  receive 
gratis,  on  a  basis  of  the  cost  to  de¬ 
partment  stores,  for  instance,  you 
can  realize  how  excessive  it  would 
lx  and  how  few  motion  picture 
theatres  could  continue  to  operate. 

This  brings  us  to  the  often  voiced 
objection  that  newspapers  should 
not  censor  the  copy  of  their  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  advertiser  presumes  to  cen¬ 
sor  the  newspaper  because  of  the 
alleged  failure  of  their  advertising 
to  produce.  Often,  in  reality,  the 
failure  may  be  attributed  entirely  to 
the  neglect  of  the  advertiser  in 
properly  displaying  his  wares  and 
training  his  salespeople. 

Newspapers  Urged  to  Consult 
Merchants 

Let  me  urge  you  to  confer  with 
representative  merchants  and  ascer¬ 
tain  their  views  as  to  whether  they 
would  welcome  suggestions  which 
may  make  for  improvement  in  sales. 
I  have  talked  with  a  number  of 
them  and  they  are  all  in  hearty  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  thought  expressed 
herein — that  if  it  has  been  possible 
for  the  newspapers  to  build  up,  at 
little  cost  to  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry,  that  industry  until  it  is  now 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world — by 
intelligent  cooperation  with  your  ad¬ 
vertisers  you  can  work  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  help  you  to  help 
them.  In  other  words,  sell  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  your  new’spapers 
to  the  public  as  you  have  sold  your 
news  columns. 


The  advertiser  presumes  to  cen¬ 
sor  the  newspaper  because  of  the 
alleged  failure  of  their  advertising 
to  produce.  Often,  in  reality,  the 
failure  may  be  attributed  entirely 
to  the  neglect  of  the  advertiser  in 
properly  displaying  his  wares  and 
training  his  salespeople. 
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The  Share-the-Work  Movement 


rpHI-lKE  are  so  many  ways  to 
I  apply  the  principles  ot  the 

Share-the-Work  Movement  that 
a  business  must  needs  be  unusual  in 
the  extreme  to  warrant  the  asser¬ 
tion,  nevertheless  occasionally  made 
by  businessmen:  “The  Share-the- 
W'ork  Movement  is  unquestionably 
the  lo^Mcal  thing  in  an  emergency 
like  the  present  but,  unfortunately, 
it  won’t  fit  my  business.” 

Probably  no  meml)er  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
holds  such  a  thought  in  mind.  Just 
as  a  matter  of  record,  however,  the 
department  stores  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  have  agreed  to  take  on 
this  year  twice  the  usual  number  of 
extra  holiday  employees  by  hiring 
each  for  three  days  |x;r  week  instead 
of  si.x.  Furthermore,  they  have 
agieed  to  retain  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  these  extras  by  putting  their 
entire  store  staffs  on  reduced  work¬ 
ing  time  after  the  first  of  the  new 
year.  A  similar  plan  to  double  the 
numlier  of  holiday  extras  has  been 
adopted  by  the  department  stores  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

No  Special  Plan  Advocated 

Both  these  plans  are  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Share-the-Work  Movement. 
This  advocates  no  special  plan  of 
procedure.  It  does  not  specifically 
recommend  the  6-hour  day,  the  5- 
day-week,  additional  vacations  with¬ 
out  pay,  or  a  staggered  form  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  which  periods  of  work 
are  made  to  alternate  with  periods 
of  enforced  leisure.  The  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Share-the-Work  Move¬ 
ment  is  to  make  more  jobs  available 
to  those  who  are  now  without  work, 
by  whatever  plan  may  be  best 
adapted  to  the  business,  industry  or 
profession.  The  end.  not  the  means, 
is  what  justifies  the  Share-the-Work 
Movement. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  adoption  of  any  form  of  work 
sharing  must  entail  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  employer.  Why,  then, 
should  he  adopt  it,  aside  from  a  de¬ 
sire  to  give  concrete  expression  to 
his  sympathy  for  the  10,000,000  and 
more  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  are 
without  jobs,  who  have  lost  their 
homes  and  savings,  whose  life  in¬ 
surance  is  gone  and  who,  in  many 
instances,  are  kept  from  starving 
only  through  the  charity  of  their 
less  unfortunate  fellows? 

This,  indeed,  has  proved,  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  instances,  as  it  should 


By  W.  C.  TE.4GLL 

Chairman,  Coordination  Committee, 
Share-the-Work  Movement 


prove,  sufficient  incentive  for  em¬ 
ployers  in  many  fields  to  inaugurate, 
in  cooperation  with  their  employees, 
one  or  another  form  of  job  sharing. 
Some  employers  have  Ixirne  the 
whole  cost  of  such  work  sharing, 
reducing  the  working  time  of  em- 
j)loyees  to  make  possible  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  additional  workers  or 
the  retention  of  the  regular  force, 
without  reduction  of  pay.  Others 
have  shouldered  part  of  the  cost 
where  unable  to  absorb  it  all.  Others 
b.ave  maintained  wage  rates  although 
forced  to  reduce  wage  i)ayments  in 
projK)rtion.  as  the  working  time  of 
tmjdoyees  was  reduced.  There  are 
many  businesses  operating  today  for 
practically  the  sole  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  jobs  for  their  i)ersonnel : 
dividends  have  ceased  and  these 
businesses  are  continuously  in  the 
red. 

Work  Sharing  Good  Business 

These  humanitarian  considerations 
are,  I  am  certain,  first  in  the  minds 
of  those  employers  who  have  already 
participated  in  the  Share-the-Work 
Movement.  But  there  is  another 
consideration  which  should  not  be 
ignored  for  the  reason  that  it 
amounts  to  enlightened  selfishness. 
The  Share-the- W  ork  Movement 
serves  practical  as  well  as  humani¬ 
tarian  ends.  Its  purpose  is  not  alone 
to  relieve  suflFering  but  to  create  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  business  may 
pros{)er  again.  For  both  purposes, 
the  wide-spread  adoption  of  work 
sharing  is  good  business. 

There  can  be  no  prosperity  with 
10,000.000  or  more  idle,  even  for 
the  30,000,000  who  still  have  jobs. 
The  purchasing  power  of  those  now 
idle  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
That  of  those  still  at  work  has 
ceased  to  be  used  so  far  as  its 
possessors  can  refrain  from  using 
it.  The  one  group  has  no  money; 
the  other  fears  to  spend  what  it  has. 

Work  sharing  cannot  increase 
purchasing  power  but  it  can  spread 
that  power  among  a  larger  group  of 
persons,  enabling  the  man  now  with¬ 
out  work  or  funds  to  earn  and  spend 
the  surplus  dollars  which  the  em¬ 
ployee  who  shares  his  work  and  his 
income  would  have  saved  against  the 


hazards  of  an  uncertain  future.  If 
work  sharing  be  accused  of  depriv¬ 
ing  this  man  of  his  surplus  and  con- 
seciuently  his  ability  adequately  to 
safeguard  himself  against  the  loss 
of  his  own  job,  the  answer  may  be 
made  for  the  Movement  that  it  re¬ 
moves  the  very  hazard  against  which 
the  worker  sought  to  guard  himself. 
By  lessening  the  numl)er  of  unem¬ 
ployed.  work  sharing  reduces  the 
competition  for  work.  By  causing  a 
greater  use  of  purchasing  power,  it 
increases  the  demand  for  g(xxls, 
stimulates  manufacture  and  creates 
new  work  and  more  jobs.  In  addit¬ 
ion,  adoption  of  a  plan  of  work  shar¬ 
ing  carries  with  it  the  assurance  that 
joI)s  under  the  plan  will  be  safe. 
'I'his  is  the  very  purpo.se  for  which 
such  a  plan  is  adopted. 

Keeps  Organization  Intact 

For  the  employer,  work  sharing 
offers  still  another  advantage.  It 
enables  him  to  retain  an  organization 
which  would  otherwise  be  broken 
up.  No  employer  needs  to  Ije  told 
the  value  of  this,  but  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  adoption  of  a  form 
of  work  sharing  by  Thos.  Roulston, 
Inc.,  came  about  Ijecause  a  foreman 
so  thoroughly  appreciated  the  cost  of 
disrupting  an  organization  that  he 
carried  a  proposal  of  work  sharing 
to  the  head  of  the  organization 
which  operates  more  than  700  groc¬ 
ery  stores  in  Brooklyn,  Long  Island 
and  Staten  Island.  This  man,  head 
of  the  wrapping  department  in  one 
of  the  manufacturing  units,  had  as¬ 
sembled  an  e.xpert  force  after  long 
hours  of  trial  and  instruction  and 
easily  persuaded  the  men  under  him 
to  accept  a  reduction  in  working 
hours  and  pay  in  order  that  all  might 
be  kept  employed.  His  plan  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  company  which  put  it 
into  operation  at  once  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  except  the  stores  for  which  a 
special  method  of  work  sharing  is 
now  being  worked  out. 

Such  benefits  of  work  sharing  are 
obvious  and  are  appreciated  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  they  come  to  the  attention  of 
either  employer  or  employee.  An¬ 
other  advantage,  less  apparent  but 
none  the  less  real,  is  the  promise 
which  work  sharing  holds  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  unemployment,  and 
that  cost  is  tremendous.  The  em¬ 
ployer,  too  often,  has  assumed  that 
dropping  employees  and  so  cutting 
his  costs  was  the  right  method  to 
(Continued  on  page  917) 
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A  New  Program 

for  Appliance  Merchandising 

Offered  by  Joint  Committee 

By  ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING  JOINT  COMMITTEE 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee  (October  7,  1932) 
it  was  most  forcibly  demonstrated 
that  retailers  have  a  genuine  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  development  of  the 
household  electrical  appliance  mark¬ 
et.  The  annual  consumption  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  average  home  in  the 
United  States  today  is  only  8  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  electrified  home  of  average 
size.  No  consideration  is  given  in 
this  statement  to  the  possible  con¬ 
sumption  resulting  from  air-condit¬ 
ioning  and  similar  developments. 
Ignoring  this  factor,  it  is  reasonable 
to  exjiect  a  tripling  of  the  present 
usage  of  electricity  in  the  home.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  since 
customers  need  to  buy  $5,000,000,- 
000.00  of  electrical  appliances  to 
reach  the  25  per  cent  electrification 
in  their  homes,  which  will  result 
from  tripling  their  present  usage. 

The  time  elenu‘nt  involved  in  se¬ 
curing  this  $5,000,0(T).000.00  busi¬ 
ness  depends  u|X)n  iinpn)venient  in 
the  buying  power  of  the  consumers, 
availability  to  the  consumer  of  con¬ 
venient  payment  plans,  and  a  con¬ 
structive  merchandising  program  on 
the  part  of  various  retail  outlets  in¬ 
terested  in  electrical  appliance  dis¬ 
tribution.  There  is  nothing  imagin¬ 
ary  in  this  opportunity  and  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandising  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  is  stepping  ahead  in  its  program, 
designed  to  insure  a  constructive 
merchandising  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances. 

Figures  collected  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  and  other  agencies 
showing  department  store  sales  in¬ 
dicate  an  increase  in  the  sale  of 
electrical  appliances.  In  many  stores 
the  proportion  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  sales  to  house  furnishing  sales 
has  increased  within  the  past  six 
months.  Added  significance  is  given 
this  statement  when  one  considers 
that  in  many  stores  house  furnish¬ 
ings  account  for  a  considerable  frac¬ 
tion  of  store  volume. 

The  cultivation  of  this  market  is 
by  no  means  easy.  Traditional  meth¬ 


ods  of  department  store  operation 
may  not  apply.  To  be  sure,  volume 
may  be  attained,  but  volume  without 
profit  is  useless.  Many  individual 
store-management  problems  present 
themselves.  These  cannot  lie  di- 


The  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee  was  formed  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  to  foster  better 
trade  relations  between  merchan¬ 
disers  of  electrical  appliances  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  develop  ways 
and  means  of  improving  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  electrical  appliance  mer- 
chtmdising.  With  the  trade  rela¬ 
tions  aspect  in  the  background,  the 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee  is  now  devoting  itself 
to  an  anedysis  of  merchandising 
problems.  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  Electrical 
Merchandising  Joint  Committee. 
D.  F.  Kelly,  Past  President  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  is  chairman  of  the  Electrical 
Merchandising  Joint  Committee. 
Other  department  store  members 
are:  Major  B.  H.  Namm,  Alfred 
B.  Koch,  and  Lew  Hahn.  Presi¬ 
dent  P.  A.  O’Connell  has  also 
served  with  the  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  Joint  Committee. 


vorced  from  certain  broad  distribu¬ 
tion  problems  basic  to  the  marketing 
of  electrical  appliances.  For  these 
reasons  the  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee  through  the 
agency  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  other  trade 
groups(^\  is  sponsoring  a  new  type 
of  activity, — an  analysis  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  retail  store-management 
arising  from  the  distribution  of  ap¬ 
pliances.  Some  of  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  problems  are  reviewed  below. 

(1)  Other  trade  groups  making;  up  the  Elec¬ 
trical  MerchandisinR  Joint  Committee  are: 
National  Electric  Li^ht  Association,  the 
National  Retail  Hardware  A.ssociation,  and 
the  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 


The  dual  problem  of  testing  and 
servicing  appliances  converges  into 
the  quality  of  the  product,  which,  in 
turn,  is  a  basic  factor  in  good-will. 
The  lack  of  technical  information 
and  the  stanqjede  of  low-priced  mer¬ 
chandise  lias  placed  the  retailer  in 
a  perplexing  position  concerning  the 
problem  of  testing.  In  only  a  few 
instances  has  he  been  able  to  set  up 
a  testing  laboratory  of  his  own  or  to 
make  use  of  existing  facilities.  In 
some  cases  he  feels  his  full  resixin- 
sibility  is  discharged  when  he 
handles  nationally-advertised  brands. 
Then  he  may  discover  that  some 
lower-priced,  non-advertised  appli¬ 
ance  will  stand  the  test  but  he  has 
no  means  of  identifying  it  to  his 
trade.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  it  was  argued  that  consumers, 
retailers,  utilities,  wholesalers,  and 
manufacturers  alike  were  interested 
in  testing  and  that  some  means  of 
coordinated  testing  would  prove  de¬ 
sirable.  To  this  end,  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
problem  of  testing  and  make  neces¬ 
sary  recommendations. 

Quality 

An  aspect  of  quality  which  is 

often  neglected  is  servicing^^). 

Desire  for  volume  or  “good  buy’’ 
frequently  causes  retailers  to  over¬ 
look  the  inqxirtance  of  servicing. 
They  forget  that,  because  of  the 
durable  nature  of  most  appliances, 
the  consumer  will  think  of  the  store 
in  connection  with  the  appliances 
long  after  the  original  guarantee  or 
free  service  period  has  expired.  No 
matter  how  unreasonable  the  com¬ 
plaint  or  what  period  of  time  has 
passed,  consumers  will  think  of  the 
place  where  the  appliance  was  pur¬ 
chased,  hence,  the  factor  of  servic¬ 
ing  is  important  in  creating  and 
maintaining  good-will.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial  in 

(2)  The  im^rtance  of  servicing  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  recent  study  of  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  entitled: 
“Service  Items  in  Department  and  Fur¬ 
niture  Stores’*.  Tn  this  study  the  necessity 
of  frequent  servicing  was  shown  to  he  more 
significant  than  cither  technically  difficult 
or  expensive  servicing. 
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The  Bulletin,  “The  future  pos¬ 
ition  of  any  retail  store  may  depend 
to  a  marked  degree  on  whether  or 
not  it  distributes  high  quality  stand¬ 
ard  ai)pliances.  The  term  quality  has 
a  unique  significance  when  applied 
to  major  electrical  appliances  .  .  . 
Every  day  that  appliances  give  satis¬ 
factory  service  they  are  creating 
good-will  for  the  store.  When  they 
prove  defective,  they  create  ill-will 
for  the  store  .  .  .  Appliances  of  the 
best  quality  may  require  servicing  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  maintain¬ 
ing  ctinsumer  good-will.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  retailers  make  certain 
that  they  have  the  proper  facilities 
for  servicing.”  In  the  same  connec¬ 
tion.  it  has  been  illustrated  repeated¬ 
ly  that  stores  could  reduce  their  ser¬ 
vicing  problem  by  improving  the 
caliber  of  electrical  appliance  sales¬ 
manship.  For  instance,  many  ser¬ 
vice  calls  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
consumer  has  not  been  instructed  by 
the  salesperson  at  the  time  of  pur¬ 


chase.  There  are  other  management 
])roblems  resulting  from  this  service 
factor :  for  e.xample,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  servicing.  Is  the  store  in 
a  position  to  maintain  service  facil¬ 
ities?  How  does  the  manufacturer’s 
guarantee  or  contract  with  the  retail¬ 
er  affect  the  service  problem?  What 
is  the  length  of  time  for  free  ser¬ 
vice?  What  iMjlicies  should  be  in¬ 
augurated  after  the  free  service  has 
expired?  What  jiroducts  require  the 
m«)st  servicing  ?<■’> 

Price  Policies 

Retailers  are  apparently  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  great  number  of 


(3)  In  the  study  by  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  cited  above,  radios  were 
found  to  lead  all  items  in  frequency  of 
servicing.  Vacuum  sweepers  were  less 
troublesome.  Mechanical  refrigerators 
ranked  first  in  exitensive  and  technically 
difiicidt  servicing.  Electric  washers  com¬ 
pare  more  favorably  with  vacuum  sweep¬ 
ers.  (.\pparently  the  length  of  time  the 
product  has  lieen  on  the  market  is  a  factor 
although  the  radio  proves  an  exception  to 
this  statement.) 


price  ix)Iicies.  The  meter  ice  plan, 
regular  installment  selling,  the  use 
of  trade-ins,  marked  reductions  for 
cash,  and  regular  t)ix;n  account  sell¬ 
ing,  are  in  use.  The  following 
tables  indicate  the  nature  of  in¬ 
stallment  sales  in  Ohio  furniture  and 
department  stores. 

The  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee  is  in  the  process  of 
collecting  data  which  will  reflect  the 
price  policies  in  use  by  stores 
throughout  the  country.  These  data 
will  I)e  presented  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  indicate  the  success  of  various 
price  policies  and  the  desirability  of 
making  changes  in  existing  price 
jjolicies.  Without  doubt,  methods  of 
financing  consumers  will  assume  in¬ 
creasing  importance;  for  example, 
one  sales  analysis  indicated  that  49 
l)er  cent  of  open  account  sales  of 
electrical  appliances  were  in  prod¬ 
ucts  selling  at  $10.00  or  under. 
Should  some  plan  of  financing  lie 
developed  for  products  of  this 


TABLE  I** 


V.WUUM  SWEEPER  INST.ALLMENT  SALES  DATA  IX  FURNITURE  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


T  rade-in 
Allowance* 

/town  Payment 

1  ncl.  T rade-in  | 

Balance 

Due 

,  Not  incl. 
Carrying 
Charge) 

Carrying 

Charge 

Number 

of 

Months 
to  Pay 

Effective 
interest 
Rate  on 
Decreas¬ 
ing 

Balance 

Store  Codes 

Total  I 
Price  1 

Value 

%  of  1 

Total 

Price 

Amount  i 

%  of 
Total 
Price 

Amount 

%  of 
Balance 
Due 

Department  Stores 

1  . 

$84.25 

$  7.50 

8.90 

! 

$13.75 

16.32 

$70.50 

$4.50 

6.38 

10 

13.92 

2  . 

80.00 

7.30 

9.13 

16.17 

20.21 

63.83 

4.80 

7.52 

12 

13.88 

3  . 

79.50 

9.00 

11.32 

15.25 

19.18 

64.25 

4.75 

7.39 

12 

13.64 

4  . 

79.50 

7.50 

9.43 

13.75 

17.30 

65.75 

5.25 

7.98 

12 

14.73 

5  . 

79.50 

5.00 

629 

11.25 

14.15 

68.25 

4.75 

6.96 

12 

12.85 

6  . 

75.00 

8.00 

10.67 

14.(X) 

18.67 

61.00 

6.00 

9.84 

8 

26.24 

7  . 

65.00 

12.00 

18.46 

17.00 

26.15 

48.00 

6.50 

13..54 

12 

25.00 

8  . 

65.00 

7.00 

10.77 

13.25 

20.98 

51.75 

3.90 

7..54 

12 

13.92 

9  . 

65.00 

20.00 

.30.77 

25.00 

38.46 

40.00 

o 

O 

10 

O 

10  . 

60.00 

— 

— 

6.00 

10.00 

54.00 

6.00 

11.11 

12 

20.51 

11  . 

49.50 

7.00 

14.14 

12.50 

25.25 

37.00 

5.00 

13.51 

11 

27.02 

12 . 

.39.50 

O 

O 

5.00 

12.66 

34.50 

1.20 

3.48 

6 

11.93 

13  . 

33.50 

O 

O 

5.00 

14.93 

28.50 

Lf)8 

5.89 

10 

12.85 

14  . 

33.(M) 

5.00 

15.15 

10.00 

30.30 

23.00 

4.00 

17.39 

12 

32.10 

15  . 

30.00 

o 

O 

5.00 

16.67 

25.00 

1.80 

7.20 

6 

24.69 

Middle-group  average . 

65..57 

7.46 

11.27 

12.64 

18.39 

50.80 

4.53 

7.78 

11 

16.47 

runtilure  Stores 

1  . 

42.00 

0 

O 

5.00 

11.90 

37.00 

4.00 

10.81 

6 

37.06 

7 

40.00 

O 

O 

5.00 

12.50 

35.00 

4.00 

11.43 

12 

21.10 

3  . 

.39.00 

5.00 

,  12.82 

10.00 

25.64 

29.00 

— 

_ 

12 

_ 

4  . 

39.00 

O 

1  o 

10.00 

25.64 

29.00 

O 

O 

i  6 

() 

5  . 

39.00 

O 

o 

5.00 

12.82 

34.00 

2.34 

6.88 

12 

12.70 

6  . 

35.00 

O 

1  0 

LOO 

2.86 

.34.00 

3.50 

10.28 

12 

19.0(1 

7  . 

j  35.00 

5.(X) 

i  14.29 

7.50 

21.43 

.37.50 

3.00 

10.91 

5 

43.64 

8 . 

'  .30.00 

O 

O 

3.00 

10.00 

27.00 

O 

O 

12 

O 

9 . 

1  30.00 

3.00 

1  10.00 

6.00 

20.00 

24.00 

1.50 

6.25 

12 

,  1L.54 

10  . 

!  29.50 

O 

'  O 

2.95 

10.00 

26.55 

3.00 

11.30 

6 

'  38.74 

11 . 

i  29.50 

O 

O 

10.00 

33.90 

19.50 

— 

_ 

12 

12 

24.50 

O 

o 

3.00 

12.24 

2L.50 

1.47 

6.84 

12 

12.6.3 

Middle-group  average . 

!  .34.67 

4.33x 

i  12.37x 

5.25 

15.15 

28.84 

2.49 

8.66 

11 

;  19.01 

*  Trade-in  allowance  averages  include  only  reports  indicating  the  giving  of  some  allowance.  All  "O”  reports  are  excluded  from 
the  average  of  this  item.  - 

D  Not  used  in  this  store.  **  Source — “Service  items  in  Department  and 

—  V,.  r,.,.,.-*  .u-  Furniture  Stores’’  by  L.  H.  Grinstead. 

report  on  this  item.  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  College  of 

X  .\ritlimetic  average  of  stores  that  report  giving  a  trade-in  allowance.  University  "sept ember '*1932°" 
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value?  As  a  rule,  finance  companies 
will  not  go  below  $50.00.  In  addit¬ 
ion  to  the  questions  raised  al)Ove, 
there  are  such  related  problems  as 
slow  collections  and  repossessions. 
From  information  received  by  the 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  repossessions  have  not  lieen 
a  significant  factor.  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  few  stores  report  any  re¬ 
possessions. 

The  questions  of  markup  and 
markdown,  the  use  of  premiums, 
combination  offers,  and  trade-ins, 
may  be  considered  as  aspects  of 
price  policies. 

Relations  with  Merchandise 
Resources 

The  nature  of  the  product  and  the 
state  of  market  development  have 
combined  to  make  relations  with 
merchandise  resources  an  immediate 
problem.  Recent  shifts  in  channels 
of  distribution  give  emphasis  to  this 
fact.  Everywhere  there  seems  to  ex¬ 
ist  a  pioneer  experimental  attitude, 
which  leaves  much  to  be  accom- 


jdished.  Selective  distribution,  mark¬ 
et  stabilization,  costs  of  distribution, 
and  similar  elements,  underscore  the 
retailers’  relations  with  merchandise 
resources.  It  is  an  objective  of  the 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  to  develop,  if  jxtssible,  closer 
relations  l)etween  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  This  may 
l)e  accomplished  through  a  series  of 
trade  conferences.  The  sentiment  is 
quite  favorable  to  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  and  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  responsibility  of  merchandising 
is  not  an  isolated  factor. 

Advertising  and  Selling 
The  need  for  continuous  promo¬ 
tions  and  dynamic  displays  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  has  been  repeatedly 
emphasized  in  these  columns.  The 
Committee  is  developing  a  vigorous 
review  of  these  problems ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  matter  of  timing  a  pro¬ 
motion  with  respect  to  consumer  de¬ 
mand  and  consumer  buying  motives 
offers  a  real  challenge.  In  a  recent 
analysis  of  over  1500  advertisements 
of  electrical  appliances,  “terms” 


constituted  the  leading  selling  point. 
In  a  related  survey  of  buying  mo¬ 
tives,  the  matter  of  terms  ranked 
fourth  .or  fifth.  Therefore,  were  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  appeals  timed 
with  buying  motives  ? — apparently 
not.  In  a  survey  which  will  Ije  made 
available  to  department  store  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  near  future,  facts  have 
been  developed  which  reveal  con¬ 
sumers’  reasons  for  buying,  where 
they  prefer  to  buy,  and  whether  or  j 
not  they  expect  to  buy  additional  ap¬ 
pliances  from  this  source.  This  sur¬ 
vey  has  l)een  correlated  with  a  sep¬ 
arate  survey  in  the  same  area,  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  advertising  of  applian¬ 
ces  over  a  twelve-month  ])eriod. 

Stores  everywhere  are  confronted 
with  the  jiroblem  of  outside  selling. 
Wherever  buyers  and  merchandise 
managers  congregate,  this  topic  l)e- 
comes  the  central  point  of  interest. 
Does  outside  selling  create  ill-will 
Is  it  successful  in  large  cities?  Doesl 
it  increase  the  selling  costs  ?  Does  it ' 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  turnover 

(Continued  on  page  923) 
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T  rade-in 
Allowance* 

Dmvn-Payment 
hid.  Trade-in 

Balance 

Due 

(Not  incl. 
Carrying 
Charge) 

Carrying 

Charge 

Effectkc 
Interest 
Rate  on 
Decreas¬ 
ing 

Balance 

Store  Codes 

Total 

Price 

Value 

%  of  ; 

Total 

Price 

Amount 

%  of 
Total 
Price 

Amount 

%  of 
Balance 
Due 

No.  of 
Months 
to  Pay 

Department  Stores 

1  . 

$120.00 

$10.00 

8.33 

$20.00 

16.67 

$100.00 

i 

$  7.25 

7.25 

15 

10.88 

2  . 

99.50 

10.00 

10.05 

35.00 

35.18 

64.50 

9.00 

13.95 

12 

25.75 

3  . 

90.00 

8.00 

8.89 

18.00 

20.00 

72.00 

9.00 

12.50 

12 

23.08 

4  . 

90.00 

O 

O 

25.00 

27.78 

65.00 

0 

O 

12 

O 

5  . 

87.50 

O 

O 

5.00 

5.71 

82.50 

8.00 

9.70 

10 

21.15 

6  . 

85.00 

0 

O 

5.00 

5.88 

80.00 

5.10 

6.38 

15 

9.57 

7  . 

79.00 

0 

O 

10.00 

12.66 

69.00 

4.74 

6.87 

1  12 

12.68 

8  . 

70.00 

O 

O 

10.00 

14.29  1 

60.00 

3.50 

5.83 

10 

12.72 

9  . 1 

69.50 

— 

— 

6.95 

10.00  1 

62.55 

6.95 

11.11 

!  12 

20.51 

10  . 1 

60.00 

10.00 

16.67  1 

18.00 

30.00  ! 

42.00 

6.00  1 

14.29 

12  1 

,  26.38 

11  . 

60.00 

— 

—  ! 

j  5.00 

8.33 

55.00 

3.60 

6.55 

12  ! 

1  12.09 

12  . 

44.10 

o 

o 

‘  5.00 

11.34 

39.10 

2.21 

5.65 

i  12 

i  10.43 

Middle-group  average 

80.17 

9.50x 

10.99X 

11.33 

14.16 

65.51 

5.61 

7.98 

1  12 

1  15.01 

Furniture  Stores 

1  . 

115.00 

O 

O 

17.00 

14.78 

98.00 

!  10.00 

10.20 

12 

18.83 

2  . 

100.00 

1  0 

O 

5.00 

5.00 

95.00 

1  10.00 

'  10.53 

18 

13.30 

3  . 

100.00 

1  10.00 

10.00 

15.{X) 

15.00 

85.00 

!  10.00 

1  11.76 

i  12 

21.71 

4  . 

90.00 

5.00 

5.56 

7.00 

7.78 

83.00 

5.40 

6.51 

i  12 

12.02 

5  . 

85.00 

8.50 

1  10.00 

17.00 

20.00 

68.00 

1  4.25 

6.25 

12 

11.54 

6  . 

80.00 

O 

O 

10.00 

1  12.50 

70.00 

j  8.00 

;  11.43 

1  12 

21.10 

7  . 

79.00 

O 

O 

10.00 

,  12.66 

69.00 

;  5.53 

8.01 

12 

14.79 

0 

8  . 

75.00 

O 

O 

5.00 

!  6.67 

70.00 

!  O 

O 

12 

9  . 

70.00 

— 

— 

5.00 

1  7.14 

i  65.00 

i  15.00 

i  23.08 

12 

42.61 

10  . 

69.50 

o 

o 

5.00 

1  7.19 

64.50 

4.17 

!  6.47 

i  12 

11.94 

11 . 

69.50 

o 

o 

10.00 

14.39 

59.50 

1 

'  12 

12 

12  . 

69.50 

10.00 

14.39 

15.00 

21.58 

54.50 

i  4.17 

7.65 

14.12 

13  . 

65.00 

o 

O 

6.50 

10.00 

58.50 

6.00 

j  10.26 

12 

i  18.94 

Middle-group  average . 

78.36 

8.38x 

9.99x 

9.07 

11.33 

69.93 

6.53 

8.86 

1  12 

i  15.33 

♦  Trade-in  allowance  averages  include  only  reports  indicating  the  giving  of  some  allowance.  All  "O”  reports  are  excluded  from 
the  average  of  this  item. 

O  Not  used  in  this  store. 

—  No  report  on  this  item. 

X  .Arithmetic  average  of  stores  reporting. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  OF  100 


I’.  A.  <  I'C'OXXKl.L 


Cli  iiirma  n 

W.  O.  RIORDAX 
Cliii  i  riiKi  II 

CHAXXTNG  K.  SWEITZER 
Tr  CHS  lire  r 


Ex-Officio 

1.  A.  HIRSCHMAXX 
E icc-Cluiiniiii  n 

HARFORD  I‘0\V1-:L 
Seer  eta  r\ 


Presents  the 

NATIONAL  OUALITY 
MOVEMENT 


WE  are  all  vitally  interested  in 
this  National  Qi’.ality  ]\love- 
inent.  launched  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation.  under  the  leadership  of  its 
I’resident.  P.  A.  O’Gonnell 
of  Boston. 

W’e  are  all  ciiually  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  serious  in¬ 
vasion  into  our  volume  of 
business,  our  i)n»tits.  and 
our  s^ood-will.  caused  by 
the  trading  down  hysteria 
of  the  ])ast  few  ye-ars. 

Merchandise  has  been 
chc'apened  and  chea]H‘ned 
until  its  very  servie'eahili- 
ty  in  many  instances  is 
subject  to  reasonable 
doubt.  'I'he  advertising;  of 
almost  every  store  in  the 
cf)untry.  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  indicates  a  state  of 
mind  ainoiyi^  our  retailers 
bordering  ui)un  ])anic. 

It  is  time  we  paused  in  this  down¬ 
ward  flight  aiul  took  stock  of  our 
plight.  Has  this  mad  scrambling 
for  lower  and  lower  price  levels 
done  us  any  good?  I  believe  we  will 
agree  that  it  has  helped  no  one. 
Those  who  have  descended  to  the 
lowest  depths  and  shouted  the 
loudest  about  it,  are  no  better  off 
today  than  those  who  have  con¬ 
scientiously  striven  to  sustain  sound, 
decent  standards  of  business.  In 
fact,  they  are  far  worse  off,  for 
they  have  sacrificed  their  good-will, 
which  is  the  faith  and  trust  of  the 
public,  and  their  path  out  of  the 
wilderness  will  he  all  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  when  the  day  of  normal  con¬ 
ditions  begins  to  dawn. 


By  W.  ().  R IORDAN 

We  must  return  to  a  sane  reali¬ 
zation  of  our  res])onsibility  to  the 
public,  riie  retailer  owes  it  to  his 
customers  to  ])rotect  them  against 


shoddy,  undependable  merchandise, 
])oor  workmanship  and  construc¬ 
tion,  slip-shod  styling.  It  is  his 
duty  to  pass  on  to  the  i)ublic  the 
benefits  of  lower  commodity  prices 
and  of  improvements  in  manufac¬ 
turing  processes.  But  he  is  disloyal 
to  his  customers  if  he  forces  upon 
them,  through  extravagant  claims 
that  prey  upon  their  credulity, 
goods  which  are  not  up  to  their  ex¬ 
pectations  and  which  are  so  cheap 
that  they  prove  to  be  exjiensive. 

Tbe  American  public  has.  for 
generations,  enjoyed  the  highest 
standard  of  living  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  We,  as  manu¬ 
facturers.  publicists  and  merchants 
cannot  evade  our  responsibilitv  if 


we  tear  this  .standard  down.  Our 
peofile  have  been  raised  to  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  (|uality.  and  the  pros- 
I)eritv  of  our  business  structure  de¬ 
pends  upon  tbe  maintenance  of  our 
(pialitv  standards.  <  )nr  in- 
(lustrial  structure  has  been 
reared  u])on  these  stand¬ 
ards.  and  the  i)eoi)le  of 
this  country  are  dee])ly 
concerned,  in  their  dual 
ca])acity  as  workers  and 
consumers,  in  ui)holding  it. 

You  are  wrong  if  y(»u 
think  yon  can  de])art  from 
sound  constructive  busi¬ 
ness  methods  without  dis¬ 
aster.  \’ou  are  demoraliz¬ 
ing  the  industries  n]»on 
which  your  workers  de- 
l)end  for  their  livelihood, 
and  are  deiiriving  them, 
the  wage-earners,  upon 
whom  you  (lei)end.  of  the 
means  with  which  to  buy 
your  goods,  and  you  are  filling  the 
homes  and  war(lrf)bes  of  these  ])eo- 
]>le  with  furnishings  and  ap])arel 
which  will  last  long  enough  to  con- 
tnidict  y(tur  claims  for  tliem.  You 
are  building  a  h'rankenstein  which 
will  destroy  you. 

The  National  Retail  Drv  Goods 
.Association  has  decided  to  organize 
this  National  Quality  Movement  as 
a  double-barrelled  drive:  first,  to 
bring  manufacturers  and  merchants 
back  to  sanity  and  sound  iwinciples: 
and.  second,  to  awaken  the  public 
to  the  dangers  of  injudicious  buv- 
ing.  ^ 

We  feel  that  our  joint  efforts  can 
do  much  to  halt  the  destructive  ten¬ 
dencies  now  at  work  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  a  business  revival. 


THREE  PURPOSES 

1.  To  focus  the  attention  of  the  Inlying  public 
on  the  superior  valnt*  of  ipiality  inerehandise. 
Value,  not  jiriee  alone,  must  he  the  real  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise. 

2.  To  emieavor  to  raise  the  average  sale,  and 
at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  good  will  of 
our  stores. 

3.  To  make  our  advertising  more  productive 
hy  increasing  public  confidence  in  it  through 
the  promotion  of  the  kind  of  mendiandise  the 
public  needs,  and  which  will  give  the  most 
economic  service. 
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Tour  Standards  of  ^uility 

By  W  A.  O’CONNELL 

Presideui,  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  association 

IN  oAory  ty|K‘  of  iiierchaiuiiso  there  is  a  eertain  staiulani  of  qiiaiity  helow  wliieh 
it  is  iiiieeoiioiiiieal  to  hiiy.  (Quality  eaiinot  he  measured  liy  priee  for  that  is  not  a 
true  measure  of  value.  Priees  should  he  lower  hut  standards  of  quality  should 
he  and  must  he  maiiitaiued  if  we  are  to  gain  and  hohl  the  eousiimer's  eoiilideiiee. 
There  should  he  no  artiele  of  merehaudise  offereil  for  sale  in  our  stores  that  will 
not  j'ive  full  measure  of  serviee.  Any  artiele  in  wliieh  essential  quality  has  heeii 
saerilieed  shoiiid  not  he  hoii^ht  or  sold,  (finality  should  never  he  saeriheed  on  the 
altar  of  priee.  The  National  (finality  Movement  has  hehiud  it  not  only  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  Assoeiatioii.  hut  most  of  the  leailiuj;  maiiufaeturers  ami  promi¬ 
nent  husiness  or^ani/iations.  It  has  the  support  of  the  highest  and  hest  newspapers, 
magazines  and  trade  journals.  WomeiTs  Cliihs  are  in  full  and  (‘onqdete  sympathy 
Avith  the  Movement  and  are  diseussin^  it  at  their  meetings. 

Most  far-sighted  nierehants  and  maniifaeturers  know  iioav  that  the  eheapening 
proeess  wliieh  has  heeonie  so  piqniiar  ean  lead  only  to  a  hreakdown  of  all  sound 
and  profitable  merehandisiiig.  This  (Quality  Movement  is  the  organizeil  effort  of 
far-seeing  maniifaeturers  and  nierehants  to  try  and  stop  that  trend  and  to  bring  hack 
piihlie  interest  in  nierehandise  that  will  give  eeonomieal  and  satisfactory  serviee. 
The  thought  in  the  minds  of  all  eonsuniers  when  they  buy  nierehandise  is.  "Will 
this  artiele  give  good  serviee  and  satisfaction?”  The  Avise  nierehant  realizes  the 
sound  economies  of  this  Movement  and  is  huilding  it  in  his  oavh  husiness. 

^iTn  such  forces  at  Avork  the  National  Quality  Movement  is  hound  to  he  siie- 
eessfiil.  The  leMirii  to  ipiality  is  and  must  he  an  essential  part  of  onr  return 
to  economic  prosperity.  The  success  of  our  husiness  depends  upon  onr  giving  full 
measure  of  usefulness  in  goods  and  satisfactory  service  for  value  received. 

Quality  is  not  confined  to  merchandise  alone.  We  must  have  ipiality  in  onr 
advertising,  true  and  honest  presentations  advertising  that  emphasizes  ipiality  of 
goods  offered  and  Avhat  they  Avill  do  for  the  consumer  instead  of  the  present  bally¬ 
hoo  about  hoAv  cheap  Ave  sell.  The  public  is  fed  up  on  priee  advertising.  They  are 
noAv  looking  for  honest  nierehandise  reasonably  priced. 

Next  Ave  must  have  ((iiality  of  service  -expert,  helpful  service  that  Avill  serve 
the  customer  and  aid  her  in  securing  the  type  of  merchandise  hest  suited  to  her 
needs  and  of  quality  that  Avill  give  lasting  satisfaction. 

These  are  the  aims  and  the  purposes  of  the  National  Quality  Movement,  (nve 
them  a  fair  trial!  If  you  do,  you  Avill  he  (ontrilmting  to  the  recovery  of  husiness. 
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Your  Community  Program 

4  brochure  recently  mailed  to  all  of  local  merchants  in  each  community 

member  stores  acquainted  them  tcith  the  should  be  called  to  discuss  this  tnitline, 

immediate  plans  which  this  Association  !*>  adapt  any  usable  ideas  found  in  it 

has  devised  to  sponsor  the  Quality  and  to  prepare  an  effective  community 

Movement.  The  following,  plan  is  out-  campaiftn  which  will  arouse  the  buyinft 

lined  to  furnish  ideas  for  a  local  com-  public  to  an  active  interest  in  the  pur- 

munity  campaifiii  to  tie  in  with  the  chase  of  merchandise  which  has  fiood 

\ational  Quality  Movement.  A  meeting.  value,  that  is.  "tiuality'  merchandise. 


('.ooperutioii  Iroiii  Newspaper* 

Arrange  to  have  artists  and  car¬ 
toonists  rnn  cartoons  in  their  regu¬ 
lar  space  once  a  week. 

Arrange  to  have  two  or  three  ap¬ 
propriate  editorials  on  the  (juality 
movement. 

Arrange  to  have  special  feature 
writers  write  one  article  each  about 
the  Oualitv  Movement  t)r  use  para¬ 
graphs  referring  to  it  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  columns. 

Have  the  Fashion  Editor  men¬ 
tion  often  the  value  of  good  (piality 
in  fashions. 

Prepare  an  attractive  ixister  to 
run  on  circulation  delivery  trucks, 
and  in  smaller  size  on  newsstamls, 
to  promote  the  purchase  of  (piality 
merchandise. 

■Arrange  with  Radio  Station  for 
a  daily  10  or  15  minute  broadcast, 
under  the  ausi)ices  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  or  local  merchants’  bureau. 
Merchants  or  civic  leaders  should 
he  invited  to  talk,  confining  their 
subject  to  the  importance  of  buying 
(piality  merchandise. 

Run  a  series  of  ads  directing 
readers’  attention  to  the  value  of 
good  (piality  merchandise. 

Cooperation  from  Advertising 
Ageneies 

Full  run  of  .space  to  he  donated 
by  the  street  car  advertising  com¬ 
ically  in  the  local  street  cars,  plus 
cards  for  department  store  windows 
and  other  displays. 

Covering  of  billboards  through¬ 
out  the  city,  donated  by  the  bill- 
hoard  advertising  company. 

Di.splay  cards  to  be  used  on  ferry 
boats,  ferry  buildings,  railroad  sta¬ 
tions  and  on  commuters’  trains 
through  the  cooperation  of  traction 
companies. 

Cards  to  be  put  up  on  all  tele¬ 
phone  stations  furnished  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  company. 

Cards  to  he  placed  in  all  ta.xicabs. 
donated  by  local  taxicab  advertising 
company. 

What  Local  Merchants’  Bureaus 
Should  Do 

Have  iHister  cards  tacked  on  de¬ 


livery  wagons  of  all  merchants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  local  association — 
with  copy  readable  from  sidewalks. 
'I'hese  cards  also  to  be  distributed 
to  stores  iu  residential  districts 
throughout  the  city. 

riirough  contact  with  radio 
broadcasting  stations.  endea\’or  to 
inlluence  radio  advertisers  to  satur¬ 
ate  their  jirograms  with  reference  to 
(piality  merchandise. 

In  coojieration  with  both  the 
new.spa])ers  and  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  arrange  for  inspirational 
sjieeches  on  the  (Juality  .Movement. 
Leading  civic  iiersonages  to  give 
short  talks  as  often  as  iKissible. 

.Appoint  a  committee  of  sjieakers 
to  give  inspirational  talks  before 
organizations  that  meet  in  the  city. 

\V  liat  Merchants  Should  Do 

Have  special  window  displays 
supporting  the  (piality  movement. 

Plan  a  sjiecial  series  of  new.sjia- 
jier  advertisements  emphasizing  the 
(piality  a])i>eal  in  merchandise  and 
heading  each  advertisement  with 
(piality  themes.  Each  advertisement 
also  should  include  one  editorial  on 
the  imjiortance  of  buying  (piality 
merchandise.  .As  the  success  of  all 
merchandising  events  is  directlv 
l)ro])ortionate  to  the  jiublicity  given 
them,  stores  should  coojierate  in  this 
city-wide  and  nation-wide  movement 
by  using  as  much  advertising  space 
as  is  conpiatible  with  the  policies  of 
the  stores. 

Interior  store  (lis|)lays  and  exhib¬ 
its  incltiding  posters  sbould  be  plant¬ 
ed  throughout  the  store. 

In  the  store’s  regular  broadcasts 
constant  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  Xational  ( juality  C'amiiaign. 

In  the  selection  of  merchandise 
items  to  be  advertised,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  medium  to  high 
prices  also  be  ])romoted.  I'his  will 
include  best  selling  items  as  well  as 
those  which  sell  in  the  next  higher 
tirice  lines.  Of  course,  wherever  a 
higher  price  line  is  advertised,  the 
advertising  copy  shou'd  emjihasize 
the  greater  value  which  a  few  more 
dollars  offers  the  customer. 
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Merchandisers  Rally  to  Oualitv 


An  Ohio  (IqKirtiucut  >toie  execu¬ 
tive  said  that  a  lU  per  cent  iii- 
cretise  in  their  average  sale 
liacl  lieen  due.  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  t;ict  that  their  huyers  make  it  ;i 
practice  to  spend  part  of  their  time 
on  the  lloor  working  with  sales- 
jK-ople  to  make  sure  they  show 
liigher  ])riced  merchandise  and  that 
they  are  thoroughly  ticcpiainted  with 
its  merits. 

.Another  store  was  successful  in 
an  experiment  of  promoting  some 
merchandise  considerably  higher 
than  the  medium  price  levels,  h'or 
instance,  this  store  promoted  cur¬ 
tains  at  i?40  :ind  greatly  increased 
the  sale  of  $10,  $15  and  $J0  cur¬ 
tains,  and  sold  hundreds  of  pairs  at 
$3  :ind  $5.  They  I>elieve  that  little  of 
this  merchandise  would  have  been 
sold  had  their  store  continued  the 
practice  of  e.xclusively  jiutting  the 
promotional  emphasis  upon  the  low¬ 
er  and  best  selling  jnice  lines. 

The  merchandise  manager  of  a 
large  chain  store  organization  stated 
that  his  tirm  is  imrchasing  only 
laboratory  tested  merchandise  which, 
in  itself,  insures  a  standard  of  ipial- 
ity  regtirdless  of  price. 

That  retailers  must  insist  upon  a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  (piality 
standards  when  purchasing  mer¬ 
chandise,  has  been  e.xpressed  by 
Mr.  Neil  Octree,  president  of  James 
.McCreery  N-  Co..  New  York.  He 
further  stated.  "The  (juality  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  merchandise  which  we 
should  stock  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  important  consideration  in  at- 
temirting  to  improve  the  average 


sale.  If  merchants  will  insist  that 
no  merchandise  is  iiermitted  to  get 
into  their  stocks  that  does  not  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  their  previous  (pudity 
specilictUions.  the  tiverage  sale  will 


automatically  improve.  The  old- 
time  buyers  were  trained  to  look 
for  ([uality.  riiey  rigidly  insjiected 
incoming  merchandise  to  make  sure 
that  it  came  iqi  to  s]iecilic;itions.” 


Tripliiifi;  Dollar  Volmiie  1)V  Tradiii*'  Lp 

the  first  time  possibly  in  the  history  of  the  hrederick 
l.oeser  t  o.  basement  tin  oversold  condition  prevtiils  in 
almost  every  item  in  the  drapery  and  curtain  section  and 
e.xecutives  attribute  this  almost  entirely  to  the  introduction 
of  a  trading-u])  policy  to  meet  the  public  demand  for  better 
i|uality  goods,  tice'ording  to  an  tirticle  in  the  Daily  News 
Kecoril. 

file  basement  is  declared  to  have  tripled  dollar  volume  in 
(  k'tober  as  compared  with  (  K  tober  a  year  .ago. 

.\t  the  recent  dollar  day  sale  ;i  dollar  living  room  curtain 
<d'  tJiilored  manpiisette  and  novelty  rayon  with  pinch  pleated 
top  :md  also  rayon  nets  with  valance  tops  were  put  on  sale  and 
were  found  to  outsell  lower  priced  curtains  lU  to  1. 

Curtains  previously  featured  had  iK-en  under  a  dollar. 
$l.tt9  tailored  rayon  curtain  was  stocked  and  has  been  .sold 
out  three  times  since  Oct.  1. 

In  the  drajiery  section  the  top  price  is  now  $8.9.s  tigainst  a 
top  of  $1.69  ;i  yetir  ago.  'fhe  most  popular  number  is  a  4U- 
inch  .Shiki,  of  jdain  nub  yarn,  in  rose,  gold,  blue,  green,  rust 
:md  red  which  .sells  :it  $3.79,  more  tli:m  twice  the  i^revious 
to])  i)rice. 

"In  dresses  we  are  droi)])ing  the  .$1.<S8  line  in  ftivor  of  the 
$2.88  which  we  find  more  in  demand  ;md  we  :ire  afso  building 
u])  the  $3.94  niche,  as  we  find  this  more  i)o]mlar  than  $1.88”, 
rejMjrts  W.  j.  (lilrein,  basement  inerchtmdise  mantiger. 

(iains  were  reported  in  many  departments,  incluiling  men’s 
and  boys’  clothing.  In  view  of  the  tendency  towanl  higher 
priced  goods,  Mr.  (lilrein  said  it  was  iMissible  that  the  $7.70 
line  of  clothing  would  be  dro])])ed  :md  more  emi)hasis  put  on 
the  t)ther  lines. 


A  (,)uality  Window  Display  by  K.  H.  Maey  &  Co.,  liie. 
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The  Way  to  Better  Selling 


I  \  promoting  the  sale  of  better 
merchandise,  the  training  director 
should  first  consider  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  salesperson.  A  girl 
vvcjrking  on  a  reduced  salary,  and 
having  a  hard  time  at  home,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  her  customers 
are  linancially  in  the  same  situation 
as  herself.  She  brings  out  her 
cheapest  merchandise  as  a  matter  of 
cour.se.  Xot  e.xpecting  to  .sell  cpiality 
goods,  she  makes  little  or  no  effort 
to  interest  the  customer  in  higher 
price  lines.  However,  the  buying 
public  cares  as  much  for  good 
values  as  it  ever  did.  in  fact  more 
than  formerly,  after  having  experi¬ 
mented  for  a  year  or  tw(j  with 
goods  below  normal  standards.  At 
jwesent  prices,  the  medium  range 
which  we  have  usually  advocated 
for  a  fir.st  showing  is  no  more  be¬ 
yond  the  average  customer's  range 
than  it  was  before  the  depression  at 
the  higher  prices  then  prevailing. 

(lO  into  any  store  and  notice  the 
number  of  people  Iniying  luxury 
item.s — non-essentials.  \Vatch  the  tea 
rooms  and  higher  priced  restaurants 
and  observe  how  much  expensive 
food  is  being  served,  (live  .some 
thought  to  the  patronage  (jf  theaters 
and  movie  houses.  I*eoi)le  who 
spend  money  for  jewelry,  for  rich 
desserts,  and  for  entertainments 
have  a  surplus. 

A  talk  along  these  lines  will  help 


to  correct  the  fal.se  idea  tluit  any 
store’s  customers  are  down  to  the 
last  cent  and  can  buy  only  the 
cheapest  article  that  will  serve.  If 
siilespcof^lv  xcill  (jive  first  place  in 
their  thoinjlits  to  better  iiiercluindise 
and  better  service  instead  of  to  the 
loivest  price  raiuje,  the  average  sale 
7eill  be(jin  to  increase. 

riiere  are  few  women  who  would 
not  buy  a  1^2.95  or  ;i  $3.95  slip, 
rather  than  one  at  $1.95,  were  such 
differences  pointed  out  as  the 
greater  width,  better  cut,  liner  work¬ 
manship  and  materials  of  the  more 
expensive  garment. 

Ke-education  in  talking  points, 
especially  as  regards  (juality,  is  the 
supreme  need  of  the  moment,  t  )ne 
training  dei)artment  recently  train¬ 
ed  a  large  number  of  e.xtras  for  an 
Anniversary  .^ale.  I'he  importance 
attached  to  the  ‘‘(piality  movement" 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  the.se 
temporary  salespeople  were  given 
an  hour's  instruction  in  “selling 
(jualitv  merchandise"  with  emphasis 
on  the  following  points ; 

1.  Durahility 

2.  Practicability 

3.  Satisfaction 

4.  Outdity  anil  heel  of  Ifetter 
Merchatidise 

"How  to  introduce  price  range” 
was  also  discussed.  I'he  average 


customer  does  not  state  a  certain 
\)rice  she  wishes  to  pay.  She  may 
stiy  “not  very  expensive"  hut  how 
is  ;i  relative  term  of  that  kind  to 
be  interpreted?  What  one  person 
considers  expensive  is  cheap  to 
another,  tmd  vice  ver.sa.  The 
meditim  price  is  .safe  as  a  beginning. 
If  a  low  price  is  specifically  men¬ 
tioned,  an  article  at  that  price 
should  be  shown  but  ijuickly  follow¬ 
ed  by  jinother  in  the  next  i)rice 
range.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
will  usually  result  in  the  sale  of 
the  better  value. 

KXLIST  T  H  !•:  lU’ Y  H  U  S 

^^llE  Inner  of  merchandi.se  is  the 

logical  person  to  interest  the 
.s;despeo])le  in  it,  to  give  them  the  in- 
foniKition  which  they  nntst  have  to 
sell  it  enthusiastically  and  with  ap- 
precitition  of  its  special  iiualities. 
.\.s  soon  as  new  merchandise  arrives 
in  a  deptirtment,  the  buyer  should 
hold  a  meeting  with  the  salespeojile, 
tell  them  why  the  goods  were  bought 
:md  i)oint  out  the  features  that  will 
make  it  apjietd  to  customers.  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  interesting  and  telling 
wtiys  of  pre.senting  the  tiew  line  to 
customers  mtiy  he  developed  by  the 
salespeople  utider  the  leadership  of 
the  buyer.  The  trainitig  director 
>hould  tittend  meetings  of  this  kind 
whenever  possible.  .She  mav  help 
to  make  the  discussion  iirorttable. 
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Store  Displays  of  Quality 


'PilliliK  arc  Imiidrcds  ut  clil'fcrcnt 
■*■di^play  ideas  which,  if  executed 
intelligently,  will  contrihiile  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  National 
yualily  Alovenient  and  to  increasing 
tlie  average  sale. 

l  i  1-  1-  1<:  C  T  1  \  1-:  1  U  E  A  S 

pUhSENT  day  conditions  have 

made  consumers  spend  wisely. 
They  want  value  for  their  money, 
riiey  want  to  know  what  they  are 
getting  for  their  dollar.  They  are 
interested  in  quality-right  merchan¬ 
dise — something  that  will  give  them 
complete  satislaction.  Tliey  can’t 
afford  to  Iniy  something  which  does 
not  give  them  complete  satisfaction. 
Realizing  these  facts,  we  must  en¬ 
deavor  to  dramatize  the  selling 
points,  the  inherent  quality  value, 
the  characteristics  which  make  the 
item  a  "good  buy." 

W  hen  we  are  told  that  a  certain 
shirt  represents  a  real  value  :it  $1.95, 
we  shottld  not  simply  jitit  in  .a  nicely 
arranged  display  ol  shirts  with  a 
card  stating,  "Elen’s  .Shirts,  $l.l>5.” 
If  we  know  ottr  job,  we  will  lind 
out  what  characteristics  in  the  shirt 
make  it  a  quality  item  which  will 
give  the  cotistimer  satsfaction.  We 
may  find  out  that  ( 1  )  it  is  jire- 
shruiik;  (2)  it  is  vat-dyed;  (3;  it 
is  sun-fast;  (4)  it  is  full-cut  and 
roomy— no  bulging;  (5j  it  has 


ocean  pearl  buttons;  ((>;  it  has  tine 
lining  in  collar,  cuff  and  center 
pkat.  When  we  have  this  informa¬ 
tion,  it  requires  only  a  simple  dis- 


■ 

For  the  Gaieties 


I’osUt  I’roiii  Stern  Brothers 

play  techni(|ne  to  get  the  message 
to  the  jnihlic. 

the  hands  of  cleverly  trained 
salespeojile  suggestive  selling  is  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  increased  sales 
of  merchandise.  But  suggestive 
selling  can  he  materially  assisted  by 


having  supplementary  displays  of 
the  same  merchandise  at  higher 
prices.  Fur  example,  if  a  store  gets 
behind  :i  7l>  cent  hosiery  promotion 
aggressively,  adjacent  to  the  tlisplay 
ot  the  featureil  price  there  should 
also  be  displayed  other  jirice  lines — 
say  d,S  cents  :ind  In  that  way, 

without  inconveniencing  the  custom¬ 
er,  the  salesperson  can  direct  her  at¬ 
tention  to  the  superior  .selling  points 
of  the  better  quality  merchandise. 

1-:  .\  S  E  M  It  I.  !•:  I)  1  .S  P  L  .\  Y  S 

I X  varions  sitigle  item  promotions, 

when  ;i  departtnetit  display  is 
shown  of  the  advertised  item,  allied 
items  shotild  also  be  displayed  near 
the  featured  item.  For  e.xample,  if  a 
large  curtain  promotion  is  planned, 
arnmgcments  can  be  made  to  dis¬ 
play  adjticent  to  the  curtains,  other 
needed  items,  such  as  curtain  rods, 
ready-made  draperies.  In  depart¬ 
mental  arrangements  of  allied 
merchandise,  serious  consideration 
shotild  be  given  to  the  display  of 
allied  accessories  to  key  items. 

When  using  this  effective  idea  a 
cotitinuous  effort  should  be  made  to 
discriminate  in  the  choice  of  price 
lines  and  different  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  are  displayed  togeth¬ 
er.  These  should  be  selected  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  ttiste  level  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  which  the  featured  item 
apjieals. 
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Some  Oualit 


H  hnK  are  stuiie  auvertiseiiu^nts^  pieked  at 
raiKloin  ficuii  papers  in  Kaslern  eitieg, 
llial  <‘<nivey  tlie  feelin*;  »»!’  (fimlity  in  an 
impressive  way.  S«nne  nf  llieiii  talk  (juaJ- 
ily:  some.  I»y  tlieir  elegance  ami  earelulh 
•  lireeleil  eopy.  merely  sufjfiest  it.  Imt  in  everr 
ease  I  lie  eonsnnier's  llion<!lits  are  led  awav 
Irom  priee  appeal  and  I'aslened  on  tpialitv. 

W  e  do  not  siiftfrest  that  yon  use  these 
exaet  advert isiunents.  In  the  ftdlowin^  pages 
yon  will  lind  some  advertising  material 
prepared  lor  yonr  own  speeial  use  hv  some 
of  the  eleverest  men  in  the  advertising  pro- 


ats  at 

^750 


Good  Times  or  Bad 


THERE'S  ALWAYS  A  MARKET 


If  you're  a  stickler  for  reoily  good  clothes 
you  will  like  these  coots.  The  workmonship 
is  completely  professionol  — you  know, 
moster-cut  shoulders  ond  those  subtle  tucks 
•n  the  right  ploces;  the  moteriols  — heovy 
suede-hke  cloth,  woolens  under  the  crepe 
influence,  ore  of  the  finest.  And  we  re 
especially  pleosed  with  superb  furs  used 
for  trimming.  One  hos  o  coUor  of  notu'ol 
mink  isizes  14  thru  20,;  onother  is  collared 
in  that  dork  silver  fox  so  rore  this  seoson 
(sizes  14  thru  40!;  and  the  third  is  trimmed 
With  flottering  quantities  of  white  fox  dyed 
blue.  In  block  only.  (Sizes  12  thru  38.) 


FOR  SMART,  DISTINCTIVE  MERCHANDISE 


AT  FAIR  PRICES 


uNtomcn 


)uM‘  lUX  ixcii  iiiconvcnicnci'd  hv  aiiv  h.ind -to - iniuiih  Suving 
poliev  on  ihc  ixirt  ol  this  More*.  U  V  A</tt  /At* 


•  Best's  prices  h.ive  tcillowed  ctimmocJiiy  markets  hut  liL*st's  hzs 
not  succiimhed  to  the  panukv  pr.ieiiee  ot  sellinir  price  .uid  ninh 


before  that. 


necessitv  to 


•  W'c  believe  that  the  great  majority  ol  educated  Americans  will 
alwjvs  want  ciuality  merchandise,  we  believe  that  they  seethe 
economy  of  buving  equality  merchamlise.  we  believe  that  they 
approve,  and  perhaps  applaud,  the  Best  poliev  ol  m.iinraining 
this  as  a  Quality  Store. 


fVhat  This 
Country  IVantf. 


is  more  quality!  In  these  days  of  low 
prices  when  markets  are  flooded  with 
inferior  merchandise,  it  is  regrettable 
that  some  unscrupulous  stores  will 
offer  bargains  of  doubtful  value  and 
uncertain  quality!  We  believe  that 
the  average  American  shopper  may 
be  fooled  once — but  not  twice! 

Here  at  Schoonmakeris  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  campaigning  on  our  platform 
of — “Quality  at  a  price,  but  never 
price  without  quality!,” 


BEST  &  CO.,  FIFTH  AVENUE 


I  1234  Neioburgh  and  Berncmi^  2V.  7* 
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Advertising 


Cessioii.  We  suggest  you  take  the  iiiuterial 
eontained  in  these  pages  and  work  it  intt» 
advertiseiiieiits  as  eonviiieiiig  and  as  vahiaide 
to  the  cause  of  quality  as  those  renrodueed 
on  tliese  two  pages, 

I'nited  we  stand.  I’lie  National  (,)ualily 
Moveineiil  iiiiist  have  y«»ur  fullest  eo<qM*ra- 
tioii.  (,)ualilv  iniist  he  adviutised  and  pule 
lifized  until  all  the  uiifortiiiiate  price  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  last  three  years  has  heen 
forgotten.  Tell  the  coiisunu'r  you  stand  for 
(pialitv  and  reap  the  rewards  this  great 
national  moveineiit  will  hring  thos<‘  who 
cooperate  in  it. 


PENNY  WISE 
AND  A  POUND 
FOOUSH 


/•’  I  ?'C)  fOOCfO  t  rf  TO-  KO 
fior  ill  A  L  ffU 

HA'.  VOUL 


n  A  ».i90  10  f  'J  vvr-  Mi 

\*  n  n  (\no(0 10 

vs..-  i 


Slattery 


lh«r«  or*  no  ohorl  cute  lo 
'■  oboorvos  tho  Motor- 
coating  otido  hit  habitual  ro- 
•orvo  to  regard  with  amuM- 
monl  tho  foUioo  Indulgod  In. 
during  o  wav#  ot  falao  ocon- 
omy  by  many  who  should 
hoTO  known  bettor. 


7>ft  hAJ  7-  *1  CV:f  hiOLOit  A 


The  Mgjor  contlnuoe 
ae  ueuol  to  make  hU  eelec- 
tlona  at  Sake-Flfth-Aeonue. 
confident  that  hkre.  quality 
will  never  take  tecond  place 
end  that  style  and  workman¬ 
ship  win  to  be  wor¬ 

thy  of  hir^^^^fe^^Holion. 


;  u  Q! 

7H0T  I;«  54*^  • 


^.rvT  HOf  1*1 
i^OCANS 


ou  11  j^lways 

be  Olatl  You  llougbt 

A  GOOD  Coat/ 


pEMEMBER  ls«t  yeer's  bw(»in  ubU  folliMf'  Renembw 
how  toon  you  rcfrCtted  the  little  loves  you  found  on 
'chMiKckoep''  reclu?  '‘You  <en’t  efferd  to  be  pennywiee 
about  your  coat  For  it's  the  bigicet  inveeteaent  in  your  ward¬ 
robe  .  .  and  you  can't  afford  lo  replace  it  a  eaootk  later. 

You  can’t  change  the  way  you're  made,  you  know.  You  can't 
compromiae  and  ba  happy  in  thia  matter  of  perfect  fit,  eaeuiaite 
furrings,  rich  fabrics,  dietinclive  faebioea.  Not  if  you've  boce 
baaking  in  their  ioya  all  your  lifa.  So  buy  a  GOOD  coal  to 
begin  with.  And  you'll  like  it  eUnoet  ea  well  e  year  from  now 
ae  you  did  tha  day  you  bought  it!  - 


fm.'O  B^nChlS  BOOi'. 

AT  i^OO  PA’If  ISiHIll  CCNf>0l\Cl  in 
Nt'TKf  /.‘AN  not  AOuN! 


Mumf  0-A  C<or  Wu'.  f  .'<*  tlxo 
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O’C  O  N  N  E  1.  L  IS  HIGH  T  ! 
^HAT  astute  ami  successful 
American  merchant,  Mr.  P.  A. 
O’Connell  of  Boston,  is  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association.  This  association  con¬ 
tains  d,800  leading  stores,  of  which 
we  are  one.  \\  hen  Mr.  t )  Connell 
speaks,  he  speaks  for  the  whole 
guild  of  honorable  merchants. 

Before  a  large  audience  last 
month  he  .said : 

"1  bring  you  assurance  that  the 
tide  has  turned.  The  llood  of  chea\), 
shoddy  merchandise  has  turned,  and 
(|uality  is  again  taking  its  rightful 
place  of  supremacy.  .\t  last  the 
consuming  public  has  lound  that  it 
is  more  economical  to  buy  good 
([uality  merchandi.se." 

“This  is  good  news,"  concluded 
.Mr.  O'Connell.  "It  will  bring 
.America  rajiidly  into  the  new  period 
of  economic  recovery.  ” 

He  is  right.  .And  to  help  the  great 
work  tilong,  we  pledge  our  word  to 
him,  and  to  you,  that  we  are  olt’er- 
mg  (juality  merchandise — and  noth¬ 
ing  else. 

- ■ - 

I'll  IS  IS  THE  .MOST 
I  .\  T  E  RES  T  1  .\  G  I'  H  I  .\  G 
A  P  R  E  S  1  H  !•:  X  T  ()  I*  T  H  !•: 

U  X  I  T  E  U  S  1'  .A  T  1>:  S  H  .\  S 
E  \'  1-:  R  S  A  1  D 

I^ISTEN  to  the  words  of  George 
Washington : 

“/  hope  1  sluill  always  possess 
firmness  enoinjli  to  maintain 
what  I  consider  the  most  en- 
viablc  of  all  titles,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  honest  man." 

He  had  been  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Continental  Army.  He 
had  been  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  rightly  called 
the  Father  of  his  Country. 

But  the  title  that  meant  most  to 
him  was  this :  he  was  an  honest 
man ! 

What  is  honesty  in  retailing?  It 
is  very  simple.  It  consists  entirely 
in  giving  you  full  vahie  for  every 
cent  you  spend.  We  do  it.  W  e 
offer  cptality  goods — nothing  else. 
Just  at  present  they  cost  very  little 
more  than  cheap  substitutes. 

To  get  real  satisfaction  from 
every  article  you  buy,  trade  here. 


H  O  X  E  .S  T 

sir,  to  be  honest  as  this 
world  goes  is  to  he  one  man 
picked  out  of  ten  thousand." 

.A  keen  observer  of  the  human 
race  .said  that.  His  name  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare,  and  you  will  find 
it  in  his  great  play,  Hamlet. 


But  the  world  has  progressed 
since  Shakespeare’s  time.  Every¬ 
body  knows  now,  in  his  heart,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Big,  old- 
established  stores  like  ours  discover 
every  day  that  this  is  true. 

We  keep  faith  with  our  patrons. 
We  give  them  their  iitll  money's 
worth,  every  time  they  buy.  We 
offer  (jttality- nothing  eUe.  We 
have  no  fake  bargains,  no  shoddy 
goods  sold  on  "price  apjieal"  alone. 
Every  article  you  buy  here  will  last 
and  hist.  W  e  want  yonr  patronage, 
and  we  will  give  you  a  stiuare  deal. 


ADVERT¬ 
ISEMENTS 
WRI  T!  EN 
EOR  YOU 


We  secured  the  ser\  lees  ol 
several  ol  the  best  known 
eopvwrilers  in  the  eonnir) 
to  wi'ile  llu'se  advert  i-e- 
inenls  Htr  the  intnidters  «il 
tlu‘  Nalitinal  Retail  Dry 
(NhmIs  Assoeiation.  Tlnw 
«‘aii  bi‘  reproduced  in  the 
maniu-r  of  tln‘  Marshall 
Field  &  (atinpany  advertise¬ 
ments  which  are  published 
on  the  opp»>site  page.  I  se 
ibeni  in  vonr  adverli-ing! 


••  X  O  T  H  I  X  (i  E  X  1)  r  R  E  S 
RUT  OL’AI.ITV’ 

Ho  said  this?  T  he  only  .\iner- 
ican  poet  who.se  fame  is  world¬ 
wide.  Walt  Whitman.  In  only  four 
words  he  gave  yott  the  reason  why 
you  should  spend  your  shopping 
monev  here. 

WA*  offer  (juality.  Nothing  else. 
The  merclunulise  you  buy  here  will 
endure.  It  will  last  for  months, 
even  years,  longer  thtin  any  chetip, 
shoddy  stuff  you  c;m  find. 

Keep  W  :ilt  W  hitman's  adv  ice  in 
mind  when  you  go  sho])])ing.  Pa¬ 
tronize  the  stores  that  treat  you 
right.  Our  store  is  one  of  them. 
There  are  others  in  town.  We  shall 
he  very  glad  to  refer  you  to  one  of 
them,  if  by  any  chance  you  don't 
find  here  what  you  want. 

“Nothing  endures  hut  cjuality." 
Remember  that.  Good  goods  are 
always  the  cheapest  you  can  buy, 
in  the  end. 


u  l;  R  .\1  O  X  E  V  ’  S 
\V  ORTH 

^^J^ON'T  buy  shoddy!"  This  piece 
'df  Yankee  wistlom  comes  from 
an  old  lady  in  Biddefonl,  Maine, 
who  has  rtii.sed  a  family  of  eleven 
boys  and  girls  upon  an  annual  in¬ 
come  that  has  never  e.weedecl 
."si. 500  a  year.  T'(»  nuiny  men  in 
New  Volk,  t  hiciigo  or  Los  .\ngeles, 
that  uinild  senn  insufficient  money 
for  t:i.\icahs,  cigarettes  and  hat 
check  tips.  .Spent  prudently,  how¬ 
ever.  it  has  rtiised  n  n  only  a  large, 
hut  a  distinguished  ftnnily. 

The  girls  and  boys  in  that  family 
wore  good  clothes  while  they  were 
growing  up  clothes  so  good  that 
they  could  be  passed  on  to  younger 
cliildren  when  the  older  ones  out¬ 
grew  them,  file  ftnnily  was  never 
sludihy.  Food  was  abundant  and 
good.  The  boys  foiiiul  it  impossible 
to  knock  an  official  league  baseball 
out  of  shajie.  .\  clietip  hall  would 
have  been  wrecked  in  one  game. 

T  he  idea  of  getting  one's  money's 
worth,  when  shopping,  is  not  con- 
lined  to  .Maine,  of  course.  In  every 
.State  there  are  plenty  of  jieople 
who  do  this.  W'e  know  and  serve 
thousands  of  them.  Whether  your 
income  is  large  or  small,  we  can 
give  you  your  money's  worth  — 
evervtiine. 


)SE  three  letters  stand  for 

.National  Ouality  .Movement,  to 
which  this  store  and  .U<5U(J  others 
are  contributors,  fhe  idea  is  to 
arotise  the  .\meric;in  public  to  the 
danger  of  buying  goods  that  do  not 
represent  (ptality  in  design,  materi¬ 
als  and  workmanship. 

Pro.sjierity  cannot  be  ;ittained 
while  there  is  a  llood  of  cheap, 
shoddy  merchandise  on  the  market. 
.\s  “\  i»gue"  says,  a  woman  who 
tries  to  dress  for  thirty  cents  looks 
like  thirty  cents !  Worse,  still  she 
wastes  her  money — because  cheap 
clothes  have  no  style,  ;ind  soon  wear 
fttit  in  daily  use. 

'  Cousideratious  of  commercial 
llionor  alone  woitld  keep  us  front 
offering  this  sort  of  stuff.  But  we 
are  not  only  in  business  to  make 
motley.  We  are  in  business  to  make 
friends.  .\nd  we  would  no  more 
offer  you  tmworthy  wearing  apptirel, 
made  in  a  sweatshop  to  catch  the 
nickels  and  dimes  of  unwary  custo¬ 
mers,  than  we  would  offer  you  b<ad 
food,  cheap,  jxtisonous  meat  and 
fish,  if  we  were  sitting  down  to 
sui>i)er  together  tonight. 

We  are  for  the  X.  O.  M.  .Aren't 
you?  Then  trade  here,  and  save 
money  and  temper. 


Vo/e  the  new  Convention  dates — January  16  to  20 
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SUGGESTIONS  FROM  CHICAGO 


.  A  '''  .  .W*"'" 


Any  Menilier  of  <  fur  <  fr^anization  Who 
Cuts  the  (Quality  of  Any  Article  of 
Merchandise  for  the  Sake  of  Ijowerinj; 
Price  is  Disloyal  to  His  Responsibility 

Wr  ihis  iHiblicU.  m>  that  th<‘rr  may  hr  ih> 
tluubt  m  aDyoD(‘'n  tiiimi  about  thi**  v(>fy  im)H>rlatH 
fundaiueotal  poib  y  of  «»ur  buMiHr»«. 

llie  prrwurr  r\(Ttpd  u|i»ii  iiiaiiufariurrrs  to 
duce  i:ood»  at  ioHfr  and  still  lowrr  |»rM't‘s  has 
tncri'a'K'd  to  a  (M>int  Hbrrr  it  !■*  a  meiiart*  t«>  iIk 
standards  of  Mbk-h  this  nmntry  has  brrn  so  ^triHid 

Thii  ndv^rtuement  »frt  e»  nolwp  thit  (fits  comfMtny, 
for  one.  u  iU  not  contribute  to  swh  deter wrotton 

will  ('ontinue,  of  rours^,  to  use  our  buying 
po%srr  to  Its  full  bmit.  rmisistrntU  with  fairiif^s 
and  rthkai  prariur.  in  our  rnd**aAor  to  s»Nurr  low 
prirrs.  but  ue  u  dl  not  u  ittin/tly  be  a  fetrt>  to  a 
buying  contract  under  uhuh  the  mutntentinte  of 
our  ^uobty  aiondords  u  imposiibie. 

Buy4Y»  who  6uiJd  (fualtt\  arr  tbr  ones  who  |»ro- 
(rrena  in  our  or|;aouatM>n-  I'hosr  who  do  not  arr  not 
IMTniittmi  to  miiaio. 

MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMI’ANY 


Sir;''''/. 

'W7/1 


BUNK  and  JUNK 


Im'iii^  Mild.  «  vrr>  day  know  liV  our  Inisi- 
Ill's*  to  know. 

loilay  is  a  daiittrrous  tinir  to  buy— for  iM'opli' 
wlnido  iHit  know  ):immI  iiii*r«  handisr  friHii  bad 
liHlaA.  liMi  main  low  prii-r*  \ou  m't  an*  Hunk. 
Ii<*iaiis«-  ihi*  m**r4-hamlisr  iisflf  i*— li't's  call  it  by 
Its  rijtlit  naiiir — Junk. 

I  his  Is  till*  iiM'Vilablr  ri-sult  of  sm'b  a  (mm-hmI  as 
wr  liavi*  just  |iass««d  ihrout'li  lA  hm  |irN‘es  wrrr 
stradiK  lallint:  and  i-onstimrr  ilollar*  wit^  wart-rr. 
low  iiTH-rs  iM'i  aiiii'  an  iiiifadin;'  Inn*. 

In  I  a  Ik  in*:  thus  fraiikK .  Marshall  I*  irld  A  lauii- 
|iaii>  4  laiiiis  114*  "r\4  Iiis|\f'**  on  Ihmii'sI  ib-alint's. 
asMiinrs  no*  liolii*r  than  iIh)u'*  allitU4i«*.V^i‘  sjM'ak 
lor  all  ritthl-lliiiikin;:  iiM-rihants-'aiMi  ihi'V  arr 
main  wbu  wonbl  raihrr  m**-  an  milniiluai  sab* 
foalsTwIirri-  iImm  to  M-ll  Junk  bv  iiirans  4*1  Hunk 
^  ou*  Miliitioii  !•  to  «if|H-nil  4*11  Minirl)oii>  who 
ifoes  knou  mm  liaiiibsi-.  win*  will  hrl|*  >ou  bu> 
wisrl>.  at  b*wrs|  pm-i-s  *  (*ns|s|rnl  with  j;>M»d 
4|uahty.  win*  puts  \our  satisfa4  Ikhi  abo>r  {•r4*lii 
/ fi4*  buiiness  of  Mordutll  f  leM  A.  (  ontfMtny  li<i.% 
u/hii>.«  Item  tonduiled.  ^uciemfully.  on  exactly 
thoxe  princiffles 

111  r  vr  nrvrr  srrii  4M-4-asK*ll  l*>  dr|iarl  fr4*m  thrill 


MARSH  \1.1.  I  lEI.I)  X  COMI'ANY 


While  in  th  is  first  special  bulletin  of  the 
National  Quality  Movement  we  cannot  <-over  all 
the  nee<ls  of  retailers  and  others  who  are  co¬ 
operating  in  this  campaign  we  have,  however, 
given  you  as  many  definitely  helpful  suggestions 


as  our  space  allows.  Above,  for  instance,  you 
will  find  six  advertis<-ments  in  an  excellent 
newspaper  series  puhlishe«i  by  Marshall  Field 
&  Company  of  Chicago.  Re  guided  hy  them  in 
preparing  your  own. 
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WHY  FLY  A  J|J  SIGNAL  OF  DISTRESS? 


I  Ju  m*l  pruf  thf  unrW  •  ktap  It  i«  a*/ 

A  U’f’d  uf  kupf.  mur  a  u  ord  a?  <  kerr  It 
n  Aul  u  uvrd  tf*  ft  ii  ikf 

kaJtf*  ttf  fatfftv.  ikf  fif«A/  «/  diitrfif 
(Ikrap  mrri  k,imdne  iktap  mfm 

and  tkfup  "ifA  A  ikftip  toumlrt 

HtUUM  UiKISLir 


^ - g - ^ins  IS  NOT  I  HF 

y  only  jtcniHi  ut  tic- 

I  pmsion  in  thr  na- 

.JIL-  Don's  history. 

American  torn  and  women  and 
American  industry,  bv  (persever¬ 
ance,  pluck,  and  4»o<k1  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hard  work,  have  weathered 
worse  storms  and  will  weather 
others  vet  to  lome. 

What's  your  reaction  to  these 
testing  times’  If  you  wai.t  people 
lu  think  yuu’re  licked,  wear  a 
cheap  suit  that  won't  look  well 
long — won't  hold  its  shape~ 

TZ% 


won't  add  the  slightest  amount  ot 
stiHening  to  vour  backbone. 

But  it  vou  are  still  in  there  fight¬ 
ing  and  don't  care  who  knows  it, 
you'll  S{>end  a  few  dollars  more 
tor  well  made,distinctiveiysrvled, 
smart  clothing.  You'll  look 
better  and  feel  belter  in  a  well 
fitting  suit,  carefully  cut  from 
thoroughly  shrunk  better  grade 
fabrics  and  hand  finished  b\ 
ex|>ert  workmen. 

(jLod  clothes,  at  present  lowest 
price  levels,  are  the  soundest 
kind  ot  an  investment. 


THE  N.  Y.  EVENIN 


Drurnf  iid/fy: 

It  was  sweet  ot*  you  to  write  — and  such  a  nice  newsc 
letter!  But  1  could  have  wept  when  I  read  about  your  new 
furniture! 

Don't  think  I'm  jealous,  but  sou  know  how  shabby  — 
not  to  mention  dull  —  our  old  stuff  is.  We've  had  it  just  a  year 
and,  if  I  dared.  I'd  take  an  aac  to  it.  Heaven  only  knows  why 
1  didn't  pay  «  little  more  and  get  something  realiv  serviceable. 

1  should  have  known  you  can't  afford  to  buy  furni¬ 
ture  by  the  pound  as  vou  do  grass  seed.  .\s  soon  as  I  can  get 
Henry's  ‘okav*,  .Angelina's  going  gunning  for  a  suite  that  she 
can  live  with  peacefully. 

It  will  have  been  ihoughtf'ullv  designed  (to  re-establish 
my  reputation  for  good  taste)  and  carefully  and  sohdiv  con¬ 
structed.  And  it  will  last  till  my  grandchildren  go  gyroscop- 
ing  off  to  week-ends  at  C  ape  Horn. 

I  .ove  and  kisses. 

’^in^thnu . 

Th*  •* — f  •«  anr  mAAAkf  Wtii—  (twr'i*  chM^  Af  lb*  »e  cmT  itfwrd 


aJ^frtitfmrml  u  a  ttrtti  pukittAtJ  kf  ih* 

^  New  York  LvcBiae  Pv«  f«  4**At/r 

tka  tm^»fiA»>/  Af  trttft  fwAde 


G  POST  TELLS 
W^HAT  IS  O 

Dn  tlie  pa^e  a  starllin^  <pieslioii  is 

ask(‘<l:  "W  hat  is  O”? 

"Hoav  «)hl  is  Aim?"  wt-  know,  hut  ■’What  is 
O"? 

I.ols  of  people  are  fjoiii}:  to  puzzle  over  that 
when  lliey  first  liear  soiut-oiie  say:  “You  know, 
it's  not  quite  or.  "She,  looked  too  O.  my 
dear",  or.  ours  lor 

Mr.  I  hoiuas  L.  L.  Ryan,  presiileiit  of  Pedlar 
&  Ryan.  I  lie.,  advert  isinfj  afteiits  of  New  York 
(aty.  wrote  this  advertiseiiient  and  donated  it 
to  the  National  (Quality  Moveiiieiit.  Ifse  it!  It 
is  desifiueil  to  tie  in  with  the  evidespread  puh- 
lieity  to  he  {jiveii  this  “new  word  for  quality" 
hy  newspapers  and  hy  such  magazines  as  Vo<:iie. 
(rood  Housekei-piiifi.  Har[»er"s  Bazaar  ami  many 
others. 

On  lliis  page  are  reprodueed  three  of  the 
popular  advertisenients  puhlished  hy  The  New 
York  Evening  Post.  These  have  eaused  inueh 
favorahle  eoiimient  in  many  parts  of  the  eountry 
and  we  an-  pleased  to  announce  that  The  Post 
has  donateil  them  to  the  National  (Quality 
Movenieiit.  The  entire  series  may  he  seeured 
hy  simply  writing  to  The  New  York  Eveniiift 
Post,  75  \\  est  St.,  New  Y  ork  (aty. 


iSote.  the  new  Convention  dates — January  16  to  20 


WHAT  IS 


"(^  IS  a  short  wav  of  saving 
ijiialitN . 

(Quality  hasal  wavs  been  a  noble 
word . . .  Imt  a  nuu  h  abiiseil  one. 

What  a  ^lek  so'.ind  (jiialitv 
has  m  the  months  of  those  who 
have  no  nt^ht  to  tis*'  it!  So,  Irom 
nowon,  jx’ople  who  know  values 
will  sav 

"(^  IS  the  thiny  that  all  yood 
workmen,  all  yood  writers,  all 
good  merehants  like  to  touch 
with  their  hands,  their  mintls  anil 
their  eves. 


Do  vou  believe  that  a  workman 
would  prefer  to  do  a  bad  job... 
a  job  without  "C^  ''Or  that  a  poet 
would  prefer  to  write  a  dumb 
sonnet,  a  lyric  with  false  rhymes, 
a  laoem  without  Ora  mer¬ 
chant  to  sell  a  shoddy  piece  ot 
Ljootls. . .  a  dress,  or  a  hat,  or  a 
chair  without  f 

They  would  not.  IVople  are 
hunyrv  for  true  ijuahty.  In  this 
ilav  and  aye  shines  out  like 

a  candle... like  a  good  deed  in  a 
nauyhtv  world. 


All  through  your  life,  you  will 
never  get  anything  better  from 
the  world  than  you  have  the 
yood  sense  to  demand  from  it. 

Stores  want  to  do  right,  try 
to  do  right.  But  if  you  won’t 
help  them  to  do  it,  they  cannot 
do  right.  You  will  never  yet 
anything  better  in  return  for 
your  money  than  your  sense  of 
tells  you  to  accept. 

Dollars  are  hard  to  come  up¬ 
on,  today.  Why  hand  them  over 
for  shoddy.^ 


SIGNATURE  OF  STORE 


\ote  the  new  Convention  dates — January  16  to  20 


One  of  the  stupidest  things  in  the  world 
is  to  like  things  just  because  they  are 
cheap.  It  is  almost  as  stupid  as  to  like 
things  just  because  they  are  dear.  Cheap 
buying  is  not  economic  buying. . .  .Two 
semi-pleasing  purchases  are  never 
equal  to  one  really  satisfactory  one. 
The  woman  of  good  fashion-taste 
knows  this — for  what  is  smartness  but 
common  sense  with  snap  in  it?  And,  as 
soon  as  she  balances  her  budget,  she  is 
going  to  exercise  the  best  choice  that 
it  permits  her.  .  .  .  Quality  of  mind 
will  always  demand  quality  of  matter. 


\  ofim*.  isi  an  iiii|iurtant  iiifliuMire  in  the  "treat  poster  measures  about  20x27  ami  has  a  haiul- 

national  drive  lor  quality  ami  above  is  shown  some  yellow  bonier  where  our  picture  shows 

the  leprotluction  of  a  strikin}"  po?ter  published  firey.  (Copies  suitable  for  display  may  he  secured 

by  \  o<:ue  in  the  cause  id"  cpiality.  The  actual  from  Voftue.  Graybar  Ruildinv,  New  York  City. 
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l  iiK  |{i  i  i.i TIN  of  the  NMiowi.  Khaii.  Dry  (ioous  Association 


Not  'How  Much’  But  'How  Good’ 


4'r  .ilxiut  the  time  of  the  Civil 
W.ir.  ;i  jL^reat  eliaii,:L;e  to'tk  place 
in  retail  merchandising.  For 
the  lirst  time  fixed  inices  were 
plaiiiK  marked  on  pieces  ot  mer¬ 
chandise.  .\lways  hetore  then  the 
mattir  of  i)rice  had  been  a  subject 
(if  •‘dickerinj',”  as  New  h'ntjlanders 
called  it.  I'or  example,  if  Mrs. 
.\bbott  at  her  favorite  jewelry  shop 
saw  ;i  necklace  that  pleased  her.  she 
wonlil  iiKpiire  the  price  simply  as 
a  in.atter  of  formality.  'I'he  sho])- 
keeper.  by  way  of  sttirtino  the  trade 
and  with  no  idea  of  rjettint;  his 
price,  would  say.  perlKpis.  "One 
hundred  dollars.”  “Far  too  much.” 
.Mrs.  Abbott  would  reply.  “1  would 
not  .yive  you  a  bit  over  fifty  dollars.” 
I'rom  then  on.  as  a  m.atter  of  cus¬ 
tom.  the  dickering  proceeded,  the 
final  price  deiH-ndino  not  upon  the 
sliop-kieper's  cost  or  even  the  value 
of  the  ]iroduct  but  lartjely  upon  how 
ninch  .\lrs.  Abbott  wanted  that  i>ar- 
ticular  article  and  how  badly  the 
shopkeeper  needed  to  sell  it. 

'fhat  was  the  way  retail  buying 
used  to  be  done,  .'siipjiose  nowadays 
you  had  to  take  the  time  whenever 
you  bought  a  collar  button,  to  ai'niie 
with  the  clerk  whether  the  jirice 
should  be  ten  cents  or  a  (juarter! 
.\nd  yet  that  custom  mi<,dit  have 
continued  for  maiiv  years  loiiijer  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  courageous 
merchant  in  New  ^'ork  Citv,  .\.  1. 
.Stewart,  who  brou'jht  forward  the 
idea  of  iiriciii"  each  article  in  his 
store  oil  the  basis  of  its  cost,  iiliis 
a  reasonable  iirofit,  and  then  re- 
fusiiiti  to  sell  it  for  any  other  price. 
reg[ardless  of  who  the  custiuner 
might  be  or  how  much  he  or  she. 
might  try  to  dicker. 

Bi  T  the  truth  is  that  right  now 
we  are  tolerating  another  cus¬ 
tom  that  is  <|uite  as  wasteful  as  the 
uncertainty  over  prices  used  to  be. 
T  refer  to  our  uncertainty  regard¬ 
ing  f|uality.  When  we  go  into  a 
store  we  know  at  once  from  the 
price  tag  exactly  what  the  price  will 
he.  but  are  we  at  all  sure  that  the 
qiialitv  of  the  article  is  such  that  it 
will  give  good  service?  (  )f  course, 
if  we  buy  at  reputable  'tores,  we 
know  that  the  store  will  make  an 
adjustment  if  its  merchandise  does 
not  [irove  satisfactory,  but  that 
means  a  bother  and  a  waste  of  time 
and  money.  .\nd  if  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  (pialitv  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  we  buy.  what  does  the  ])rice 
amount  to  am  wav?  .\  new  dress 


L'oiislnn  Ih-c  tlioiKjlits  froiii  uii 
iiiidrcss  hy  O'Coiiiu'll. 

rrcsiilrnl  of  /:.  T.  Shittcry  C  <>.. 
of  Hoston.  mnl  I’rrsitlcut  oj 
Xiilioiuil  Ni'lail  Pry  (ioods  .Is- 
soi'iation.  hroiulcust  on  Xoz'Ciii- 
I’cr  2  iiiulcr  the  iius['it  rs  ol  Ihc 
.V(’<i.'  Ifiuilniiil  {'oiiiifil. 


mav  be  ;i  great  bargain  at  Si.S.s.  or 
it  mav  be  $2.S.s  practically  wasted, 
dejieiiding  entirely  iiiioii  how  the 
dress  we.ars.  No  one  but  a  millioii- 
;iire  can  afbird  to  buy  clothes  that 
can  be  worn  only  once. 

1‘vi‘rv  line  of  merchandise  there 
is  a  certain  standard  of  (juality 
below  wliicli  it  is  not  economical  for 
retailers  or  consumers  to  go.  <  )f 
course  tlu-re'  may  be-  any  number 
of  degrees  of  fnieiiess  above  the 
level  of  essential  (piality.  I  hat  is  a 
matter  of  choice.  I’ut  there  should 
be  no  article  offered  for  sale  in  our 
retail  stores  that  will  not  give  econ¬ 
omical  s(  r\  iei-  no  article  in  which 
essential  < piality  has  been  sacrificed. 
F.verv  consumer  should  be  able  to 
feel  absolutelv  certain  that  any 
article  offered  in  our  retail  stores 
will  give  the  service  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  should  be  ex|)ected  of  it. 

^11 1',  return  to  (piality.  which  is 
the  great  goal  of  the  National 
(  hialitv  Movement,  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  return  to  gener.al  econ¬ 
omic  ])rosi)erity.  Jnst  as  we  now  can 
agree  that  the  real  cause  of  the  re¬ 
cent  depression  was  that  the  major- 
itv  of  iieojile  tried  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  so  also  is  it  true  that  the 
way  out  of  dejiression  lies  in  giving 
full  measure  of  useful  goods  and 
services  for  value  received.  Con¬ 
sumers  in  the  I’nited  States  are 
spending  about  forty  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  retail  mereban- 
dise.  If  any  large  ]iart  of  this  huge 
sum  of  money  is  sfient  foolishlv  for 
goods  that  do  not  give  service,  it 
nvans  that  the  economic  balance 
will  be  Ujiset.  If.  however,  everv- 
one  gets  his  money’s  worth,  confi¬ 
dence  will  be  restored,  buving  will 
increase  and  gradually  business  and 
emnloyment  will  regain  their  nor¬ 
mal  volume. 

/^Sl'C(  l^SSFCI,  return  to  ipiality 

means  that  we  all  must  think  and 
act  (piality.  We  must  have  (piality 
in  our  adverti-ing  true  rejiresen- 


lations  that  will  tell  the  con.sumcr 
e.xaclly  the  kind  and  value  of  mer¬ 
chandise  offered;  advertising  that 
once  again  emphasizes  the  (piality 
of  goods  offered,  instead  of  simply 
a  ballyhoo  about  cut  prices;  adver¬ 
tising  that  will  actually  aid  con¬ 
sumers  in  making  selections,  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  only  to  bring  them 
into  the  store. 

W’e  must  have  (piality  in  sales¬ 
manship  -e.x])ert  helpful  service 
that  will  save  the  customer’s  time 
and  aid  her  in  securing  the  tvyie  and 
(piality  of  merchandise  that  will 
give  her  greatest  satisfaction. 

We  must  have  (piality  in  con¬ 
sumer  buying— apjireciation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  price  alone 
is  not  a  true  measure  of  value;  that 
the  most  economical  and  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  method  of  buying  is  to 
first  make  sure  that  the  merchandise 
has  (piality  that  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

^pill-  ..'^F.  changes  are  coming  about. 

Doubtless  they  would  come  any¬ 
way.  eventually  through  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  need;  but  their  com¬ 
ing  will  be  greatly  hastened  through 
the  attention  attracted  by  the  .Na¬ 
tional  (juality  .Movement.  Many 
stores  are  setting  ipi  new  '’andards 
which  merchandise  must  meet  if  it 
is  to  be  acceiiieo.  .' lanufactiirers 
are  finding  that  the  demand  for  their 
better  jiroducts  is  increasing.  I'he 
change  aiqiears  to  be  taking  place 
simultaneously  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

h'roni  a  leading  store  in  Indiana¬ 
polis  comes  the  report ;  "W'e  find 
re])lacemeuts  are  largely  for  essen¬ 
tial  needs,  with  customers  paying 
much  more  attention  to  (piality  and 
service  than  a  year  ago  when  price 
seemed  to  be  the  main  considera¬ 
tion.”  From  Detroit;  “We  find 
better  merchandise  moving  more 
raiiidly.”  From  W’ilmiugtoii  Del.a- 
ware;  "In  some  deiiartments,  such 
as  hosiery,  silk  underwear,  gloves, 
etc.  our  customers  are  buving  slight¬ 
ly  better  merchandise  iiisteail  of  the 
extremely  low  jiriced  goods.”  From 
(  hicago;  “'I'he  tendency  is  toward 
merchandise  of  much  higher  types 
than  heretofore.” 

Quality  is  the  stuff  of  which  busi¬ 
ness  stability  and  economic  pros- 
jierity  are  made.  Quality  produc¬ 
tion  gives  greater  return  to  labor, 
more  stable  business  to  industry  and 
commerce  and  greater  buying  yiower 
to  us  all. 
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The  Electrical  Appliance  Market 


IT  is  evident'  that  electric  light 
and  power  companies  view  with 
whole-hearted  interest  efforts  on 
the  part  of  retail  stores,  both  elec¬ 
trical  and  non-electrical  in  char¬ 
acter,  to  expand  their  sales  of 
electrical  appliances.  The  utilities 
welcome  increases  in  such  sales, 
provided  only  that  the  selling  is  of 
a  responsible  character  and  that  the 
electrical  merchandise  sold  will  re¬ 
flect  credit  upon  electric  service.  It 
is  important  to  the  success  of  their 
business  that  the  service  rendered 
by  electrical  appliances,  no  matter 
by  whom  sold,  shall  so  commend  it¬ 
self  as  to  lead  to  more  sales  of  ap¬ 
pliances  which  will  build  the  elec¬ 
trical  load.  It  is  likewi.se  important 
to  them  that  the  electrical  appliances 
sold  shall  not  make  excessive  de¬ 
mands  for  servicing  and  shall  not 
bring  electric  service  into  disrepute. 

Insures  Consumer  Satisfaction 

Experience  has  engendered  on  the 
part  of  the  public  a  pre-disposition 
to  assume  that  in  many  classes  of 
service  the  electrical  way  is  the  best 
way.  This  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
electrical  industry,  which  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  companies  have 
soi^ht  to  conserve.  They  are  care¬ 
ful  as  to  the  quality  of  the  electrical 
merchandise  which  they  sell  to  the 
public.  They  bring  a  certain  meas¬ 
ure  of  competence  to  bear  upon  its 
selection.  "The  larger  utility  com¬ 
panies  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
such  tests  as  will  satisfy  them  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  electrical  mtr- 
diandise  which  they  offer  to  the 
public.  Those  which  are  included  in 
the  membership  of  the  Association 
of  Edison  Illuminating  Companies 
have  combined  in  a  Quality  Im¬ 
provement  Program,  in  which  Elec¬ 
trical  Testing  Laboratories  func¬ 
tions  as  the  technical  agent,  under  a 
committee  of  utility  executives,  to 
promote  improvement  not  only  in 
the  merchandise  which  the  utilities 
sell  but  in  products  sold  by  others. 
Doing  what  they  can  to  insure  that 
the  public  will  be  well  served 
through  good  electrical  appliances, 
their  only  hesitancy  with  respect  to 
Merchandising  by  other  retailers  is 
AS  to  this  question  of  quality  of  elec¬ 
trical  merchandise  sold.  It  is  vital 
^t  the  public  should  be  confirmed 
in  its  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
Rectnc  service  and  that  the  present 
favorable  inclination  toward  electric 
service  should  not  be  jeopardized. 

Safety,  of  course,  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  electrical  equipment. 


By  PRESTON  S.  MILLAR 

President, 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories; 

Secretary,  Association  of 
Edison  Illuminating  Companies 

__  - ■ - 

Domestic  electric  service,  however, 
is  remarkably  safe.  The  urgent  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  shall  translate  power  into  ser¬ 
vice  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  eminent 
satisfaction  and  to  make  the  mer¬ 
chandising  transaction  highly  pleas¬ 
ing  to  Ixjth  seller  and  buyer.  The 
same  intelligence  and  care,  required 
to  pnxluce  such  appliances,  will  re¬ 
sult  also  in  increasL'd  margins  of 
safety. 

There  is  nxim  for  a  wide  range  of 
Iierformance  quality  in  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances.  from  that  which  is  of  min¬ 
imum  acceptability  up  to  appliances 
having  luxury  characteristics.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  appliances 
which  are  inadequate,  with  respect 
to  either  safety  or  serviceability. 

Ineffective  Merchandise  Offered 

Unfortunately,  there  are  upon  the 
market  electrical  appliances  and 
equipment  offering  ne^less  degrees 
of  ineffectiveness.  The  word  “need¬ 
less”  is  used  because,  with  a  little 
better  construction,  these  elements 
might  readily  be  eliminated — often 
with  little  or  no  increase  in  cost.  In 
general,  the  problem  of  improving 
electrical  appliance  design  lies  in  the 
use.  not  of  more  costly  materials  or 
methods  of  construction,  but  of 
more  intelligence  in  design  and  care 
in  construction. 

The  fact  is  that  the  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  market  suffers  from  lack  of 
organized  consumer  scrutiny  of 
quality.  A  manufacturer’s  represent¬ 
ative  when  discussing  with  me  a  cer¬ 
tain  aspect  of  his  product  said  “Oh 
yes.  we  know  how  to  make  it  Ijetter, 
but  it  would  cost  us  a  half  cent  more 
l^er  unit  and  no  one  would  give  us 
credit  for  the  improvement.  Why 
should  we  do  it?”  In  numerous 
electrical  appliances  it  seems  possible 
to  make  improvement  without  ap¬ 
preciable  added  cost,  but  no  one 
gives  credit  to  the  manufacturer 
when  he  does  it.  so  why  should  he? 

There  are  undoubted  indications 
that  the  domestic  consumer  is  more 
alert  today  than  ever  before  to  the 
need  for  discrimination  in  buying 
household  equipment.  Several  or¬ 
ganizations  of  national  scope  are 
promoting  this  quality  consciousness 
among  those  who  hold  the  domestic 


purse-strings.  Many  manufactur¬ 
ers  may  not  yet  be  aware  of  this 
growing  demand  for  actual  facts  re¬ 
garding  quality,  but  retailers  are 
aware  of  it,  because  they  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  public  at 
first  hand. 

The  sale  of  electrical  appliances 
by  retail  merchants,  today,  t^es  too 
little  account  of  quality.  This  is  not 
a  criticism  of  merchandising  prac¬ 
tice  so  much  as  it  is  a  statement  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it 
operates.  Unfortunately,  merchants 
who  desire  to  purvey  electrical 
equipment  which  will  offer  to  their 
customers  the  best  value  for  the 
money,  are  afforded  little  guidance 
in  arriving  at  a  selection.  Price  is 
a  fallible  index,  because  at  least  in 
over-the-counter  merchandise  the 
most  costly  is  not  always  the  best. 
Prestige  of  a  manufacturer’s  prod¬ 
uct  is  a  fallible  index  because  the 
appliance  bearing  the  best  known 
name  is  not  always  the  best.  Public 
acceptance  is  an  unreliable  guide  be¬ 
cause  it  is  influenced  largely  by  pub¬ 
licity  an<l  merely  means  that  the 
product  is  good  enough  to  get  by 
without  complaint — other  products 
may  be  better  and  perhaps  cheaper. 
Quality  must  be  ascertained  by  tests 
for  safety,  tests  for  efficient  per¬ 
formance.  tests  of  endurance,  ex¬ 
amination  for  suitability  and  conven¬ 
ience  and  the  like. 

Large-Scale  Testing 

I  know  of  no  way  to  deal  with 
this  situation  except  by  organized 
large-scale  testing  with  facts  made 
known  to  those  who  can  apply  them 
constructively.  Investigative  test¬ 
ing  is  expensive  and  demands  spec¬ 
ialized  knowledge.  The  task  is  too 
great  for  individual  merchants  to 
undertake.  Even  a  large  electric 
company  can  do  but  a  partial  job.  It 
can  be  undertaken  successfully, 
however,  by  cooperative  action  of 
merchants  associated  in  trade  organ¬ 
izations  and  by  utilities  similarly  as¬ 
sociated. 

There  are  in  this  country  a  num¬ 
ber  of  competent  and  resourceful 
electrical  manufacturers.  If,  through 
cooperative  consumer  action,  these 
can  be  convinced  that  it  is  worth 
their  while  to  build  into  electrical 
appliances  the  utmost  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  which  is  possible  for  the  price, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality.  .And.  inddentally, 
if  purcha^s  can  be  given  factual 
guidance  as  to  quality,  the  most  com¬ 
petent  and  resourceful  manufactur¬ 
ers  should  get  most  of  the  business. 
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Sources  of  Net  Profit 

By  KENNETH  DAMERON 


IN  the  glorious  year  of  1928,  re¬ 
tailers  commented  vociferously  on 
“profitless  prosperity.”  They  read 
the  ballyhoo  of  political  and  head¬ 
line  prosperity,  only  to  turn  to  their 
business  statements  and  see  an 
actual  loss  in  volume  producing  de¬ 
partments,  an  even  break,  or,  at 
best,  a  small  profit.  They  reviewed 
the  operation  of  their  well  devised 
systems — only  to  wonder.  Even 
then  they  fought  drastic  markdowns, 
price  slashing  sales,  slow  turnovers, 
retail  failures  and  reduction  in 
quality.  This  profitless  prosjjerity 
point  is  made  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  many  problems  confronting 
retailing  today  are  not  by-products 
of  the  depression.  Indeed,  they  were 
present  during  prosperity  and  their 
solution  may  call  for  a  new  type  of 
brains  in  merchandising.  Perspec¬ 
tive  on  these  problems  may  be 
gleaned  by  a  review  of  previous 
attempts  of  retailers  to  secure  net 
profit. 

It  is  held  by  many  that,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  net  profits  do 
not  exist.  Profits  in  retailing  are 
made  one  day  and  lost  the  next. 
Over  a  short  period  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  retailers  secure  a  profit  which 
has  all  of  the  elements  of  a  diflFer- 
ential  resulting  from  merchandising 
skill  and  business  policy.  Just  what 
are  the  sources  of  this  profit?  Are 
they  permanent?  Or  must  the  bulk 
of  profit  in  the  future  come  from 
other  sources?  If  so.  what  are  these 
sources?  Does  their  utilization  call 
for  new  minds  in  merchandising? 

Many  Formulae  Tried 

In  their  quest  for  profits,  re¬ 
tailers,  individually  or  collectively, 
have  brought  into  play  a  variety  of 
profit  producing  formulae.  One  can 
go  back  fifty  years,  when  the  market 
was  such  that  if  a  retailer  could 
just  build  an  organization  he  was 
fairly  certain  of  immediate  profit. 
The  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  the  country  were  such  that  a 
change  in  organization  or  a  new 
type  of  orgfanization  was  certain  to 
produce  net  gains.  During  this 
period  such  master-pieces  of  retail 
business  organization  as  chain  stores 
and  department  stores  were  started. 
But  it  was  not  long  until  diminishing 
returns  set  in  for  these  organiza¬ 
tions  and  new  profit  devices  were 
sought.  In  other  words,  success 


could  not  evolve  from  mere  i^erfec- 
tion  of  organization.  However,  the 
constructive  features  of  these  organ¬ 
izations  have  endured  and  today  the 
department  store  stands  as  the  great 
shopping  institution. 

Combinations  to  maintain  prices 
were  introduced  in  one  form  or 
another.  Retailers  apparently  felt 
that  profits  could  be  maintained 
through  the  artificial  stimulation  of 
price  combinations.  Even  the  early 
trade  association  had  this  as  their 
objective.  Mergers  became  the 
vogue,  retailers  endeavoring  to  ap¬ 
ply  principles  of  industrial  comhi- 
nation  to  retailing.  This  tendency 
was  short  lived  and  it  was  not  until 
the  1920’s  that  it  came  to  life  again. 
At  that  time,  department  store  con¬ 
solidations  and  deiiartment  store 
chains  reached  a  peak.  In  many 
cases  these  consolidations  were 
underwritten  by  a  new  crop  of  in¬ 
vestment  bankers  who  urged  retail 
securities  as  an  outlet  for  our  un¬ 
used  surplus. 

Almost  parallel  with  this  move¬ 
ment  came  numerous  attempts  to 
maintain  resale  prices.  However,  in 
1911,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ruled  against  the 
maintenance  of  resale  prices  in  the 
sale  of  branded  merchandise  in  Dr. 
Miles  case.  Despite  the  reasoning 
back  of  this  court  ruling,  there  are 
many  today  who  seek  a  legislative 
enactment  favoring  resale  price 
maintenance. 

Scientific  Management  Developed 

Then  came  new  profit  light  in 
the  form  of  scientific  management 
— in  the  development  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dejartments  and  job  an¬ 
alyses.  Attorney  Brandeis  testified 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  the  effect  that  if 
scientific  management  were  intro¬ 
duced.  railroads  would  not  have  to 
ask  for  higher  rates  to  revive  net 
profits.  The  logic  of  his  reasoning 
challenged  the  foresight  of  pro¬ 
gressive  retailers.  Many  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  were  alert  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  scientific  management  and 
for  a  time  there  was  a  veritable 
wave  of  sales  training,  job  studies 
and  other  forms  of  scientific  oper¬ 
ation  applied  to  retail  store  practice. 
These  efforts  were  commendable 
and  brought  profits  to  many  retail 
organizations.  Activities  in  this 


direction  should  not  be  relaxed,  as 
there  is  much  to  lie  accomplished. 
Present  day  retailing  is  indebted  to 
these  pioneers. 

Tht ’trend  toward  scientific  man¬ 
agement  was  ably  supix)rted  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  record  keeping  and 
stock  control.  The  control  of  retail 
ojXTations  through  splendidly  de¬ 
vised  systems  vitalized  the  profits 
of  many  stores.  Following  up  this 
tendency  was  an  advance  in  the 
technique  of  retail  sales  promotions 
and  a  growing  interest  in  market 
research.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  market  research  was  of  a  cross 
section  variety  and  as  such  did  not 
yield  a  continuous  picture  of  the 
market,  and  the  technique  of  sales 
promotions  soon  lapsed  into  a  series 
of  price  offers.  More  recently  we 
have  witnessed  a  revival  of  interest 
in  sales  promotion.  This  time  the 
emphasis  is  placed  more  on  planning 
and  the  effective  execution  of  adver¬ 
tising  ]dans  rather  than  on  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  producing  advertisements. 

Other  Profit  Seeking  Plans 

.\gain  net  profits  were  temjwr- 
arily  stimulated  by  the  introduction 
of  instalment  selling  and  high 
pressure  selling  methods.  More  re¬ 
cently,  individual  merchandisers 
have  resorted  to  price  cutting,  the 
offering  of  premiums,  excessive 
trade-in  allowances,  and  “buy  now” 
campaigns.  Most  of  these  later  day 
activities  are  mere  palliatives  and 
l>articularly  “buy  now”  campaigns 
have  done  little  more  than  stimulate 
the  morale  of  a  sales  force  already 
sagging  in  loyalty  and  interest. 

There  has  lieen  an  active  revival 
of  former  methods  of  seeking  net 
l)rofits.  New  types  of  mergers  such 
as  the  circular  merger,  exenqdified 
by  the  General  Foods  Cor]X)ration, 
and  the  attempt  of  manufacturers 
to  control  retail  distribution  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Fashion  Park 
Associates,  have  been  developed  and 
the  revision  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
has  Ixcome  an  im|X)rtant  topic  in 
retail  circles.  There  has  likewise 
l)een  an  intensive  revival  of  interest 
in  resale  price  maintenance  legisla¬ 
tion.  Finally,  retailers  have  been 
adding  new  lines  and  completely  re¬ 
shaping  their  store  activities  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  net  profits. 
These  last  tendencies  are  laudable 
if  they  are  in  harmony  with  trends 
in  demand,  and  if  the  store  is  really 
prepared  to  cultivate  new  markets. 

Thus  far,  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  many  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  have  achieved  perfection  in 
organization,  record  keeping,  scien¬ 
tific  management,  sales  promotion, 
{Continued  on  page  930) 
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Insurance  Against  Loss  Through 
Acts  of  Dishonesty 

PART  11 
By  A.  P.  LANGE 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  discussions  on  insurance  sub¬ 
jects  by  Mr.  Lange,  a  member  of  the  Insurance  Buyers 
Association  of  San  Francisco  and  in  charge  of  Insurance 
for  Hale  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  that  city.  Mr.  Lange  has  had  tnany 
years  of  insurance  experience  and  speaks  authoritatively  on 
these  timely  subjects  zi'hich  should  be  interesting  to  every 
store  insurance  e.vecutive.  Another  article  will  appear  in 
an  early  issue  of  The  Bulletin. — The  Editor. 


Records  Required  to  Prove  Loss 

IX  some  instances,  surety  bonds 
provide  that  certain  detailed  rec¬ 
ords  shall  be  kept  by  the  employer, 
in  order  that  the  amount  of  defalca¬ 
tion  committed  by  an  employee  may 
be  definitely  determined.  This  is  a 
reasonable  requirement,  especially 
where  two  or  more  employees  are 
involved,  each  bonded  for  a  specific 
amount,  or  where  one  or  more  not 
lieing  bonded,  the  total  amount  lost 
is  less  than  the  aggregate  of  insur¬ 
ance  on  all  employees  involved,  but 
when  properly  distributed,  the  em¬ 
ployer  sustains  a  net  loss. 

A,  bonded  for  $10,000.00,  B,  for 
$5,000.00,  and  C,  for  $1,000.00,  are 
involved  in  various  defalcations, 
aggregating  $15,000.00.  No  collu¬ 
sion  is  established.  The  bond  pro¬ 
vides  that  records  shall  be  so  kept 
that  the  amount  of  each  one’s  de¬ 
falcation  can  be  determined  and  it 
is  thereby  shown  that  A  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  $8,000.00,  B  for  $4,000.00 
and  C  for  $3,000.00. 

The  Surety  Company’s  limit  of 
liabilitv  would  then  lie  as  follow’S: 


Again,  the  Surety  Company  is 
entitled  to  subrogation  against  the 
employee  at  fault,  and  even  under  a 
blanket  bond  it  may  be  necessary, 
in  connection  with  subrogation  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  prove  the  amount  for 
which  each  employee  is  liable. 

The  requirement  is  a  reasonable 
one  and,  when  incorporated  in  a 
bond,  must  be  observed  to  maintain 
the  insurance  or  suretyship  intact. 


Unfortunately,  it  is  frequently  over¬ 
looked  until  after  a  loss  has  been 
discovered,  when  it  is  generally  too 
late  to  comply  wdth  the  requirement. 

Applications  by  Employees 

Before  considering  the  four  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  l)onds  heretofore 
mentioned.  Individual,  Position, 
Blankets  and  Excess,  to  determine 
which  is  best  suited  in  a  particular 
instance,  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  matter  of  applications  by  the 
employee,  or  Obligor. 

Until  recent  years,  it  was  the 
universal  practice  of  Surety  Com¬ 
panies  to  require  formal  signed  ap¬ 
plications  from  each  person  whom 
they  bonded.  This  has  become  the 
exception  instead  of  the  rule.  Ap¬ 
plications  serve  a  very  useful  pur- 
ix)se  hy  requiring  the  employee  to 
disclose  facts  concerning  his  past 
which,  if  properly  checked,  often 
prove  his  unworthiness  to  occupy 
a  position  of  trust. 

The  names  and  addresses  of 
friends  and  relatives  appearing  in 
these  applications  are  of  special 
value  after  the  discovery  of  a  loss, 


by  affording  the  employer  and  the 
Surety  Company  an  opportunity  to 
locate  an  absconding  employee  and 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  him  to 
make  restitution.  They  afford  the 
employer  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  check  the  application  for  employ¬ 
ment.  Their  greatest  value,  how¬ 
ever,  is  undoubtedly  in  impressing 
upon  the  employee  the  fact  that  he 
is  under  bond.  Admitting  that  these 


applications  are  cumbersome  with 
no  distinction  made  as  to  the  amount 
for  which  the  employee  is  to  be 
bonded  or  the  nature  of  the  position 
fKcupied  by  him,  they  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose,  and,  if  carefully 
checked  by  the  Surety  Company, 
unquestionably  reduce  losses  by 
barring  untrustworthy  persons  from 
occupying  positions  of  trust.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  they  will  come  into 
general  use  again,  to  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  persons  of  questionable 
character  or  ability  to  secure  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust. 

Two  Applications  a 
Valuable  Check 

In  one  large  retail  establishment, 
a  practical  test  of  the  value  of  these 
applications  was  made.  Unexplained 
losses  in  certain  departments  had 
Ijecome  lx)th  frequent  and  heavy. 
Many  of  the  employees  in  these  de¬ 
partments  were  subject  to  call  when 
needed.  Applications  for  bonds,  on 
blanks  prepared  by  the  employei 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Surety 
Company  and  tying  in  with  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  blank  application  for  em¬ 
ployment,  were  prepared.  Every 
employee,  or  prospective  employee 
in  these  departments  was  required 
to  execute  an  application.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  appalling,  but  gratifying. 
Past  irregularities  were  brought  to 
light ;  variances  in  answers  to  essen¬ 
tial  questions  in  application  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  corresponding  ques¬ 
tions  in  application  for  bond  were 
found.  Many  employees  subject  to 
call  and  many  applicants  for  posi¬ 
tion,  refused  to  file  applications ; 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  Employment  Bureau  in  the 
matter  of  following  up  on  refer¬ 
ences  was  discovered.  A  thorough 
house  cleaning  followed,  since  which 
time  losses  in  these  departments 
have  been  reduced  to  a  normal 
amount. 

Individual  Bonds,  that  is  bonds 
naming  one  or  more  individuals  and 
the  amount  for  which  each  is  bond¬ 
ed,  are  now  seldom  used  except 
where  the  number  of  employees  is 
small  and  changes  in  the  personnel 
infrequent.  They  are,  therefore,  of 
little  interest  to  employers,  but 
where  used,  thought  should  be  given 
to  the  importance  of  having  the 
bond  provide  that  the  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  assumes  liability  for  the  em¬ 
ployee  (in  the  amount  named)  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  capacity  in  which 
such  employee  acts. 

Position  Bonds,  introduced  only 
a  few  years  ago,  have  proven  very 
popular.  This  type  of  bond  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  modem  business 
methods,  especially  where,  at  one 
time  or  another,  changes  in  the  per- 


A  bondetl  for 

$10,000.00 

Defaults 

Company  pays 

$  8.000.00 

$  8,000.00 

R  bonded  for 

5.000.00 

Defaults 

Company  pays 

4.000.00 

4,000.00 

C  bonded  for 

1.000.00 

Defaults 

Company  pays 

3.000.00 

1,000.00 

_ 

$16,000.00 

$15,000.00 

$13,000.00 
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sonnel  are  made.  A  bond  of  this 
type  should,  and  usually : 

•  Covers  at  any  location  at  which 
the  employer  operates. 

Provides  that  new  or  additional 
positions  may  be  created  from  time 
to  time  and  amount  of  liability  as¬ 
sumed  thereon,  subject  to  notice 
within  specified  time  that  such  posi¬ 
tions  are  created. 

Provides  method  of  increasing, 
decreasing  or  terminating  the 
amount  carried  on  any  position. 

While  it  is  customary  to  think  and 
speak  of  these  bonds  as  covering  a 
position,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  really  cover  on  any  one 
occupying  the  designated  position. 
The  point  is  important,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  finding  that  a  loss 
less  in  amount  than  that  specified 
for  the  ix)sition  cannot  l)e  recovered 
in  full.  To  illustrate :  A  position 
form  of  bond  has  attached  to  it  a 
schedule  as  follows: 


At  first  glance,  it  might  appear 
that  $25,000.00  could  be  recovered 
if  lost  through  acts  of  dishonesty 
committed  by  collectors,  or  $2,500,- 
.00  if  only  one  collector  was  in¬ 
volved.  Whether  or  not  either  of 
these  could  come  to  pass,  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  loss  and  the  terms  of  the  bond. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  the 
amounts  named  as  extensions  are 
not  necessarily  the  amounts  in  which 
the  employer  is  protected. 

Premium  Adjustment 

The  premium  being  based  on  the 
total  of  $60,000.00,  as  extended,  it 
follows  that  if  such  total  is  increased 
the  Surety  Company  ex})ects  and  is 
entitled  to  receive  an  additional  pre¬ 
mium.  This  it  arranges  to  secure 
through  the  operation  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  clause :  “At  the  expiration  of 
each  premium  ,p)eriod  hereof,  the 
Employer  agrees  to  furnish  tlje 
Surety  with  a  list  of  the  person# 
filling  positions  covered  hereunder  ^ 
at  the  time  of  such  expir^ition ;  if ' 
the  aggregate  suretyship  on  such 
positions  covered  is  ^hen  greater 
than  that  at  the  preceding  premium 
period,  the  Employer  agrees  to  pay 
the  Surety  one-half  of  the  annual 
premium  on  the  amount  of  such  ad¬ 
ditional  suretyship  on  account  of 
the  preceding  year,  but  if  such  ag¬ 


gregate  suretyship  is  then  less  than 
at  the  preceding  premium  period, 
the  Employer  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  the  unearned  premium  on 
the  same  basis.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  insured 
is  entitled  to  a  return  premium,  in 
case  the  number  of  employees  is 
reduced  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Surety  Company  is  entitled  to  an 
additional  premium  if  the  number 
is  increased.  Certainly  this  is  fair. 

Liability  Adjustment 

In  some  bonds,  especially  such  as 
were  issued  some  time  ago,  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  employees 
specified  in'  the  schedule  is  cared 
for  by  reducing  the  amount  carried 
on  each.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing 
schedule,  if  the  number  of  cjllectors 
was  increased  from  10  to  15,  the 
amount  on  each  would  be  decreased 
from  $2,500.00  to  $1,666.67,  leaving 
the  extension  of  $25,000.00  intact. 
No  provisions,  however,  are  made 


for  increased  limit  per  person  or 
return  premium,  if  the  number  of 
employees  is  reduced. 

Blanket  Bonds,  fixing  an  amount 
of  liability  assumed  by  the  Surety 
Company  as  to  any  one  or  more 
employees,  are  generally  preferred 
by  large  business  concerns,  especial¬ 
ly  financial  institutions,  where  large 
losses  may  be  sustained  from  the 
most  unexpected  sources.  Special 
forms  with  special  features  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bonds  issued  to  finan¬ 
cial  institutions;  these  will  not  be 
considered  at  this  time  except  to 
point  out,  in  passing,  that  such 
bonds  have  been  developed  to  their 
present  sastis factory  form  by  con¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  parties 
most  vitally  concerned,  the  insured 
and  the  Surety  Company. 

The  premium  on  a  Blanket  Bond 
is  generally  determined  by  applying 
the  schedule  of  rates  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  employer  of  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  of  several  classes 
of  occupation.  Provision  is  made  for 
revised  statements  each  year  and 
for  the-  adjustment  of  premium  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  value  of  the  blanket  form  of 
bond  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  how  impossi¬ 
ble  it  is  to  determine  the  relative 
maximum  amount  which  various 
employees  might  secure  from  their 


employers  through  acts  of  dis¬ 
honesty.  It  is  probably  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  to  determine  the  maximum 
amount ’of  loss  which  any  employee 
might  cause  at  one  tune  or  within  a 
limited  period  of  time,  but  to  what 
such  a  loss  might  expand  in  the 
course  of  years,  l)efore  being  dis¬ 
covered,  is  purely  conjectural. 

An  outstanding  case  illustrating 
the  foregoing  occurred  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  California  Dt|)artment 
store.  .An  employee  in  charge  of 
issuing  refund  vouchers  for  re¬ 
turned  merchandise,  devised  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  cashing  fictitious  refunds  and 
picketing  the  proceeds.  The  details 
of  his  operations  are  too  involveil 
for  recital  here.  The  point  of  inter¬ 
est  is  that  his  dishonesty  extended 
over  a  period  of  years  and  aggre¬ 
gated  some  $150,000.00  liefore  dis¬ 
covery  was  made.  The  position  was 
Iionded  for  $5,000.00,  which  amount 
was  paid,  leaving  the  store,  the  Eni- 
jiloyer,  to  liear  the  balance  of  the 
loss,  as  there  was  no  other  insurance 
attaching. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  is  the 
very  recent  case  of  a  coupon  teller 
in  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  who 
manipulated  the  accounts  in  his  de- 
jiartment  over  a  period  of  years 
until  the  total  of  his  embezzlement 
exceeded  $3,000,000.00.  The  bank 
carried  a  blanket  policy  at  Lloyd’s, 
London,  in  the  sum  of  $3,000,000- 
.00,  which  amount  was  promptly 
paid. 

Commercial  Blanket  and  Blanket 
Position  Bonds 

Two  forms  of  Blanket  Bond, 
Commercial  Blanket  and  Blanket 
Position,  are  available.  They  are 
sufficiently  similar  in  title  and  terms 
to  l)e  confusing  and  sufficiently 
different  to  warrant  careful  study 
of  the  main  points  of  difference. 

The  analysis  (see  page  926)  seems 
to  imply  that  the  Blanket  position 
Bond  is  preferable  to  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Blanket  Bond,  but  the  weight 
of  authority  is  to  the  contrary,  since 
the  Position  Bond  is  ordinarily 
issued  in  small  amounts.  This  ob¬ 
jection,  however,  can  be  overcome 
by  an  Excess  Indemnity  Endorse¬ 
ment  providing  for  additional 
amounts  on  employees  occupying 
certain  positions,  but  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  in  connection  with 
such  an  endorsement,  that  “no  ex¬ 
cess  losses  shall  be  recoverable  un¬ 
less  caused  by  an  employee  identi¬ 
fied  as  having  caused  such  loss.” 

Whichever  form  of  bond  is  de¬ 
cided  upon  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  opportunities  for  causing  losses 
(Continued  on  page  926) 


No.  Position  Amount  Extension 

10  All  collectors  shall  be  bonded  hereunder 

each  in  the  sum  of  $  2,500.00  $25,000.00 

35  All  salesmen  shall  be  bonded  hereunder 

each  in  the  sum  of  1,000.00  35,000.00 


$60,000.00 

Premium  hereunder  ($4.00  per  $1.0(X).00)  .  240.00 
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TRAFFIC  TOPICS 

_ _ _ _ _ — - m - 

Applications  Made  For  Important  Addition  to 
Express  Agency  Rule 


The  Railway  Express  Agency 
recently  applied  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission 
for  jKjrmission  to  make  effective  on 
Deceml)er  10th,  1932,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  Rule  11  (aggre¬ 
gating  rule)  of  the  current  Official 
Express  Classification.  The  addi¬ 
tion  is  as  follows; 

“(b)  Two  or  more  packages  for¬ 
warded  by  one  or  more 
shippers,  charges  collect, 
from  the  same  city,  to  one 
consignee  at  one  local  ad¬ 
dress,  delivered,  or  offered 
for  delivery,  on  the  same 
date,  must  be  charged  for 
on  the  aggregate  weight,  as 
'  if  one  package,  provided, 
however,  that  the  total 
charge  on  the  packages  so 
aggregated  shall  not  be  less 
than  an  average  of  25  cents 
per  package.” 

If  the  Commission  approves  this 
addition  to  Rule  11,  as  it  probably 


will,  the  result  will  be  a  saving  in 
transportation  charges  for  our  mem¬ 
bers,  particularly  those  following  the 
practice  of  consolidating  shipments 
from  New  York  City  up  to  a  given 
weight  and  shipping  by  express. 
For  these  stores,  the  procedure  at 
jjresent  is  to  direct  their  manufac¬ 
turers  to  deliver  shipments  under  a 
given  weight  to  the  premises  of 
either  New  York  offices  or  consoli¬ 
dators.  The  New  York  offices  or 
consolidators  receive  the  packages 
from  the  manufacturers  and  for¬ 
ward  them  as  one  daily  express 
shipment  to  the  store.  The  con¬ 
solidators  or  New  York  offices,  as 
the  case  may  be,  charge  anywhere 
from  5  to  10  cents  per  package  for 
their  services.  The  consolidated  ex¬ 
press  shipment  brings  about  a  lower 
express  charge  than  if  the  shipments 
included  in  the  consolidation  were 
sent  directly  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  store. 

This  proposed  addition  in  Rule  1 1 
means  that  shipments  will  be  picked 
up  at  the  manufacturer’s  plant  by 


the  Railway  Express  Agency  and, 
upon  arrival  at  destination,  the 
weights  of  shipments  from  each  city 
will  be  aggregated  and  charged  on 
the  basis  of  total  weight,  which  will 
bring  about  the  same  result  as  con¬ 
solidation.  Hence  there  would  be 
no  further  advantage  in  consolidat¬ 
ing  shipments  for  Railway  Express 
Agency  movement  if  the  proposed 
change  is  approved.  Stores  follow¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  consolidating 
their  New  York  shipments,  there¬ 
fore,  would  save  the  per  package 
charge  of  consolidation,  also  direct 
shipment  from  the  manufacturer’s 
plant  would  have  the  tendency  to 
speed  up  the  movement  of  their  ex¬ 
press  shipments. 

Some  saving  would  also  be 
brought  about  on  express  shipments 
from  other  important  buying  cent¬ 
ers  such  as  Boaiton,  Philadelphia 
and  a  few  other  large  cities  where  a 
store  is  apt  to  have  more  than  one 
small  express  shipment  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  them  each  day. 


Plan  to  Harmonize  Interests  of  Railroads 
and  Highway  Users 


SOME  degree  of  harmony  in¬ 
stead  of  open  warfare  soon  will 
mark  the  relations  of  the  great 
transportation  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  if  the  hopes  of  the  members  of 
a  joint  committee  recently  created 
are  realized.  Six  railway  presidents 
and  an  equal  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  users  of  the  nation’s 
highways  will  begin  a  series  of 
round  table  conferences  early  in 
November,  in  the  belief  that  they 
ran  reach  agreements  upon  many 
issues  that  now  threaten  their  re¬ 
spective  interests. 

The  situation  has  been  brought 
to  a  head  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  several  years  State  Legislatures 
have  been  importuned  by  Iwth  high¬ 


way  users  and  the  railroads  to  pass 
legislation  or  to  avoid  the  passage 
of  legislation  affecting  in  one  way 
or  another  their  respective  interests. 
There  has  arisen  a  serious  conflict 
of  opinion  in  many  cases  and  there 
have  been  many  acrimonious  argu¬ 
ments. 

To  Weigh  the  Facts 

The  trouble  has  been  that  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  neither  side  have  been 
liased  upon  an  agreed  statement  of 
facts  or  an  agreed  body  of  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  after  careful  ex¬ 
amination  by  both  sides  of  all  the 
pertinent  facts.  The  result  has  been 
that  State  Legislators,  desirous  of 
l)eing  perfectly  fair  to  both  the  rail¬ 


roads  and  the  highway  users,  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  determining 
the  wise  and  equitable  policy  to  pur¬ 
sue. 

Some  forty-four  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  will  probably  assemble  on  the 
first  of  January,  and  in  every  one 
of  these  States  there  will  probably 
be  agitation  for  legislation  concern¬ 
ing  traffic  on  the  highways.  It  is, 
therefore,  regarded  as  of  paramount 
interest  to  everybody  concerned 
that  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
facts  should  be  made  by  a  group  of 
competent  representatives  of  both 
the  users  of  the  highways  and  of  the 
railroads.  If  then,  on  the  basis  of 
such  examination  of  the  facts,  con- 
(Continued  on  page  928) 
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Old  Standards — 

Fresh  Values 

By  HELEN  R.  NORTON 
Manager,  Personnel  Group 


TWO  hungry  motorists  were 
looking  for  a  place  to  eat. 
'Fheir  requirements  seemed  rea¬ 
sonable:  a  pleasant  sjxjt;  simplicity 
without  the  crudeness  of  the  hot- 
dog  stand;  cleanliness;  good  food 
and — it  goes  without  saying — mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Yet  as  they  sped  along 
in  the  August  sunshine,  in  spite  of 
growing  appetites,  no  place  seemed 
inviting.  This  one,  too  sunny ;  that, 
covered  with  advertising — impossi¬ 
ble;  and  a  third,  with  sagging  roof, 
rousing  disquieting  doubts  as  to  the 
(juality  of  the  food.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  the  car  was  brought  to  a  stop 
before  a  low,  spreading  structure  of 
fragrant  cedar  logs,  set  back  just 
far  enough  from  the  road  and 
ideally  placed  in  relation  to  sun  anti 
shade. 

While  they  paused  for  a  moment, 
wondering  if  this  rustic  cabin  couUl 
be  as  good  as  it  looked,  out  walked 
Mr.  A.,  genial  proprietor.  Cordially, 
albeit  somewhat  noisily,  he  wel¬ 
comed  them  in  the  hearty  manner 
of  the  inn-keeper  of  old  and,  escort¬ 
ing  them  inside,  gave  them  seats  by 
open  casement  windows  looking  out 
on  bright  “posy  l)eds,”  rolling, 
green  meadows  and  distant,  soft 
blue  hills.  Shortly  appeared  Mrs. 
A.  who,  it  developed,  waited  on  all 
the  tables  beside  helping  with  the 
cooking.  A  plain,  kindly  soul,  her 
one  aim  seemed  to  lie  the  promjrt 
serving  of  appetizing  dishes  and  this 
she  accomplished  with  the  efficiency 
of  all  who  work  with  singleness  of 
purpose. 

Once,  while  the  travellers  were 
lunching,  Mr.  A.  wandered  over  to 
their  table  with  a  friendly  inquiry 
as  to  their  comfort.  True,  it  was 
couched  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
hills,  but  what  mattered  the  words? 
It  was  the  cheery  tone,  the  home- 
spun  warmth  of  interest  that  count¬ 
ed.  Lunch  over,  the  two  were  leav¬ 
ing  when  Mrs.  A.,  a  trayful  of 
tomato  cocktails  in  her  hands,  stop¬ 
ped  short  to  say  a  pleasant  word 
and  invite  them  to  return.  Then  her 
husband  opened  the  door  and 
politely  helped  them  into  the  car. 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  in  this 
rural  setting,  the  “service  ideal”  was 

Note  the 


a  bit  over-emphasized  by  the  shirt¬ 
sleeved  proprietor  and  his  work¬ 
aday  wife.  Had  it  I)een  dressed  up 
with  city  frills  and  furl)elows  and 
“expressed”  by  the  usual  run  of 
emplcyees  with  the  hoj)ed-for  tip 
inevitably  in  the  foreground  of  their 
thoughts,  the  attention  would  have 
been  distasteful  and  out  of  place. 


Helen  R.  Norton 


Miss  Norton,  leho  joined  the  As¬ 
sociation  Staff  on  October  \st,  fol- 
lon'ing  the  resignation  of  Miss  Mary 
C.  Clendenin,  has  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  her  work.  She  was  for 
a  nutnber  of  years  Associate  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Instructor  at  the  Prince 
School  of  Store  Sendee  Education, 
and  has  had  practical  store  experi¬ 
ence  as  Educational  Director  of 
R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston,  and 
as  Employment  Manager  for 
Women  at  The  Halle  Bros.  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland. 

Miss  Norton  wrote  the  first  his¬ 
tory  of  store  personnel  work,  “De¬ 
partment  Store  Education”  publish¬ 
ed  in  1917  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  she 
is  also  the  author  of  “A  Text  Book 
on  Retail  Selling,”  used  in  high 
school  cla<!ses  and  by  educational 
directors  in  stores,  throughout  the 
country. 


Hut  the  interest  of  that  country 
couple  was  too  genuine  to  doubt. 
They,  .were  meeting  a  fundamental 
human  need  in  essentially  a  human 
way, — simply,  naturally  and  whole¬ 
heartedly,  with  the  neighlMjrly  im¬ 
pulse  which  is  bred  of  country  air. 
.And  that  the  “public”  whom  they 
“served”  liked  it,  is  evidenced  by 
certain  facts.  This  small  establish¬ 
ment,  located  in  a  Vermont  village, 
had  been  running  only  five  weeks. 
The  day  of  the  reported  visit  was 
a  Monday,  admittedly  the  day  of 
lightest  travel  on  the  road,  yet  l)e- 
fore  half  past  twelve,  twenty-five 
patrons  had  been  served. 

A  Metropolitan  Example 

May  w'e  tell  you  of  another  eating 
nlace, — this  one  a  cafeteria  in  New 
York  City — where  this  same  kindly 
feeling  prevails?  One  enters  from 
the  street,  walks  dowai  a  long  flight 
of  stairs  and  through  a  narrow  pass¬ 
ageway, — not  such  a  good  begin¬ 
ning.  But  once  there!  Is  it  really 
a  business,  or  is  it  an  informal  social 
affair  masquerading  as  a  business? 
'I'hree  women  in  charge  of  the  serv¬ 
ing  tables,  a  fourth  at  the  desk,  and 
every  one  a  hostess!  When  asked, 
‘AVill  you  have  a  roll  or  a  biscuit?” 
patrons  are  momentarily  convinced 
they  have  blundered  into  an  after¬ 
noon  tea,  with  such  charm  of  man¬ 
ner  is  the  question  put.  And  no 
guest  at  a  private  table  could  l)e 
accorded  more  gracious  consider¬ 
ation  than  are  these  unknown 
“guests”  from  the  busy  streets  of 
America’s  great  city. 

.Although  this  cafeteria  is  in  a 
basement  with  the  usual  drawbacks 
of  such  a  location,  men  and  wonun 
flock  to  it  both  summer  and  winter, 
not  alone  because  of  the  good  food 
dis{)ensed  but  quite  as  much  for  the 
atmosphere,  homelike  and  unhur¬ 
ried,  the  smiling  welcome,  and  the 
soothing  friendliness  of  the  ])lace. 

W’hy  don’t  we  all  do  it. — get  this 
pleasant  ])ersonal  quality  into  onr 
shop-keeping?  W’hy  is  buying  any¬ 
thing.  be  it  food  or  dry  goods, 
usually  an  uninteresting  experience 
and  very  often  an  ordeal?  Is  it 
because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .\.  were 
brought  uji  in  a  New  England 
village  that  their  welcome  warms  the 
hearts  of  jiassing  strangers,  or  is 
it  because  of  native  kindliness  which 
reacts  in  this  way  everywhere  and 
always?  .Are  the  w’omen  who  stand 
l)chind  the  cafeteria  serving-table, 
acting  on  a  conscious  theory  of  “ser¬ 
vice  to  customer”  or  do  thev  just 
like  to  help  peojde  and  make  them 
feel  at  home?  W’hat  has  become  of 
that  spirit  that  characterized  the 
hos])itable  old  inn,  that  made  the 
(Continued  on  page  9281 
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THE  WAY  WITH  PEOPLE 


Keeping  Up  Department  Morale 


The  job  of  keeping  up  depart¬ 
ment  morale  is  a  joint  function 
of  employees  and  management. 
No  one  person  can  lie  expected  to 
perform  the  task  alone.  Further¬ 
more,  each  individual  in  any  organi¬ 
zation  contributes  more  or  less  to 
its  success  or  failure.  In  other 
words,  keeping  up  department  or 
store  morale  is  a  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise. 

With  this  idea  as  a  major  pre¬ 
mise,  the  obvious  procedure  in 
working  up  this  subject  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Personnel  Group 
was  to  secure  the  services  of  store 
executives  and  employees,  in  order 
that  a  true  picture  of  the  situation 
might  1k‘  given.  Such  cooperation 
was  received  from  members  of  the 
Joseph  Horne  Company  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  who  not  only  worked  out  the 
details  of  the  presentation  with  the 
Bureau,  but  also  gave  the  demon¬ 
stration  included.  Both  the  content 
and  dialogue  was  a  joint  product, 
therefore,  of  members  of  the  train¬ 
ing  department  of  a  store,  two  store 
executives,  three  salespeople,  and 
the  w’riter. 

Seek  Speeific  Remedies 

It  must  lie  recalled  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  consider  certain  situ¬ 
ations  that  have  arisen  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  as  the  result  of  econ¬ 
omic  conditions,  and  to  see  what 
individually  and  collectively  could 
be  done  alK)ut  them.  We  were  not 
attempting  to  solve  the  fundamental 
economic  problems  at  the  root  of 
these  situations.  The  focus  of  atten¬ 
tion  was  on  detailed,  specific  things 
that  could  l)e  done  right  now  in  any 
department,  to  keep  up  morale. 

The  demonstration  on  which  the 
discussion  was  based,  centered 
around  the  following  practices  that 
It  was  felt  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  disruption  of  morale  within 
a  department  today.  While  the  list 
is  not  complete,  it  does  offer  some 
objectives  at  which  to  aim. 


By  NATALIE  KNEELAND 

Formerly  Executive  Secretary 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

- ■  - 

Points  of  Discussion 
Ways  of  Overcoming: 

Gossip 

1.  About  the  depression  in  gen¬ 
eral 

2.  Al)out  store  rumors 

3.  Alxjut  home  troubles 
Complaining 

1.  Over  short  hours 

2.  Over  inability  to  make  quotas 

3.  (Jver  reductions  in  pay 

4.  Over  having  too  much  to  do 
Reminiscing  (the  good  old  days) 

1.  About  former  volume  or 
quotas  made 

2.  About  merchandise  the  store 
used  to  carry 

3.  About  customers 
Criticising  or  nagging 

1.  Executives  nagging  sales¬ 
people 

2.  Salespeople  criticizing  execu¬ 
tives 

3.  Executives  critizing  each  other 

4.  Salespeople  criticizing  each 
other 

5.  All  criticizing  the  customer 
Alibing 

1.  Excusing  lacK  of  effort  on 
the  basis  of  “what’s  the  use?’’ 

2.  Taking  the  attitude  that  cus¬ 
tomers  won’t  buy 

3.  Using  the  excuse  of  lack  of 
help  for  mistakes  make. 

4.  Passing  the  buck 
Showing  feelings  too  plainly 

1.  Failing  to  smile  or  notice 
others 

2.  Showing  lack  of  interest  by 
inattentive  attitude 

3.  Flying  off  the  handle  at  the 
slightest  provocation 

4.  Being  over-insistent 

5.  Appearing  abused 


Letting  down  generally 

1.  Not  keeping  up  a  good  per¬ 
sonal  appearance. 

2.  Being  lax  in  keeping  regula¬ 
tions 

3.  Drifting  along 

A  dramatization  of  the  situation 
was  used,  because  it  was  felt  that 
the  points  could  best  be  put  across 
in  that  way.  ( Incidentally,  since 
this  meeting,  one  store  has  used  the 
demonstration  successfully  in  arous¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  an  executive 
group  in  the  problem).  The  two 
scenes  were  divided  by  an  interlude 
in  which  the  buyer  of  the  skit  ad¬ 
dressed  the  group.  In  this  way  some 
of  the  methods  which  it  would  have 
l)een  difficult  to  dramatize  could  be 
descril)ed.  No  j^rticular  signifi¬ 
cance  was  attached  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  chosen.  The  entire  skit  took 
approximately  fifteen  minutes  to 
give. 

Discussion  Followed  Demonstration 

The  discussion  that  followed  the 
dramatization  was  based  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  main  points,  rather  than  on  the 
demonstration  itself.  Various  stores 
reported  what  they  had  been  doing 
to  offset  the  bad  effects  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  outlined. 

In  conclusion,  some  of  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  involved  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  problem  of  morale  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
group.  For  the  sake  of  brevity, 
these  principles  were  stated  in  the 
form  of  rules  of  conduct  as  follows . 

1.  Take  the  attitude  that  something 
can  be  done  about  the  situation 
in  your  store. 

2.  Treat  the  matter  as  a  cooperative 
enterprise. 

3.  Begin  on  it  at  once. 

4.  Expect  to  work  on  this  problem 
over  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

5.  Begin  in  a  small  way. 

6.  In  considering  what  can  be  done, 
stress  the  positive  rather  than 
the  negative. 

7.  Recognize  effort  as  well  as  ac¬ 
complishment. 

In  connection  with  the  last  point, 
that  of  recognizing  effort  as  well  as 
accomplishment,  the  importance  of 
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the  average  individual  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  was  emphasized.  It  w'as 
brought  out  that  while  the  very  good 
and  the  very  poor  persons  command 
our  attention,  it  is  the  average  good 
worker,  who  plods  faithfully  on  day 
after  day,  who  is  really  the  backbone 
of  our  organization.  The  very  poor 
ones  eventually  disapi>ear,  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  ones  pass  on  to  better  pos¬ 
itions,  either  in  the  organization  or 


WHAT  CAN  WE  DO 
ABOUT  IT? 

A  Demonstration 
by 

Members  of  the  Joseph 
Horne  Co. 


Time:  The  present;  early  morning  I 
Place:  A  sportswear  department  in  | 
any  store  I 


Cast 

The  buyer — Mr.  G.  A.  Palmer,  Jr. 
The  floorman — Mr.  C.  O.  Dunn 
1st  salesperson-  - 

M  iss  Thelma  Haines 
2nd  salesperson — 

Miss  Gertrude  Crouch 
3rd  salesperson — 

Miss  Margaret  McCann 
A  customer — Miss  Margaret  West 


SCENE  I. 

(Scene  opens  with  1st  and 
2nd  salespersons  arranging 
stock) 

S.  P.:  “Did  you  ever  see  any¬ 
thing  like  this  stock?  It  sure  is 
a  mess.  The  way  we  slaved  here 
last  night  until  6 :30  and  not  done 
yet !  We  seem  to  have  three  times 
as  much  work  since  short  hours 
are  the  fashion.  I  lose  half  my 
sales  doing  stock.  No  wonder 
customers  fuss.” 

2nd  S.  P.:  “I’ll  say.  and  am  I  glad 
yesterday  is  over — what  a  day! 

I  can’t  kick  though.  I  had  a  pretty 
good  book  and  a  lot  of  sales.” 

1  S.  P. :  “Oh,  I  had  a  pretty  good 
day  too.  Don’t  you  adore  these 
suits,  (holds  up  one  she  is  fold¬ 
ing)  Say,  I  wonder  where  Miss 
McCann  is,  I  don’t  think  it’s  her 
day  off  though  you’d  think  it  was 
by  the  wav  she  strolls  in  late  al¬ 
most  every  day.  I  don’t  know 
where  she  gets  the  drag  around 
here,  coming  in  late  so  much.” 
(floorman  enters) 

Floorman :  “Good  morning.  Miss 
Haines  and  Miss  Crouch.  Isn’t 
it  a  wonderful  morning?  Where 
is  Miss  McCann?  Isn’t  she - ” 

JSote  the 


outside,  but  the  average  person  is 
always  with  us.  And  it  is  just  this 
person  who  needs  a  little  more  un¬ 
derstanding,  appreciation  and  en¬ 
couragement  right  now  than  ever 
before,  whether  he  be  employee  or 
executive.  Consequently,  any  plans 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  morale 
in  an  organization  should  definitely 
aim  to  reach  this  stable,  influential 
core. 


2nd  S.  P. :  “Oh,  here  comes  Miss 
McCann  now.” 

3rd  5".  P. ;  “Honestly  it’s  a  wonder 
I’m  here  at  all.  You’d  think  those 
cars  had  all  day  to  get  you  into 
town.  The  street  out  our  way  is 
a  mess.  It  seems  to  me  they  are 
always  tearing  it  up  for  some 
reason  or  other.  Why  the  long 
faces  this  morning?  You  all  just 
look  like  the  folks  at  home — ^long 
faces  and  nothing  but  trouble  all 
the  time.  Have  a  day  off  and  all 
you  hear  is  people  complaining. 
Who  the  dickens  has  my  sales- 
book  anyway?  You’d  think  it  was 
the  only  one  in  the  dejiartment, 
the  way  everyone  runs  off  with 
it.  Have  either  of  you  two  got 
it?  And  say,  did  you  hear  the 
news !  The  store  across  the  street 
is  getting  another  cut,  so  I  guess 
we’ll  be  next.  I  don’t  know  what 
I’m  going  to  do  if  we  get  one.  I 
can  scarcely  get  along  on  what 
I’m  getting  now.” 

Dt  Y.  P.:  “Oh.  and  Miss  Zelch  is 
going  to  New  York.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  she’ll  be  back.  I  heard  some 
one  say  she’d  been  let  out.” 

Floorman :  “Now  girls,  you 
shouldn’t  believe  everything  you 
hear.  Don’t  borrow  trouble — it 
comes  fast  enough.  I  think  you 
should  get  after  this  stock  and  get 
it  cleaned  up  a  little.” 

3rd  S.  P. :  “Clean  up  stock  and 
clear  out  folks.  That’s  all  that 
goes  on  around  here.” 

(buyer  enters) 

Buyer:  “How  about  moving  the 
merchandise  over  on  that  table? 
The  same  thing  has  been  shown 
there  four  days.  You  ought  to 
know  the  value  of  fresh  displays. 
Don’t  you  get  tired  of  it  your¬ 
selves?  Get  some  saleable  mer¬ 
chandise  out  there.  This  is  the 
time  to  sell  summer  things  if  you 
ever  e.xpect  to.  There’s  a  wrong 
sign — don’t  we  have  the  right 
kind  of  help  around  here  ?  I 
don’t  seem  to  get  your  interest 
and  cooperation.  Miss  Crouch  see 
what  you  can  do  with  that  table 
and  don’t  ff)rget  to  change  the 

-  *  r.i  >> 

Sign. 


Floorman :  “Yes  sir,  yes  sir.” 

(exit  buyer  and  2nd  S.  P.) 

3rd  S.  P. :  “Will  you  hear  the  man 
ravef  If  he’d  stay  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  while  and  see  some 
of  the  messes  we  have  to  clean 
up  after  some  of  the  customers, 
he  wouldn’t  be  so  ready  to  yell 
about  cooperation.” 

1  S.  P. :  “What  can  he  expect 
when  half  the  people  are  out  of 
the  department.” 

Floorman:  “What  a  life!  Every- 
lx)dy  tries  to  cooperate  and  no¬ 
body  gets  credit  for  it.  Now  he 
should  have  mentioned  that  table 
last  night.  If  he’d  give  someone 
the  responsibility  it  would  get 
done.  We  need  more  planning 
and  less  worry  and  fuss  around 
here.  Everybody  wants  to  do 
right  and  nobody  knows  what  to 
do.” 

(exit  floorman) 

3rd  S.  P. :  “I’m  sick  of  co-oping. 
I’ll  go  do  some  shopping.” 

(3rd  S.  P.  exits)  (1st  S.  P. 
looks  bored  and  stares  off 
into  space)  (floorman  enters 
with  returned  merchandise.) 

Floorman :  “Where  is  Miss  Mc¬ 
Cann  ?” 

\st  S.  P.:  “I  guess  she  got  tired 
and  went  off  the  floor  to  shop.” 

Floorman :  “Well,  I  don’t  know 
what  I’m  going  to  do  with  that 
girl.  Miss  Haines,  here  is  a  gar¬ 
ment  a  customer  of  Miss  Mc¬ 
Cann’s  is  exchanging.  Will  you 
please  take  care  of  her?” 

\st  S.  P.:  “Oh,  I  don’t  want  to 
take  her  customer,  Mr.  Dunn.  I 
don’t  like  to  handle  her  mistakes. 
She  always  gets  cross  about  it.” 

Floorman:  “I  know.  Miss  Haines, 
but  we  can’t  have  the  customer 
standing  around.  She  is  in  a 
hurry.” 

Dt  S.  P. :  “Oh,  all  right  then.  I’ll 
take  care  of  her.” 

(1st  S.  P.  takes  garment  and 
goes  off  the  floor  with  floor- 
man  to  the  customer) 

(enter  2nd  S.  P.  with  dress 
on  arm  and  picks  up  book 
and  starts  to  write  and  3rd 
S.  P.  enters  from  the  other 
side) 

3rd  S.  P. :  “What  are  you  grinning 
about.  Merry  Sunshine?  Thought 
vou  had  to  fix  that  table  for  Mr. 
Palmer.” 

2nd  S.  P. :  “I  did  fix  it  and  a  cus¬ 
tomer  came  along  and  admired 
them  and  bought  one  right  off. 
She  was  crazy  about  them.” 

3rd  S.  P. :  “Some  jjeople  have  all 
the  luck.  If  that  was  me,  I 
(Continued  on  page  920) 
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THE  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 


Legally  Avoiding  the  Tax  on  Checks 

By  an  anonymous  member  of  the  ControUers’  Congress 


LENSES  can  reduced!” 
Surely  they  can.  Have  you 
given  consideration  to  the 
amount  of  check  tax  that  can  be 
avoided  by  using  the  Draft  form  of 
payment?  If  the  Railroads,  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies,  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  can  issue  their  “pay¬ 
ment  orders”  free  of  tax,  why  could 
not  the  Retail  Merchants?  Certain¬ 
ly,  the  law  does  not  intend  to  make 
exceptions. 

Check  Revised 

Your  present  form  of  check  can 
be  revised  with  little  expense  to  sim¬ 
ulate  a  draft  instead  of  a  check. 
(See  illustration.)  The  draft  must 
not  be  drawn  upon  a  bank,  but  may 
be  payable  at  or  through  a  bank.  In 
order  to  use  the  draft  form,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  submit  the  form 
to  your  lank  for  approval.  If  ap¬ 
proved  by  them,  they  will  arrange 
to  have  the  local  clearing  house  and 
district  Federal  Reserve  Bank  accept 
these  drafts  as  cash  items. 

Your  Bank  will  require  a  letter 
from  you  advising  them  not  to 
charge  these  drafts  to  your  account. 
A  sample  letter  follows. 

“With  reference  to  the  drafts  of 
‘Blank’  store,  which  are  payable  at 
or  through  the  ‘Blank’  National 
Bank,  we  wish  to  advise  that  such 
drafts  are  not  to  be  charged  to  our 
account,  and  that,  upon  call  from 
the  bank,  we  will  deliver  to  you  our 
own  check  drawn  directly  on  our 
account  with  you,  in  daily  payment 
of  the  total  of  such  drafts.” 

Your  bank  may  also  require  you 
to  add  the  following: 

“We  also  agree  to  hold  you  harm¬ 
less  against  liability  in  case  of  irreg¬ 
ular  endorsements,  signatures,  stop 
payment  orders,  or  post  dated  items, 
in  connection  with  said  drafts.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  apply  to  any 
checks  drawn  on  our  account.” 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  assum¬ 
ing  a  liability  without  protection; 
our  forgery  insurance  will  protect  us 
to  certain  limits  which  will  take  care 
of  the  most  e.xtreme  cases.  We  also 
have  the  right  to  return  any  items 


that  do  not  bear  the  proper  endorse¬ 
ment,  or  are  mutilated  or  altered  in 
any  way.  The  method  of  returning 
them  will  be  explained  later. 

W'^hen  you  are  ready  to  use  these 
drafts,  an  arrangement  should  be 
made  with  your  bank  to  take  up 
these  drafts  each  day  as  they  are 
being  honored.  Our  arrangement 
with  the  banks  handling  these  drafts 
is  as  follows :  At  eleven  o’clock 
each  morning  we  phone  the  Book¬ 
keeping  Department  for  the  total 
amount  of  drafts  to  be  delivered  to 
us  that  day.  Our  cashier,  who 
makes  the  daily  deposit,  calls  for 
the  drafts  when  making  his  deposit 
and  delivers  our  check  to  the  Book¬ 
keeping  Department  in  exchange  for 
the  drafts. 

The  drafts  are  then  examined  for 
proper  endorsements,  etc.,  and  any 
items  which  are  not  to  be  paid  (due 
to  incorrect  endorsements,  etc.)  are 
returned  with  a  return  ticket  at¬ 
tached  with  the  reasons  noted. 
(These  tickets  are  furnished  by  the 
Bank.) 

In  order  to  keep  an  accurate  rec¬ 
ord  of  these  transactions  and  since 
the  bank  will  receive  from  us  a 
check  for  the  total  amount  of  drafts 
delivered  daily,  any  drafts  which  are 
not  accepted,  are  deposited  and  will 
appear  as  a  credit  to  our  account. 
Deposit  tickets  in  duplicate,  listing 
the  returned  drafts,  will  be  sufficient 
record ;  the  bank  retains  the  original 
and  the  duplicate  is  receipted  for 
our  files. 

The  returned  drafts  accompanied 
by  the  deposit  tickets  are  delivered 


directly  to  the  Bookkeeping  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  bank  by  our  employee 
instead  of  to  the  tellers ;  this  avoids 
any  misunderstanding  with  the  bank 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  handling 
these  drafts,  so  they  will  not  be 
charged  to  our  account. 

Drafts  Verified 

When  paid  drafts  are  returned  to 
the  Statistical  Department,  they  are 
verified  with  the  amount  of  check 
issued  and,  if  in  agreement,  each 
draft  is  cut  with  a  “Paid”  perfor¬ 
ator. 

Drafts  issued  daily  are  credited  to 
the  Drafts  Payable  Account,  Drafts 
paid  daily  are  charged  to  the  Drafts 
Payable  Account,  the  results  repre¬ 
senting  Drafts  Outstanding. 

This  procedure  has  been  in  effect 
since  August  1st,  1932,  and  can  be 
used  until  June  ^h,  1934,  unless  a 
change  in  the  law  is  made  during 
this  period. 

The  following  computation  may 
assist  you  in  making  a  decision  for 
or  against  similar  procedure: 


Checks  used  each  month  10,000 
—Check  Tax  $200.00 

Drafts  used  each  month  10,000 
— Check  Tax  None 

Checks  used  each  month  to  pay 
drafts — 26  .52 


Saving  each  month  199.48 

Saving  one  year  2,393.76 


This  is  a  substantial  saving  on  the 
number  of  transactions  illustrated 
above  and  should  be  considered. 

(Editor's  Note:  This  procedure 
is  similar  to  that  suggested  in  our 
Tax  Bulletin  No.  8.) 


thp:  blank  store  company 


NO.  CITY  STATE 

PAY  .  $  . 


To  the  order  of 

The  Blank  Store  Company 


To  Mr.  John  Jones.  Treasurer,  The  Blank  Store  Company 

Payable  at  First  National  Bank,  City  State 

Payment  will  be  refusetl  if  this  voucher  draft  is  mutilated,  or  if  alterations 

or  erasures  are  made  hereon.  If  not  correct,  write  and  state  differences. 
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Shall  Stores  Keep  Open 
Saturday  Evenings? 


we  keep  open  Satur- 

l^day  evenings?” 

I'he  question  is  lx)bbing  up 
fretiuently,  especially  in  cities  that 
draw  trade  from  a  rural  community, 
Saturday  evening  business  hours 
have  been  a  thing  of  the  past  for 
department  stores  in  most  cities ; 
even  for  the  larger  chain  stores. 
With  department  store  sales  volume 
now  about  forty  per  cent  lower  than 
that  of  1929,  the  problem  of  econ¬ 
omical  operation  has  Iiecome  acute ; 
thus,  the  idea  of  increasing  volume 
through  lengthening  store  hours  has 
l)een  suggested  as  a  means  of  cop¬ 
ing  with  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  profitable  operation,  in  part  at 
least. 

Owing  to  the  limited  experience 
of  the  few  stores  which  have  only 
recently  remained  open  on  Saturday 
evenings,  the  Association  can  give 
no  direct  reply  to  the  question 
brought  up  by  our  members.  One 
thing  should  be  kept  in  mind — will 
Saturday  evening  openings  bring 
about  increased  agitation  for  general 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women  employees  ? 

Competitive  Position  Must  Be 
Determined 

The  possibilities  of  attracting  ad¬ 
ditional  volume  it  would  seem  de- 
ix;nd  on  whether  or  not  competing 
stores  would  offer  the  extra  con¬ 
venience  of  late  shopping  hours. 
One  other  factor  should  be  consid¬ 
ered — if  all  stores  now  are  closed 
Saturday  evenings,  and  all  would 
agree  to  remain  open,  there  would 
hardly  be  any  advantage,  individu¬ 
ally  or  collectively,  unless  additional 
trade  could  be  attracted  from  other 
trading  centers  by  lengthening  shop¬ 
ping  hours.  Such  a  condition  might 
exist  in  the  case  of  a  fairly  large 
city  having  a  central  shopping  dis¬ 
trict  and,  in  addition,  one  or  more 
local  shopping  districts  in  which  the 
stores  kept  late  Saturday  hours.  The 
attraction  of  Saturday  night  “down¬ 
town”  at  the  big  stores  would  in  all 
probability  influence  many  Saturday 
eveiiing  patrons  of  the  community 
stores  to  make  their  week-end  pur¬ 
chases  m  the  main  shopping  district. 
The  advantages  in  the  way  of  extra 
sales  to  the  downtown  stores  would 


naturally  be  offset  by  the  sales  de¬ 
cline  of  the  stores  in  the  local  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Another  condition  which  might 
bring  about  an  actual  sales  increase 
through  keeping  open  Saturday 
evenings  is  one  which  again  has  to 
do  with  location,  that  is,  location  of 
the  city.  Some  cities  are  so  situated 
that  suburbanites  and  rural  residents 
living  within  a  radius  of  40  or  50 
miles  look  forward  to  Saturday 
afternoon  “in  town”  shopping,  at¬ 
tending  the  theatres  and  eating  their 
evening  meal  in  town.  It  might  lie 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  stores 
keeping  ojjen  on  Saturday  evening  in 
a  city  so  situated  could  attract  some 
additional  business,  even  though  it 
might  be  at  the  expense  of  the  places 
of  amusement  and  restaurants,  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
lengthened  shopping  hours  of  the 
store  might  be  an  influence  that 
would  operate  to  keep  the  out-of- 
the-city  visitors  in  the  city  for  a 
longer  period  to  the  advantage  of 
all  business  interests. 

Actual  or  Technical  Sales 
Increase? 

Some  stores  which  would  remain 
oiien  Saturday  evenings  might  face 
the  question  of  determining  whether 
an  increase  shown  in  Saturday’s 
sales  volume  was  an  actual  sales  in¬ 
crease  or  a  technical  one.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  answer  to 
this  imixjrtant  question  depends  on 
the  answers  to  two  subordinate 
questions:  (a)  was  the  Saturday 
sales  increase  enjoyed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  volume  of  the  other  days 
of  the  week?  and  (b)  if  the  weekly 
or  monthly  sales  showed  an  increase 
over  a  similar  period  of  the  previous 
year,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  could 
the  increase  be  attributed  to  im¬ 
proved  economic  conditions,  rather 
than  to  the  lengthened  business 
hours  ? 

By  way  of  finding  a  reply  to 
question  (a)  above,  it  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  to  make  a  compari¬ 
son  of  weekly  sales  instead  of  Sat¬ 
urday  sales  with  last  year.  Perhaps 
this  weekly  comparison  .should  be 
on  the  basis  of  a  week,  computed 
by  averaging  three  weeks  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  such  factors  as 


special  promotions  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  .answer  to  question  (b),  one 
would  •  be  required  to  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  retail  department 
store  sales  index  figures  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  the  district 
for  the  two  periods  being  comiiared, 
and  the  variance  from  the  index 
which  the  store  normally  experi- 
ence<l.  Let  us  take  the  hyixithetical 
case  of  a  store  which  remained  open 
Saturday  evening,  starting  the  first 
Saturday  in  October.  If  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  reported  Octol)er, 
1932,  that  sales  in  that  particular 
district  were  20  per  cent  lielow 
Octol)er,  1931,  and  this  store  had 
for  some  time  prior  to  October 
l)een  experiencing  a  sales  decline  5 
per  cent  less  than  that  reported  for 
the  district,  Octol)er,  1931,  sales 
should  be  reduced  by  15  per  cent 
for  comi)ari.son  with  October,  1932, 
to  measure  the  sales  increase  which 
resulted  from  the  extra  Saturday 
hours.  This  method  of  comparison 
would  not  lie  absolute,  but  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  hope  that  it  may  aid 
in  developing  some  more  accurate 
yard  stick. 

Compute  .4d(litional  Expense 

Assuming  that  a  study  of  these 
comparisons  would  lead  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  an  actual  sales  increase 
had  resulted,  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  this  increase 
was  profitable,  again  brings  to  light 
numerous  difficulties.  Perhaps  a 
calculation  such  as  that  suggested 
l)elow  might  help  one  reach  a  de¬ 
cision.  Compute  the  gross  margin 
on  the  sales  increase,  keeping  in 
mind  the  necessity  for  using  a  lower 
I>ercentage  than  the  “gross  mar^n 
jjer  cent  to  date”,  if  the  sales  in¬ 
crease  was  obtained  through  sjiecial 
promotions  of  low  markon  goods. 
From  this  gross  margin  we  should 
deduct  the  cost  of  additional  adver¬ 
tising,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  heat,  light,  and  power,  the 
amount  of  extra  .salaries  and  com¬ 
missions  of  selling  help,  and  the 
extra  salaries  of  non-selling  em¬ 
ployees  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
the  cost  i^er  transaction  (using  pre¬ 
vious  exijerience)  of  practically  all 
such  salaries,  aside  from  executives’. 
The  result  might  give  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  net  profit.  It  seems 
fair  to  take  account  of  only  the  ad¬ 
ditional  exj)enses  in  the  above  com¬ 
putations. 

Will  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  other  suggestions  or  disagree 
with  what  has  been  written  above, 
please  let  us  have  expressions  of 
their  opinions. 
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First  1932  Departmental  Figures 

Show  Percentages  of  Total  Store  Volume  and  Turnover  Rates 


rpHESE  Si)ecial  Reports  of  the 
J.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  giving  an  analysis  of  De¬ 
partment  Store  Trade  by  Depart¬ 
ments  and  of  Turnover  by  Depart¬ 


ments,  furnish  the  first  available 
figures  on  this  subject  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

Stores  throughout  the  country 
will  find  these  departmental  percent¬ 


ages  helpful,  since  they  include  rep¬ 
resentative  metropolitan  stores  in  the 
Boston  figures,  and  a  predominating 
small  store  representation  in  the 
figures  for  New  England  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  outside  of  Boston. 


Ratio  of  Sales  of  Each  Department  Stock  Turnover* 

to  Total  Net  Sales  Sprinq  Season.  1931  and  1932 


Boston 

Outside  N.  E. 

Boston 

Outside 

N.E. 

Departments 

Dept. 

Stores 

Dept. 

Stores 

Dept. 

.Stores 

Dept.  Stores 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1.  Women's,  Misses’  and  Juniors’  Ready-to-Wear : 

21.66% 

20.60% 

16.09% 

15.99% 

3.93 

3.70 

2.90 

2.57 

Coats  . 

5.34 

4.93 

3.99 

3.75 

5.22 

4.87 

3.78 

2.93 

Dresses  . 

10.17 

9.01 

6.33 

6.31 

4.49 

4.25 

3.68 

3.36 

Furs,  ex.  Repairs  and  Storage . 

0.95 

1.01 

0.48 

0.50 

1.07 

1.04 

0.64 

0.57 

Aprons  and  House  Dresses . 

2.02 

2.23 

1.63 

1.76 

4.56 

4.43 

3.56 

3.28 

Waists  and  Blouses . 

0.45 

0.46 

0.14 

0.16 

3.75 

3.49 

1.55 

1.75 

Sweaters  . 

0.51 

0.49 

0.36 

0.30 

3.33 

3.80 

2.39 

2.41 

Suits  . 

0.35 

0.47 

0.03 

0.09 

3.83 

5.00 

2.97 

3.3() 

Ready-to-Wear  not  reported  above  . 

2.  Women’s.  Misses’  and  Juniors’  .Accessories: . 

1.81 

1.84 

3.13 

3.11 

3.54 

3.23 

2.39 

220 

21.34 

21.88 

27M 

28.92 

1.47 

2.11 

1.92 

1.83 

Millinerv  . 

2.91 

2.92 

2.81 

2.68 

6.99 

8.00 

5.89 

5.29 

Neckwear  and  Veilings . 

0.46 

1.03 

0.66 

0.88 

2.57 

2.94 

1.45 

1.98 

Corsets  and  Brassieres . 

1.41 

1.52 

2.16 

2.21 

2.32 

2.24 

2.01 

1.87 

Knit  Underwear,  inc.  Glove  Silk . 

1.10 

1.06 

0.97 

1.01 

1.86 

1.61 

1.65 

1.66 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear . 

2.01 

2.09 

2.46 

2.44 
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1.89 

2.03 

1.90 

Negligees  and  Bathrobes . 

0.45 

0.42 

0.18 

0.18 

2.06 

1.74 

1.82 

1.89 

Handkerchiefs  . 

0.39 

0.37 

0.48 

0.51 

1.09 

1.06 

0.98 

1.14 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Gloves . 

1.51 

1.44 

2.31 

2.12 

1.60 

1.36 

1.71 

1.41 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Hosiery . 

3.20 

3.36 

4.53 

4.91 

3.07 

2.92 

2.44 

2.49 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes . 

2.73 

2.72 

3.79 

4.14 

1.80 

1.83 

1.69 

1.59 

Jew’elry  . . 

1.08 

0.98 

0.79 

0.80 

1.40 

1.27 

1.44 

1.51 

Leather  (joods  . . 

1.14 

1.12 

0.95 

0.89 

2.12 

21.0 

1.92 

1.90 

Toilet  Articles  and  Drugs . 

2.17 

2.50 

3.29 

3.90 

1.93 

1.77 

1.86 

1.81 

Umbrellas,  Parasols.  Canes . 

0.23 

0.20 

0.25 

0.21 

2.50 

2.22 

1.90 

1.92 

3.  Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  and  Furnishings : . 

6.83 

6.42 

10.42 

10.20 

1.48 

1.34 

1.52 

1.37 

Men’s  Clothing . . 

2.21 

1.94 

2.97 

*  * 

1.39 

1.28 

1.37 

1.04 

Men’s  F'urnishings,  inc.  Hats  and  Caps . 

3.09 

3.04 

4.08 

4.14 

1.55 

1.37 

1.67 

1.73 

Boys’  Wear . . 

1.21 

1.15 

2.22 

2.13 

1.63 

1.53 

1.51 

1.32 

.Men’s  and  Boys’  Shoes . 

0.33 

0.30 

0.47 

0.47 

1.12 

1.02 

3.60 

2.82 

4.  Infants’  Wear : . 

2.36 

2.40 

2.86 

2.95 

2.42 

2.51 

1.50 

1.43 

Infants’  Department . 

1.40 

1.43 

1.80 

1.84 

2.05 

2.19 

1.44 

1.38 

Girls’  Readv-to-Wear . 

0.96 

0.97 

0.65 

0.73 

3.27 

3.22 

2.89 

2.()5 

5.  Home  Furnishings : . 

12.35 

12.88 

22.23 

21.79 

1.26 

1.18 

1.09 

0.99 

Furniture,  Beds,  Mattresses,  Springs . 

3.15 

3.18 

5.41 

4.99 

1.56 

1.48 

0.89 

0.74 

House  F'urnishings . . • . 

1.79 

1.87 

3.38 

3.43 

1.63 

1.60 

1.47 

1.32 

Electrical  .Appliances . 

0.50 

1.05 

0.91 

0.96 

2.06 

2.91 

3.43 

4.63 

Draperies.  Lamps,  Shades  . 

2.34 

2.37 

3.80 

3.83 

1.33 

1.17 

1.20 

1.15 

Floor  Coverings . 

1.49 

1.58 

2.81 

2.84 

0.74 

0.74 

1.09 

1.01 

China  and  (ilassware . 

0.64 

0.66 

0.72 

0.69 

0.67 

0.59 

0.50 

0.48 

Linens  . 

1.06 

0.94 

1.24 

1.22 

1.14 

0.76 

0.88 

0.85 

Domestics  . 

0.97 

0.89 

1.79 

1.72 

1.62 

1.37 

1.54 

1.44 

6.  Radios  . 

1.28 

0.51 

1.38 

o.% 

4.82 

1.88 

3.72 

2.63 

7.  Piece  Goods : . 

3.17 

2.85 

4.72 

4.10 

2.81 

1.84 

1.64 

1.51 

Silks  and  Velvets  . 

1.53 

1.41 
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2.05 

1.86 

1.81 

1.59 

1.47 

Woolen  Dress  Goods . 

0.32 

0.32 

0.25 

0.23 

1.62 

1.55 

0.79 

0.73 

Cotton  Dress  Goods . . 

1.24 

1.03 

1.75 

1.44 

2.38 

2.11 

2.21 

2.14 

8.  Smallwares :  . 

1.35 

1.46 

2.40 

2.45 

1.88 

1.84 

1.44 

1.32 

I.aces,  Trimmings,  Embroideries . 

029 

0.29 

0.51 

0.45 

1.22 

1.16 

0.86 

0.74 

Ribbons  . 

0.18 

0.17 

0.26 

0.23 

1.78 

1.76 

1.21 

1.11 

Notions  . 

0.87 

1.00 

1.50 

1.63 

2.33 

2.25 

2.00 

1.82 

9.  Toys  and  Sporting  Goods . 

1.09 

1.03 

0.48 

0.38 

1.16 

1.14 

0.89 

0.70 

10.  Miscellaneous : . 

8.16 

8.69 

10.57 

11.04 

2.83 

2.70 

1.62 

1.85 

Silverware  . 

0.41 

0.41 

0.26 

0.29 

1.32 

1.26 

1.54 

1.73 

Luggage  . 

0.35 

0.29 

0.36 

0.36 

1.11 

1.10 

1.69 

1.61 

Books  and  Stationerv . 

0.75 

0.74 

1.08 

1.16 

1.08 

0.94 

1.08 

1.09 

•Art  Goods,  inc.  Needlework . 

0.40 

0.51 

0.84 

0.90 

1.24 

1.07 

1.03 

1.14 

-All  Others . 

6.16 

6.75 

8.03 

8.33 

5.26 

4.90 

1.85 

2.24 

11.  Basement:  . 

20.41 

21.28 

1.21 

1.22 

4.59 

4.3() 

2.13 

2.13 

Women’s,  Misses’  and  Juniors’  Readv-to-Wear 

5.94 

5.65 

*  ♦ 

*  * 

7.14 

7.02 

*  * 

*  « 

Women’s,  Misses’  and  Juniors’  .Accessories 

6.73 

713 

*  * 

*  « 

4.56 

4.15 

«  * 

«  * 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  and  Furnishings 

4.27 

4.67 

♦  * 

*  * 

3.81 

3.75 

«  * 

♦  ♦ 

Infants’  Wear 

1.14 

1.13 

*  « 

«  * 

5.49 

4.58 

*  * 

*  * 

Home  Furnishings . 

1.20 

1.46 

*  « 

*  « 

2.47 

2.84 

*  * 

*  * 

Mi.scellaneous  . 

0.54 

0.63 

* 

4t  * 

6.65 

6.17 

*  * 

12.  GR.AND  TOT.AL  (Total  of  1-11.  inclusive) 

100.00 

100.00 

1(H).00 

100.00 

2.41 

2.26 

1.63 

1.53 

_ Total  Excluding  Basement. 

2.15 

2.00 

1.47 

1.37 

‘Turnover  is  ratio  of  total  sales  during  period  and  is  expressed  in  number  of  times. 


*  •  Insufficient  data. 
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^  Years 

lA  Testing 

Background 
Has  Established 
Merchandise  Testing 
Congratulations^  Sears! 


Jlwenty-five  years  ago  Sears’  unceas¬ 
ing  search  for  better  merchandise  led 
us  to  establish  one  of  the  first  merchan¬ 
dise-testing  laboratories  in  America.  It 
has  grown  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  is  still  growing  and  still  expanding. 

Most  manufcturers  are  honest  and  deliver  hor 
eat  products.  Our  laboratory  spends  little  a(  * 
time,  therefore,  trying  to  detect  dishoner 
Tests  are  repeatedly  made  to  discover  in 
feoticms  which  may  have  escaped  the  e' 
the  factory,  and  imperfect  merchan 
always  rejected.  But  a  more  far-reach 
pose,  on  the  whcde,  guides  the  effortf 
gages  the  attention  of  Sears’  laborator 

The  major  duty  of  Sears’  chemists  a 
is  to  act  as  counsel  and  advisors 
facturers  who  serve  Sears. 

They  help  manufacturers  t 
products  of  greater  usefulne^ 


Your  policy  to  always  give  the  cust¬ 
omer  his  money's  worth  in  consumer 
value  naturally  made  testing  a  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  buying  and  advertising. 
Retailing  at  large  is  today  doing  more 
testing  than  ever  before  .  .  .  and  it  is  being 
done  at  "testing  headquarters"- 


Beher  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Note  the  netv  Convention  dates — January  16  to  20 
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Merchandising  a  Hosiery  Department  Profitably 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandise  Manager’s  Division 

Editor’s  Note:  This  report  is  based  upon  the  results  of  a  study  of  hosiery 
’  departments  in  a  number  of  member  stores,  which  teas  recently  made  by  the 

Merchandise  Managers’  Division. 


The  hosiery  department  that  can 
maintain  a  balanced  stock  with¬ 
out  having  heavy  markdowns  in 
order  to  keep  the  shelves  clean,  and 
can  control  operating  expenses,  and 
effectively  promote  its  selling,  will 
not  need  to  worry  about  profits. 

It  will  not  lie  easy  to  get  profit¬ 
able  business  this  fall.  Customers 
will  shop  more  carefully  than  ever 
and  will  expect  more  for  their 
money.  Stocks  will  need  to  be  well 
assorted  to  supply  their  individual 
needs  in  sizes,  colors  and  price  lines. 
Promotions  must  be  well  planned 
and  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  salesforce. 

Buying  Policies 

The  old  adage,  goods  well  Ixiught 
are  half  sold,  still  remains  true.  To 
buy  well,  our  buying  policies  must 
be  right.  Many  hosiery  buyers  run 
to  extremes  in  the  lines  they  carry 
— brands,  price  lines  and  typies  of 
merchandise.  A  very  successful 
store  has  found  that  two  types  are 
sufficient.  The  first  is  made  up  of 
three  price  lines,  designed  to  meet 
the  enormous  cheap  competition  to 
which  most  hosiery  departments  are 
being  subjected.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  service  weight,  and  a  picot  top 
chiffon  at  59  cents.  Then  a  picot 
top  chiffon  and  a  picot  top  all-silk 
service  weight  at  79  cents,  and  a 
picot  top  chiffon  and  a  full  fashioned 
mesh  at  89  cents.  A  continuous 
promotion  is  kept  up  on  these  three 
price  lines. 

The  second  type  on  which  con¬ 
tinuous  advertising  is  maintained, 
although  not  as  frequently,  is  a 
standard  brand  line  in  a  range  of 
five  prices,  viz.,  75  cents,  85  cents, 
$1.00,  $1.35,  and  $1.65.  Several 
numbers  are  offered  in  each  price 
fine,  i.  e.,  at  75  cents  is  shown  a 
lisle  top  service  weight  and  a  picot 
top  chiffon.  At  $1.75,  a  fine  sheer 
picot  top  chiffon,  and  a  desirable 
full-fashioned  mesh  in  several  de¬ 


signs  also  is  stocked.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  other  price  lines. 

In  the  first  tyjie  are  carried  about 
six  colors,  and  in  the  better  grades 
about  eight.  An  effort  is  made  to 
carry  as  many  colors  in  each  number 
as  the  type  of  the  number  allows. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  how  the  store  chooses  its 
colors  for  hosiery.  In  trying  to 
judge  the  correct  colors  for  a  coming 
season,  this  buyer  cooperates  with 
the  shoe  buyer  and  gets  similar  in¬ 
formation  from  the  buyers  of  silks 
and  dress  goods.  He  reads  the  ad¬ 
vance  fashion  news  from  Paris,  and 
gets  such  information  as  he  can 
from  style  authorities  in  other  fields, 
as  well  as  from  hosiery  manufac¬ 
turers.  Finally,  he  listens  to  what 
his  customers  ask  for,  as  he  has 
discovered  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  smartly  dressed  customers 
who  come  into  the  store  are  likely 
to  have  advance  ideas  of  the  correct 
color.  After  all,  it  is  your  own 
clientele  who  will  determine  the 
colors  you  must  stock  if  you  are  to 
lie  color  right. 

'I'he  ixjlicy  relating  to  branded 
lines  must  be  established.  One  of 
the  very  large  stores  carries  branded 
lines  in  order  to  give  the  customer 
a  wider  choice  and  a  chance  of  com- 
l)arison  with  the  retailer’s  line  of 
unbranded  goods.  Its  policy  is  to 
carry  on  the  average  about  65  to  70 
per  cent  of  its  own  goods,  and  the 
remainder  in  branded  lines.  For 
stock  carrying  the  store’s  own 
brand,  they  buy  the  very  best  they 
can  possibly  obtain  at  the  price  so 
that  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  corresponding  branded  lines. 
Some  nationally  advertised  brand 
of  hosiery  is  apt  to  be  the  standard 
of  comparison  by  which  a  store’s 
customers  judge  the  retailer’s  own 
goods. 

Another  store  feels  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  fed  up  on  private  brands,  not 
only  liecause  some  stores  have  used 


this  as  a  means  of  getting  or  trying 
to  get  top  prices  for  non-standard- 
ized  merchandise,  but  also  because 
the  public  more  and  more  seems  to 
want  merchandise  made  familiar  to 
it  through  national  advertising. 
W’hether  or  not  this  is  the  case,  is 
the  problem  of  each  individual  buyer 
to  determine  for  his  own  store  and 
locality.  This  store  reports  an  origi¬ 
nal  mark-up  of  39  ix;r  cent,  mark- 
downs  2.5  per  cent,  and  a  fourteen 
time  turnover  on  their  featured 
brand  line,  with  a  nine  times  turn¬ 
over  on  the  entire  hosiery  stock. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  unit  stock 
control  and  by  carrying  only  two 
brands  besides  their  novelties,  which 
they  consider  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
ix)ses.  The  stock  is  divided  65  per 
cent  in  the  featured  brand,  20  per 
cent  in  the  second  brand,  with  rea¬ 
sonably  complete  stocks,  and  15  ix;r 
cent  novelties,  which  includes  mesh¬ 
es.  lisles  and  sport  stockings. 

Weekly  Re-fill  System 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a 
correct  buying  policy  is  a  help  in 
securing  a  good  turnover  and  when 
supplemented  by  good  records  will 
keep  the  stock  clean  and  fresh.  It 
may  be  accomplished  through  a 
weekly  inventory  and  re-fill  system. 
Such  an  inventory  is  taken  by  one 
buyer  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  at 
8:00  o’clock  in  the  morning,  that 
being  a  quiet  day  in  the  department. 
The  store  does  not  open  until  nine, 
and  by  that  time  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  buyer,  or  assistant, 
checks  the  inventory  and  re-fills  are 
ordered  immediately,  so  that 'the 
stock  of  standard  colors  is  kept  com¬ 
plete.  The  want-slip  system  is  used 
extensively  for  determining  new 
items  or  colors  to  be  added  to  the 
regular  stock. 

If  for  any  reason  the  department 
accumulates  a  slow  moving  line,  a 
markdown  is  taken  and  such  stock  is 
closed  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Note  the  new  Convention  dates — January  16  to  20 
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Since  a  weekly  check-up  is  made, 
the  slow  moving  merchandise  is 
readily  spotted  and  Ijefore  it  has 
time  to  become  shopworn  an  effort 
is  made  to  close  it  out.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  heavy  price  cutting  is  unneces- 
sary. 

It  is  found  not  only  practical  but 
possible,  to  keep  nearly  everything 
right  on  the  shelves  without  relying 
on  a  reserve  in  the  stockroom,  so 
effectively  does  this  weekly  inven¬ 
tory  operate.  The  buyer  knows  to  a 
pair  what  stock  is  on  hand  and  what 
should  lie  re-ordered.  The  result  is 
that  customers  do  not  find  “their” 
hose  out  of  stock  at  any  time.  Of 
what  use,  may  we  ask,  would  a 
nicely  equipped  department  be,  with 
a  large  stock  of  unwanted  numbers 
tying  up  the  money  needed  for  want¬ 
ed  lines?  This  system  avoids  over¬ 
buying,  keeps  the  stock  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  yet  insures  a  complete 
stock. 

Well  Planned  Promotions 

Undoubtedly  the  main  reason  for 
failure  to  secure  a  desirable  turn¬ 
over  rate,  after  using  good  stock 
control,  is  the  lack  of  proper  promo¬ 
tions.  This  does  not  mean  cut  price 
sales,  loading  stocks  with  special 
purchases  and  discontinued  num- 
liers,  and  eventually  stifling  the 
ojierations  of  the  department  with 
left-over  odds  and  ends  of  undis- 
ixjsable  merchandise. 

The  manager  of  a  very  successful 
department  does  not  plan  his  events 
for  any  set  tim.*.  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  car^; fully  jirejiared  pro¬ 
motions  that  are  run  as  part  of  the 
twice-a-year  storewide  sales.  His 
general  idea  is  to  have  ten  “promo¬ 
tions”  of  one  sort  or  another  during 
the  year.  He  has  not  found  it 
profitable  to  follow  the  general 
practice  of  putting  on  sales  events 
at  the  usual  times,  such  as  month- 
ends,  pay-day  dates,  Saturdays 
(when  they  are  sure  of  good 
crowds),  etc.  The  two  things  that 
determine  his  sales  events  are,  first, 
whenever  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  specially  advantageous 
purchase,  and,  second,  if  at  any  time 
during  the  month  he  notes  a  slack¬ 
ening  of  hosiery  business,  greater 
than  would  be  usual  for  the  time  of 
the  month  and  the  year,  he  puts  on 
some  sort  of  promotion. 

Such  limited  special  promotions 
are  a  necessary  and  profitable  ac¬ 
tivity  for  most  hosiery  departments, 
under  existing  conditions,  but  they 
should  not  be  conducted  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of,  nor  as  a  substitute  for 
merchandising  effort  on  the  regular 
stock.  Special  promotions  during  a 
usually  dull  period  are  productive 

Note  the 


of  good  results  in  keeping  up  vol¬ 
ume,  but  regular  lines  must  not  be 
neglected.  On  the  contrary,  the 
efforts  to  push  regular  lines  must  be 
increased  as  they  are  the  bread-and 
butter  items  in  the  dejiartment. 

Although  the  special  promotions 
are  usually  grouped  to  come  quite 
often  during  the  two  or  three 
months  of  the  summer  season,  the 
merchandise  offered  should  l)e  the 
best  that  can  l>e  offered  at  the  price, 
and  so  make  it  a  real  promotion — 
one  that  will  bring  buyers  back  to 
the  store  as  regular  customers. 


Accessories 


Aiit/ora  is  now  imporfant  for  ncckzoear. 
This  u’liitc  georgette  eollar  and  cuffs  set 
embroidered  zvith  zvhitc  angora  yarn,  zvas 
sketched  by  The  Bulletin  artist  at  A. 
Phillips.  The  Channel  belt  in  black  suede, 
adorned  zvith  colored  jezvcls  surrounded 
by  steel  nail  heads,  was  sketched  at  Slotc 
&  Klein.  Belts  zvill  be  popular  gifts  items. 

For  such  special  promotions 
stores  usually  buy  special  numbers 
that  they  do  not  regularly  carry. 
The  market  must  be  scoured  for  the 
best  possible  values  to  be  found.  In 
some  cases  when  promoting  one 
brand  only,  or  a  selection  that  is  not 
usually  carried  in  stock,  a  special 
booth  for  display  entirely  separate 
from  the  regular  stock  produces  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

Among  the  promotions  carried  out 
recently  by  a  store  that  proved  very 
successful  was  an  item  of  chiffon 
hose  at  74  cents  or  three  pairs  for 
$2.00.  The  hosiery  in  this  promo¬ 
tion  had  picot  tops  and  French  heels, 
and  was  offered  in  all  the  new  sum¬ 
mer  colors.  This  store  does  not  have 
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promotions  of  cheap  hose  at  its  reg¬ 
ular  price,  but  offers  features  at 
these  prices  only  when  they  are  able 
to  make  a  purchase  at  a  worthwhile 
price  ‘Concession. 

Sales  Contests 

A  very’  satisfactory  one-brand 
promotion  was  put  on  by  having  a 
large  lx)oth  fixed  up  especially  on 
the  street  floor.  A  standard  brand 
was  chosen  which  usually  sold  for 
$1  but  which  was  offered  at  this  sale 
for  79  cents.  It  was  made  a  store¬ 
wide  event.  Each  girl  in  each  de¬ 
partment  was  supplied  with  cards 
calling  attention  to  the  offerings. 
She  handed  one  of  these  to  each 
customer  in  her  department  with  the 
request  that  she  call  at  the  booth  on 
the  first  floor  and  inspect  the  hosiery 
display.  At  the  same  time  she  told 
the  customer  of  the  splendid  quality 
of  the  hosiery.  The  customer  took 
the  card  to  the  salesgirl  in  the  booth, 
and  the  salesgirl  entered  the  amount 
of  the  sale  on  the  Ijack  of  the  card. 
The  cards  were  then  sorted  and  each 
girl  having  referred  a  customer  to 
the  Ixjoth  was  given  credit  for  her 
sales.  Prizes  of  hosiery  were  offered 
for  the  girls  producing  the  greatest 
numljer  of  sales.  The  first  prize  was 
six  pairs  of  hose,  the  second  four 
pairs,  the  third  three  pairs,  and  then 
four  prizes  of  two  pairs  each.  The 
jirizes  proved  the  necessary  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  girls  in  the  outside  de¬ 
partments  to  help  make  the  promo¬ 
tion  a  very  successful  event. 

Another  contest  among  all  the 
store’s  employees  that  has  proven 
successful,  particularly  on  featured 
brand  days,  with  a  medium  sized 
store,  awards  $25.00  in  merchan¬ 
dise  as  the  first  prize,  $15.00  in  mer¬ 
chandise  for  second  prize,  and 
$10.00  for  the  third.  Sometimes 
someone  from  the  non-selling  staff 
will  win  and  at  other  times  people 
from  the  furniture  or  rug  depart¬ 
ments  may  win  first  prize.  A  score 
board  is  kept  on  which  the  scores 
are  chalked  up  each  day  of  the  sale, 
and  the  store  personnel  watches  this 
l)oard  with  as  much  interest  as  men 
watch  the  scoreboard  of  their  home 
baseball  team.  Hosiery  is  talked  in 
every  department  of  the  store,  and 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that  custo¬ 
mers  do  not  object  to  it.  The  con¬ 
test  is  carried  on  in  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  esprit  de  corps,  with  the 
result  that  the  hosiery  volume  and 
turnover  has  improved  year  after 
year,  proving  that  the  end  has  justi¬ 
fied  the  means  in  this  case. 

Suggestive  Selling 

Suggestive  selling  can  be  used 
advantageously  to  help  in  keeping 
(Contimted  on  page  916) 
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What  the  Large  Retailer  Can  Learn  From 
the  Small  Store  Merchant 


PHKHAPS  it  is  Ijecause  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  early  training  in  a 
small  country  store,  that  I 
keenly  feel  the  success  of  our  larger 
stores  depends  more  and  more  on 
the  extent  to  which  they  can  inject 
successful  small  store  selling  meth¬ 
ods  into  their  large  scale  operations. 
Our  job  as  retailers  is  to  buy  and 
sell  merchandise  and  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  constantly  build  good-will 
with  Ixjth  sources  of  supply  and  the 
consumer.  This  we  must  do  in  the 
year  of  1932,  and  proliably  for  many 
more  years  to  come,  in  spite  of  such 
additional  handicaps  as  extremely 
low  commodity  prices  with  their 
consequent  declining  sales  volume 
and  high  fixed  expenses. 

We  can  talk  and  ponder  upon 
these  and  other  economic  factors  in¬ 
cidental  to  our  world-wide  depress¬ 
ion  but  there  is  not  much  that  we 
individually  can  do  about  them. 
Our  immediate  problem  as  individ¬ 
ual  store-keepers  is  to  surmount 
these  difficulties,  which,  if  we  face 
them  squarely,  are  largely  individ¬ 
ual.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  that  any  individual  or 
single  enterprise  can  make  towards 
hastening  the  end  of  the  depression 
is  to  get  its  own  house  in  order. 

More  Customers  and  More 
Sales  Needed 

.\fter  all  of  our  idle  lamentations 
on  the  present  situation, — after  all 
of  our  strenuous  attempts  wisely  to 
apply  the  accepted  principles,  meth- 
fKls,  and  systems  of  successful  and 
modern  retailing  there  can  l)e  but 
one  conclusion:  “IVe  need  more  cus¬ 
tomers  and  sales.” 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  increase 
the  number  of  customers  is  to  lose 
less  of  them — and  to  increase  sales 
— to  obtain  a  greater  share  of  each 
customer’s  business  by  the  sale  of 
additional  items.  And  on  these  two 
IKjints  we  can  learn  much  from  the 
small  store  merchant  whose  very  ex¬ 
istence  in  good  times  as  well  as  in 
lad  depends  upon  his  ability  to  re¬ 
tain  the  good-will  of  his  limited  cli¬ 
entele  and  to  make  the  most  out  of 
what  he  has. 

Necessity  has  always  forced  the 
small  merchant  to  regard  his  cus¬ 
tomers  as  individuals,  while  the 
Wm  |:*riod  of  easy  profits  caused 
big  businesses  to  view  their  clientele 
en  masse.”  A  successful  small- 
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town  merchant  once  told  me  “We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  a  single  cus¬ 
tomer  for  if  we  lose  one  we  have 
one  less.”  Elementary — yes ! — just 
as  fundamental.  How  many  of  us, 
who  are  a  part  of  big  business, 
really  and  honestly  have  had  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
treat  our  customers  as  individuals? 
The  constant  shifting  of  customers 
from  store  to  store,  the  large  num- 
l)er  of  inactive  charge  accounts,  the 
dissatisfaction  with  store  service  and 
merchandise,  daily  overheard  in 
homes  and  clubs,  answer  that  quest¬ 
ion  for  us. 

Importance  of  Individual 
Attention 

The  price  of  success  in  obtaining 
and  retaining  customers  is  bound  to 
be  obedience  to  the  demand  and 
preference  of  the  public,  for  individ¬ 
ual  attention.  The  costly  and  extrav¬ 
agant  services  provided  by  many 
stores  for  free  use  by  its  customers 
have  failed  as  a  substitute  for  indi¬ 
vidual  and  friendly  attention  on  the 
part  of  its  executives  and  sales- 
|)eople.  Stores  must  plan  to  serve 
u'ith  human  attention  before  they 
plan  to  sell.  Indizndttaliced  Sendee 
today  is  a  prerequisite  to  selling, 
just  as  efficient  and  modern  methods 
of  merchandising  and  management 
are  essential  to  a  profitable  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  selling  methods  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  small  merchant  who  is  l)oth 
jniblic-spirited  and  respected  in  his 
community,  is  destined  to  become 
the  foundation  of  a  new  Science  of 
.Service  in  Selling.  This  will  come 
about  from  necessity,  if  not  from 
choice,  for  the  urgent  need  of  In¬ 
dividualized  Service  in  Selling  has 
lieen  clearly  demonstrated  to  us  by 
consumer  reactions. 

An  added  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  approaching  stabilization  of 
prices  and  in  the  elimination  of  huge 
quantities  of  distress  merchandise, 
— for  when  these  two  factors  that 
have  made  price  appeal  possible  al¬ 
most  continually,  begin  to  disappear, 
there  will  be  a  leveling  of  value  ap¬ 
peal. — Reputation  for  Friendly  Ser¬ 
vice  will  then  become  a  greater  de- 
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cidmg  factor  in  the  customer  s 
choice  of  stores. 

Tliat  even  industry  lias  recognized 
the  imjxirtance  of  small  store  selling 
methods  is  evidenced  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  numljer  of  mill  owners  and 
executives  who  are  now  calling 
upon  store  buyers. 

They  are  able  to  accomplish  more 
than  their  salesmen,  not  liecause 
they  are  more  efficient, — but  lie- 
cause  buyers  are  customers,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  instinctively  favor  that  re¬ 
source  whose  major  executives  take 
a  co-operative  and  friendly  interest 
in  their  problem  of  conducting  a 
profitable  and  healthy  business. 

Today  we  often  hear  such  vague 
and  ambiguous  phrases  as  “Getting 
liack  to  fundamental  principles”, — 
“getting  down  to  earth”, — or  to 
“brass  tacks”.  Boil  down  these  and 
other  well-meaning  counsels  and  the 
net  result  is  the  admonition  to  “Get 
back  to  the  customer,  for  the 
foundation  and  future  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  in  your  plans  and  policies 
but  in  your  custotners.” 

Department  Store  Many 
Small  Stores 

Is  it  possible  for  a  department 
store  with  its  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  employees  to  get  close 
to  the  customer  as  does  the  small 
store  merchant? — Emphatically,  yes. 
The  big  dejiartment  store  is  divided 
into  a  large  number  of  departments. 
— With  comparatively  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  average  department  does  a 
business  of  $200,000  annually  or 
alxiut  $700  daily.  If  these  depart¬ 
ments  were  under  separate  roofs  as 
distinct  businesses,  they  accurately 
would  be  termed  small  stores. — If 
the  owner  of  a  small  business  doing 
around  $150,000  to  $200,000  an¬ 
nually  can  so  conduct  his  business 
as  to  know  personally  nearly  all  of 
his  customers — if  he  can  treat  them 
as  individuals — why  then  cannot  the 
buyer  who  is  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  doing  no  greater  volume  do  the 
same  thing? 

The  answer  is  that  he  can — pro¬ 
vided  that  he  is  a  proprietor  type 
with  a  “love”  for  people  and  a 
“love”  for  selling.  It  is  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  proprietor  and  not  his 
printed  statement  of  policy  that 
brings  a  store  close  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  To  have  a  policy  of 
friettdliness  and  a  practice  of  neglect 
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is  to  have  a  public-be-damnted  pol¬ 
icy  in  effect. 

The  proper  selection  of  buyers 
and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
store  is  95  per  cent  man-power 
therefore  becomes  the  first  requisite 
in  establishing  a  friendly  store 
where  the  customer  is  regarded  as 
an  individual  and  where  the  store  is 
looked  upon  with  pride  as  an  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  proprietor  type  of  buyer  de¬ 
votes  his  major  time  to  buying  and 
selling  with  the  individual  customer 
always  in  piind. 

Although  it  is  the  salesperson 
who  in  the  final  analysis  is  the 
store’s  contact  with  the  customer,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
selling  force  of  a  deijartment  is  the 
reflection  of  its  buyer.  The  buyer 
who  views  his  department  as  his 
own  store  and  who  has  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  doing  so  can  be 
depended  upon  to  build  up  a  selling 
organization  that  under  his  constant 
training  and  supervision  will  reflect 
his  own  self  creditably.  And  here 
again,  the  buyer  in  a  large  store  has 
an  added  advantage — for  the  train¬ 
ing  division  is  always  available  as 
an  extra  assistant  to  the  buyer. 

Qualifications  V ary 

Just  as  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
hardware  store  differs  in  jjersonal- 
ity  and  in  his  methods  of  getting 
close  to  his  customers  from  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  dry  goods  store, — so 
naturally  do  the  qualifications  and 
methods  of  the  proprietor  type  of 
buyer  in  large  department  stores 
vary  according  to  the  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Each  department  presents  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  and  should  l)e  dealt 
with  individually. — For  example : 
Many  persons  may  look  upon  the 
piece  goods  department  as  devoted 
to  stocking  wanted  fabrics  at  the 
right  prices  and  may  think  that  the 
only  job  in  selling  consists  of  cutting 
off  the  required  yardage,  selected 
by  the  customer,  and  wrapping  it 
up. 

Actually,  when  we  study  the  in¬ 
dividual  customer,  we  find  that  piece 
goods  departments  sell  dresses, 
gowns,  coats,  and  underwear  just  as 
much  as  do  the  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partment. — The  only  difference  is 
that  in  the  piece  goods  department 
the  customer  has  chosen  to  make  the 
garment  herself  instead  of  buying  it 
ready-made.  The  salesperson  in  the 
piece  goods  section  therefore  sells 
garments  and  not  just  so  many 
square  inches  of  cloth.  She  must 
possess  a  knowledge  of  fashions  and 
not  just  the  ability  to  use  the 
scissors  in  cutting  off  the  required 


yardage. — The  majority  of  custom¬ 
ers  need  assistance  in  sewing  and  so 
this  salesperson  needs  a  knowledge 
of  dressmaking. — And  because  the 
customer  depends  so  much  upon  the 
advice  of  the  salesperson,  she  must 
be  of  a  ty{)e  that  inspires  confidence, 
— a  type  that  knows  how  to  treat 
individuals  as  individuals,  for  the 


The  saiesperson  in  the  piece  goods  section 
sells  garments  and  not  just  so  many 
square  inches  of  cloth. 


selection  of  a  garment  is  a  matter  of 
individuality. 

The  proprietor  type  of  buyer 
comes  to  learn  these  things,  for  his 
“love”  of  people  and  for  selling  has 
brought  him  close  to  tfie  customer. 
— Among  the  devices  that  can  be 
employed  in  treating  customers  as 
individuals,  are  these  few’  which  will 
serve  as  examples  of  what  can 
actually  be  done  even  in  larger 
stores. 

1.  Knowing  customers  by  name. — 
While  large  stores  cannot  of 


course  do  a  thorough  job  in  this 
resiJect,  they  surely  can  do 
better. 

2.  Answering  correspondence  in¬ 
dividually,  instead  of  using  a 
form  letter. 

3.  Keeping  an  accurate  record  of 
the  particular  needs  and  tastes 
of  customers,  and  then  utilizing 
this  information  in  a  personal 
way. — For  example :  instead  of 
mailing  out  50,000  circulars  on 
I’rinted  Silk  Cre{)e  at  88  cents 
yd.,  how  much  better  would  it  lie 
if  we  w’ould  call  up  Mrs.  Jones 
who  is  partial  to  a  blue  polka 
dot.  and  tell  her  that  we  have 
just  the  pattern  she  likes  best  at 
a  special  price  of  88  cents  a  yard. 

4.  Following  up  purchases  to  see  if 
they  are  satisfactory. — Would 
not  Mrs.  Jones,  w’ho  purchased 
the  blue  iiolka  dot  material,  lie 
jileased  to  receive  a  letter  from 
a  big  store  inquiring  as  to 
w’hether  the  material  made  up 
well  and  was  wearing  well? 

5.  Making  the  customer  feel  that 
you  are  always  ready  to  serve 
her  in  every  possible  w’ay.  In  a 
small  town  a  dressmaker  sudden¬ 
ly  finding  herself  running  short 
of  thread  would  not  hesitate  to 
call  “her  store”  to  rush  a  six)ol 
over  to  her. 

6.  Taking  an  interest  in  the  future 
needs  of  customers.  In  a  small 
city  the  alert  merchant  knows  the 
date  of  Mary  Smith’s  gradua¬ 
tion  day,  and  makes  a  personal 
effort  to  .sell  her  the  needed 
white  dress.  In  a  large  city  the 
same  information  is  available  on 
these  and  score  of  other  events 
that  call  for  special  purchases, 
but  it  is  seldom  used. 

7.  Suggestion  selling  is  an  art  in 
the  w’ell  conducted  small  store. 

— And  Miss - who  has  just 

purchased  a  dress  is  shown  slip¬ 
pers,  hosiery,  and  gloves  to  har¬ 
monize. — And  Miss - usu¬ 

ally  buys  these  items  right  then 
and  there. — But,  so  far,  in  large 
stores  the  salesi)erson  selling 
dresses  shows  but  little  interest 
in  gloves — altho  here’s  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  store  to  make 
an  extra  sale,  and  to  show  the 
customer  that  you  are  vitally 
interested  in  her. 

8.  Taking  an  interest  in  community 
life  and  making  your  organiza¬ 
tion  representative  of  the  various 
elements  that  compose  your  city. 
— In  a  small  town  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  selling  force  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  its  churches  and 
social  organizations  and  to  have 

(Continued  on  page  915) 
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STORE  MAMAOERS’  COUNCIL 


New  Activities  in  Store  Management 


The  1932-33  program  of  the 
Store  Management  Group  will 
present  a  continuation  of  the 
excellent  studies  and  surveys  car¬ 
ried  on  in  other  years,  plus  just  as 
much  co-operative  work  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  are  willing  to 
give  for  the  betterment  of  their 
craft  as  a  whole.  The  need  for  im¬ 
proved  store  management  was  never 
more  apparent,  and  with  the  incen¬ 
tive  which  the  requirement  for  “A 
Profit  in  1933”  holds  out  to  every 
member,  we  should  confidently  look 
forward  to  increased  co-oj)eration 
and  improved  results. 

Just  how  this  co-operative  work 
can  be  translated  into  results  in 
your  store  and  mine  is  indeed  a 
problem,  but  far  from  an  insur¬ 
mountable  one.  As  a  l)eginning,  a 
convenient  medium  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  is  to  l)e  tried  in  a 
Store  Managers’  news  bulletin. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  easy 
way  for  store  managers  to  broad¬ 
cast  their  successes  and  failures  to 
their  fellows.  Savings  in  expense, 
improved  methods  of  all  kinds, 
better  tools  for  doing  the  thousand 
and  one  jobs  which  present  them¬ 
selves  daily,  the  new  wrinkles  in 
salesmanship  and  sales-making, —  all 
these  and  many  other  ideas  should 
l)e  available  to  all  of  our  member¬ 
ship.  They  can  l)e  if  all  of  us  will 
take  the  time  to  send  an  account 
of  just  what  happened,  just  how 
much  was  saved,  just  what  was  sub¬ 
stituted  or  purchased — to  George 
Plant,  General  Manager  of  the 
Grou])  in  our  New  York  office,  who 
will  assemble  the  information  and 
re-issue  it  to  our  meml)ership  just  as 
quickly  as  the  material  comes  in  or 
as  the  need  seems  evident.  There 
are  at  present  certain  services  which 
approximate  the  sort  of  thing  we 
have  in  mind,  but  with  the  resources 
at  our  command  the  store  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  can,  if  they  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  exchange  of  information 
which  would  be  far  more  interesting, 
far  more  valuable  than  anything 
heretofore  attempted.  Our  group  has 
the  information  and  the  ideas :  the 
only  difficulty  appears  to  be  the 
arousing  of  our  membership  to  the 
desirability  of  giving  if  they  expect 
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to  get,  and  of  doing  their  part, — 
ivery  one  of  us, — to  make  this  part 
of  tile  work  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Groiq)  the  success  it  deserves 
to  lie. 

Local  ('hapters 

An  analysis  of  the  work  of  the 
Store  Management  Grouj)  in  the 
past  year  gives  one  the  definite  re¬ 
action  that  the  work  of  this  group 
has  been  deprived  of  its  greatest 
value  and  effectiveness  by  the  fact 
that  too  much  of  its  work  has  been 
done  by  too  small  a  proportion  of  its 
membership.  If  the  coming  year 
sees  no  more  important  work  than 
the  interesting  of  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  memlKTship  in  the  work 
of  the  groiq),  we  will  l»e  satisfied: 
and  with  this  end  in  mind  we  are 
soliciting  the  services  of  all  our 
members  throughout  the  country  in 
the  formation  of  bxral  store  man¬ 
agement  groups  or  chapters  of  the 
IKirent  l)ody.  A  numlier  of  these 
groups  are  now  functioning  in  the 
various  cities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  they  find  that  the  regular — 
though  informal — gathering  of  their 
members  at  luncheon  does  much  to 
break  down  liarriers  which  unneces¬ 
sary  and  costly  com]K*tition  some¬ 
times  raises ;  and  that  the  exchange 
of  ideas  with  regard  to  local  situ¬ 
ations  can  lie  made  without  in  any 
way  affecting  the  jilace  of  each  store 
in  the  local  business  situation. 

Tn  cities  where  such  groups  have 
not  l)een  formed,  we  are  attempting 
to  interest  one  or  more  store  man¬ 
agers  in  getting  their  confreres  to¬ 
gether  and  l»efore  long  we  hope  to 
lie  able  to  announce  a  list  of  local 
groups  with  their  chairmen  and 
attending  memliers. 

In  addition  to  the  local  problems 
w'hich  such  groups  may  lie  expectetl 
to  solve,  we  ex^iect  to  ask  them  to 
make  certain  research  studies  and 
surveys,  the  results  of  which  can 
be  rep«jrted  at  the  next  annual  con¬ 


vention  of  the  group.  As  these  com¬ 
mittees  will  for  the  first  time  be 
formed  on  a  geographical  liasis, 
members  can  easily  meet  to  formu¬ 
late  the  work  as  it  goes  along,  which 
has  not  lieen  the  case  in  the  past 
when  committee  memlier ships  were 
selected  with  little  regard  to  loca¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  these  committees 
are  established,  they  will  be  assign¬ 
ed  individual  jiroblems  of  store 
management  for  study,  and  their 
findings  will  be  reported  to  the 
group  and  made  available  to  its 
memljers  generally.  It  is  Iv^iJed  that 
each  committee  will  eventually  l)e- 
come  the  nucleus  of  a  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  in  the  city  or  loca¬ 
lity  in  which  it  is  situated,  a  plan 
which  has  l)een  followed  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  Association,  and 
with  direct  and  material  l)enefit  to 
its  individual  memliers  in  each  ot 
the  communities  involved. 

Committee  Appointed 

Thus  far  but  one  “non-geo- 
grapbical”  committee  has  lieen  ap- 
IKiinted, — that  on  operation  of  res¬ 
taurants,  lunchrooms  and  tearooms 
in  department  and  specialty  stores. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  it  was  evident  that  a  committee 
of  e.xperts  had  to  lie  secured,  and 
such  a  committee — under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Harry  R.  Floyd  of  Bos¬ 
ton — has  lieen  ainxiinted  and  its 
memliership  is  now  at  work  on  an 
initial  questionnaire  to  lie  circulated 
among  the  memliership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  will  be  tbe  basis  for 
their  continuing  work  and  report. 
Assisting  Mr.  Floyd  will  lie: 

Hugh  J.  Donohue,  John  Wana- 
maker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  D.  Honig,  Frederick  Loeser  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Roliert  S.  Jones,  The  La  Salle  & 
Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

John  Rick,  C.  K.  Whitner  Com¬ 
pany,  Reading,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Irene  Meighan,  Stern  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York  City. 

It  is  e.xpected  that  a  report  of 
progress  will  lie  made  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  next  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  and  a  final  report 
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will  be  presented  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Store  Management  Group 
in  June.  This  report,  together  with 
the  research  studies  made  by  local 
groups,  should  without  question 
prove  to  be  the  most  up-to-date  and 
professional  surveys  available  of  the 
problems  presented.  They  should 
lie  nothing  less  than  manuals  and 
standards  of  performance,  by  which 
it  should  be  possible  to  check  one’s 
own  ix*rformance  and  results,  and 
as  such  their  value  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated. 

(^f  course  the  solving  of  this 
problem  is  entirely  based  uixin  the 
willingness  of  our  membcrshi])  to 
pitch  in  and  do  a  real  job.  “CO¬ 
OPERATION”  is  a  very  much 
over-worked  word  but  its  need  is 
never  more  evident  than  in  those 
organizations,  the  basis  of  whose 
existence  is  that  same  (|uality  of 
working  together.  We  can  dejiend 
on  it  that  the  value  of  our  work  as 


a  group  this  year  and  every  year 
will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  inter¬ 
est  and  assistance  we  give  to  it  as 
individuals.  We  have  the  machinery 
for  collecting  and  disseminating  the 
information;  what  we  need  is  the 
desire  of  every  member  to  contrib¬ 
ute  his  part  to  the  work  of  the  whole 
organization. 

Convention  Speeches 

As  a  means  of  making  our  Con¬ 
vention  sessions  more  constructive 
and  profitable,  effort  will  be  exerted 
this  year  to  have  copies  of  the  major 
and  most  timely  addresses  available 
to  the  delegates  attending,  at  the 
close  of  each  session.  'I'his  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  members  participating  in 
the  Convention  program  by  sending 
in  their  speeches  in  advance,  and 
will  have  the  advantage  of  making 
notes  on  the  Convention’s  “high 
siMits”  immediately  available. 


Helps  Meet  Daily  Problems 

The  willingness  with  which  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  group  who  have  already 
been  approached  have  accepted  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  them  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  for  the  coming  year,  has  been 
most  gratifying.  There  is  no  reason 
why  tlie  Store  Management  Group 
cannot  be  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  active  groups  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  when  we  consider  the  many 
and  varied  problems  with  which 
store  managers  in  all  types  and  sizes 
of  retail  stores  are  confronted  as 
part  of  their  daily  jobs.  Serving  as 
a  central  clearing  house  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  such  management  prob¬ 
lems,  the  Store  Management  Group 
offers  a  source  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  in  meeting  day  to  day  prob¬ 
lems.  All  that  is  needed  is  YtJUR 
help.  Will  you  give  it? 


iVlerchandising  Results  For  Men’s  Clothing 

Department  Studied 


PRESENT  trends  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  busheling  oper¬ 
ations  for  men’s  clothing  de¬ 
partments  are  analyzed  in  the  re- 
lK)rt,  “Merchandising  and  Work¬ 
room  Oiierations  of  Men’s  Clothing 
Departments,”  just  published  by  the 
Store  Management  Group.  Repre¬ 
senting  the  results  of  a  brief  survey 
of  eight  representative  stores  for  tlie 
period  April  1931  to  March  1932, 
the  report  emphasizes  the  down¬ 
ward  trend,  both  in  dollar  volume 
and  unit  price,  and  the  increase  in 
alteration  expense  in  i)ercentage  of 
net  sales. 

The  drop  in  dollar  volume  in  1931 
over  1930  for  these  stores  ranged 
from  12  per  cent  to  25  per  cent, 
while  retail  prices  for  1931,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  price  index,  declined  4.7 
per  cent  based  upon  January  1,  1931 
prices  as  100.  Rej)orts  from  other 
.stores  show  a  decrease  in  dollar 
■sales  volume  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1932  comjjared  with  the 
same  jjeriod  in  1931,  ranging  from 
13.6  per  cent  to  36.3  per  cent,  with 
a  median  figure  of  28.5  per  cent. 

Smaller  decreases  were  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  number  of  unit  sales, 
indicating,  of  course,  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  unit  prices.  The  net  cost 
in  percentage  of  net  sales,  ranged 
from  5.3  to  8.18  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  about  5.5  per  cent.  Most 
of  the  stores  report  substantial  in- 


By  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 

General  Mamu/er, 
Store  Maiuigenient  Group 


creases  in  markdowns,  offset  by- 
slight  increase  in  initial  mark-iq). 
Figures  are  given  also  on  changes 
in  gross  margins,  stock  turns,  clos¬ 
ing  stocks,  and  the  ])ercentage  of 
m'.?n’s  clothing  stock  to  store  stock. 

Monthly  Figures  Reported 

Dollar  sales  and  actual  imyroll  ex- 
l)ense  for  these  stores  are  reported 
l)y  months,  as  well  as  figures  indi¬ 
cating  the  value  of  the  average  unit 
sale.  Monthly  figures  on  numlx*r 
of  alterations  performed,  average 
number  of  employees  required, 
and  production  of  employees,  serve 
to  illustrate  the  uneven  flow  of 
busheling  work  for  the  different 
months  during  the  i^riod  studied. 
•Average  wages  paid  to  workroom 
einplovees  hy  these  stores  show  only 
a  small  variation  in  spite  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  geographical  location. 

Additional  Alterations 

The  average  percentage  of  total 
garments  altered  which  are  subject 
to  additional  alterations  appears  to 
be  about  2  per  cent,  although  two 
stores  report  percentages  as  high  as 


U.7  and  7.8.  Re-alterations  ranged 
from  1.5  to  5.5  per  cent  of  total 
alterations  jxrformed. 

Of  interest  also  is  the  fact  that 
for  most  of  these  stores,  75  jx-r  cent 
or  more  of  the  suits  sold  are  extra 
trouser  suits.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  suits  st)ld  having  two 
pair  of  trousers  is  an  imtK)rtant 
factor  contributing  to  itK'reased 
alteration  expenses. 

Alteration  Expense;  Increasing 

It  is  apparent  from  this  analysis 
that  alteration  expense  in  relation 
to  net  sales  is  increasing  steadily. 
The  need  for  more  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  and  supervision  of  workroom 
operation,  as  well  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  merchandising  results,  is 
clearly  indicated  if  this  department 
is  not  to  contribute  a  continuous 
and  serious  loss  to  retail  operation. 
Some  of  the  means  of  achieving 
more  satisfactory  results  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  report,  include  closer 
control  of  mark-downs,  increase  in 
initial  mark-up  and  in  average  unit 
price,  alteration  charges  on  special 
sales,  better  coordination  between 
selling  department  and  busheling 
room,  and  more  complete  stocks. 

Copies  of  the  report  have  been 
distributed  to  members  of  the  Store 
Management  Group.  Additional 
copies  are  available  at  a  nominal 
charge. 
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Resume  of  Oetober  Business 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE 


FUK'I'HKR  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  activity  has 
occurred  during  October,  and 
confidence  is  reviving  generally. 
Commentators  continue  to  express 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the 
election  and  to  emphasize  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  previous  contentions  made 
in  financial  circles,  business  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  imj^nding 
change  in  the  Federal  administra¬ 
tion.  The  expansion  in  most  lines 
was  greater  than  seasonal  and  was 
encouraging  since,  at  this  time  in 
the  three  preceding  depression 
years,  the  trend  of  general  Imsiness 
was  downward,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  usually  some  improvement 
in  the  fall. 

Progress  has  liecome  steady  and 
more  even, and  with  the  advent  of 
colder  weather  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Christmas  shopping 
period,  the  tnajor  lines  of  trade  will 
lie  given  a  decided  impetus  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  The  extreme 
view  that  a  change  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  adversely  affect  trade 
has  given  way  to  a  more  hopeful 
feeling  which  has  gained  consider¬ 
able  headway  now  that  tlie  elections 
are  out  of  the  way. 

Index  of  Industrial  Production 


ment,  while  irregular,  has  lieen  well 
distril)uted ;  but  as  .some  of  this  gain 
represents  only  seasonal  resump¬ 
tions,  the  improvement  must  not  be 
overemphasized  and  too  much  must 
not  l)e  expected  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  ixjwtr  this 
Winter. 

Activity  in  the  general  retail  trade 
continues  at  alH)ut  the  estimated 
seasonal  am<nmt.  'I'he  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board’s  index,  which  makes 
allowance  Inith  tor  number  of  busi¬ 
ness  days  and  for  usual  seasonal 
changes,  was  70  in  Uctolier  on  the 
oasis  of  the  1923-1925  average  as 
100,  compared  with  70  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  f/)  in  August.  In  comparison 
with  a  year  ago,  the  value  of  sales 
for  October  was  21  ix;r  cent 
smaller ;  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  there  was  one  less 
business  day  in  October  this  year 
than  last,  the  decline  is  18  per  cent. 
The  total  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  year  was  23  i)er  cent  smaller 
than  for  the  ccjrresixinding  i)eriod 
of  1931.  It  is  significant,  from  a 
merchandising  standp<jint,  to  note 
that  retail  stocks  have  l»een  brought 
into  correct  relation  to  sales  for  the 
first  time  in  two  years. 

Larger  Average  Sales 


wares  of  nearly  all  descriptions  are 
meeting  with  an  active  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  and  more  interest  is  being 
shown  now  in  radios  and  furniture. 
Some  of  the  installment  houses  find 
that  jewelry  and  other  semi-luxury 
items  are  beginning  to  move  more 
readily.  The  downward  trend  of 
prices  for  farm  products  in  some 
localities  is  interfering  with  the 
movement  of  holiday  goods. 

Gains  in  industrial  activity  are 
being  held,  for  the  most  ixirt,  and 
the  demand  for  usual  Autumn  re- 
(luirements  normally  strengthens 
trade  and  should  result  in  further 
inn)rovement.  The  bout  and  shoe 
manufacturing  industry  continues 
at  a  fair  production,  with  orders 
received  in  a  satisfactory  volume. 
Stime  recession  in  demand  is  noted 
by  tanners  and  manufacturers  of 
Lather.  Hide  prices  art  lower  and 
tanners  are  purchasing  little  raw 
material.  Textile  mills  continue 
active  through  w’ork  on  heavy  l)ack- 
logs.  d'he  fur  industry  is  operating 
on  a  broader  Ixisis  than  for  many 
months.  Manufacturers  of  men’s 
hats  have  better  business,  with  fair- 
ly  good  orders  coming  forward.  The 
wool  trade  continues  quiet  with 
(piotations  on  the  majority  of  grades 
l)eing  well  maintained.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  still 
are  busy  on  late  orders  for  fall  and 
winter  merchandise,  and  a  pro¬ 
longed  season  is  expected.  Further 
improvement  in  employment  is  in¬ 
dicated,  particularly  in  such  lines 
as  textiles,  leather  ])roducts,  laper 
lM)xes  and  toys. 


The  index  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  now  is  the  highest  since  the 
third  week  in  March.  Steel  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  month  averaged  19 
per  cent,  the  best  since  last  April, 
and  automobile  production  increased 
slightly,  but  no  fundamental  change 
was  noticeable.  Hradstreet’s  index 
of  bank  clearings  rose  to  the  highest 
level  since  early  July,  as  a  result  of 
a  contra-seasonal  gain  in  the  middle 
west.  On  the  other  hand,  carload- 
ings  receded  at  a  faster  than  sea¬ 
sonal  rate  from  the  mid-October 
peak.  Bituminous  coal  production 
shows  a  moderate  seasonal  decline 
from  the  fall  peak,  the  recession 
for  the  last  week  of  the  month  l)eing 
about  the  usual  proportions  for  the 
season.  .Awards  of  building  con¬ 
tracts,  running  only  one-half  of  last 
year’s  totals,  nevertheless  indicate 
a  bottom.  The  third  quarter  of  this 
year  was  better  than  the  second, 
contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  move- 
fnent.  The  rise  in  luml)er  orders 
has  been  substantial,  and  gives 
evidence  of  delayed  repair  work 
finally  undertaken.  The  improve- 


(Jne  of  the  most  encouraging  in¬ 
dications  in  department  store  sales 
has  l)een  a  trend  toward  a  l^etter 
class  of  merchandise,  making 
higher  average  sales  and  resulting 
in  a  larger  gross  margin,  which  is 
essential  to  any  recovery  of  i)rofits. 
While  the  outlcH)k  for  retailing  may 
not  l)e  brilliant,  it  is  more  promising 
than  it  has  lx;en  for  many  months. 
Retailers  who  have  lieen  able  to 
control  their  operating  expenses  and 
keep  them  in  line  with  present  sales 
volumes  are  likely  to  enjoy  im- 
jirovtments  in  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year.  The  tendency  of  re¬ 
tailers  to  purchase  conservatively 
still  continues. 

'Pile  rather  abrupt  and  unex- 
])ected  appearance  of  cool  weather 
lias  brought  a  flurry  of  activity  to 
dejiartments  handling  men’s  top¬ 
coats,  women’s  dresses,  millinery, 
and  shoes.  Knitted  gocxls  of  almost 
all  types  are  in  active  demand. 
Volume  of  hat  sales  has  lieen  some¬ 
what  larger,  with  neckwear,  hosiery, 
and  low  priced  shirts  contributing 
recently  to  the  sales  total.  House- 


Wholesale  Prices 

Phe  truly  disappointing  feature 
of  the  business  situation  has  l)een 
the  downward  movement  of  com¬ 
modity  prices,  which  has  continued 
since  early  .September.  Great  im- 
ixjrtance  was  correctly  attached  to 
the  Summer  rise,  since  it  added  to 
the  purchasing  jx)wer  in  the  farm 
market  and  stimulated  trade.  At 
the  close  of  the  month  wheat  sold 
16  cents  and  corn  12  cents  l)elow  the 
top,  and  lx)th  at  new  lows  for  the 
depression.  Cotton  lost  3  cents  of 
its  4  cent  advance,  and  liogs  the 
greater  part  of  their  early  Summer 
gain.  Cattle  and  hides,  wool  and 
other  farm  jjroducts,  with,  .some  ex¬ 
ceptions.  also  reacted. 

Rept)rts  for  the  first  week  in 
X('veml)er  indicate  that  commodity 
prices  are  evincing  marked  stability. 
'Phe  Journal  of  Commerce  index 
dosed  at  57.3  on  Noveml)er  5,  com- 
jiared  with  57.1  the  week  liefore. 
'Phe  continuation  of  price  stability 
in  wholesale  lines  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  in  the  face  of  seasonal 
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business  recession  and  the  market¬ 
ing  of  several  major  crops,  will  be 
a  decidedly  favorable  indication  of 
general  business  improvement.  The 
Spring  seasonal  improvement  in 
l)usiness  is  expected  to  give  some 
stimulus  to  price  improvement  next 
year. 

Textiles 

Some  slight  seasonal  reduction  in 
textile  production  has  taken  place 
during  the  latter  part  of  October, 
but  it  is  offset,  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  sustained  large  output 
in  rayon  and  cotton  goods  mills. 
The  rayon  manufacturers  have 
opened  their  l)ooks  for  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  January  orders  at  current 
prices  and  reports  state  that  knitters 
are  consuming  rayon  very  freely  for 
hosiery  and  underwear  purposes. 
In  the  cotton  goods  field,  the  dearth 
of  current  orders  has  lead  to  price 
weakness,  but  stock  accumulations 
in  the  Octol)er  i)eriod  of  (piiet  sell¬ 
ing  were  very  small,  due  to  the  well- 
sold  position  of  the  mills. 

Primary  api)arel  markets  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  conservative 
buying  of  retailers  in  all  Fall  lines. 
It  is  exceptional  where  buyers  will 
anticipate  their  requirements  very 
far  ahead.  A  feature  noticeable  in 
primary  markets,  where  prepara¬ 
tions  are  under  way  for  holiday  dis¬ 
tribution.  is  the  increase  of  packaged 
goods,  such  as  towels,  sets  of  sheets 
and  pillowcases,  novelty  l)edspreads 
and  many  other  lints  that  make 
useful  holiday  gifts  of  a  textile 
character. 

Spring  lines  of  cotton  and  rayon 
dress  fabrics  and  wash  fabrics  are 
lieginning  to  appear,  but  are  not  yet 
being  offered  very  generally.  A 
further  decline  has  occurred  in  the 
prices  quoted  for  print  cloths,  nar¬ 
row  sheetings  and  some  of  the  con¬ 
vertibles  and  a  few  lines  of  sheets 
and  pillowcases  in  medium-count 
goods  also  have  been  reduced. 

Production  has  l)ecn  letting  up  a 
little  in  the  silk  goods  division, 
pending  the  opening  of  another 
season,  and  in  the  wool  goods  divi¬ 
sion,  where  fall  orders  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  run  out  and  spring  business 
is  only  commencing  to  develop. 

Wool  prices  during  Octol>er  were 
steady  to  lower.  There  was  not  only 
a  dimished  demand  for  wool  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  but  also  wool  prices 
reflected  the  general  softening  of 
commodity  prices.  It  is  lielieved 
that  wool  prices  will  tend  to  some¬ 
what  lower  levels  during  November. 

Some  lines  of  spring  goods  are 
api)earing  in  the  wool  goods  divi¬ 
sion,  and  prices  are  l)eing  carried 
from  the  fall  basis  into  the  new 
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season,  with  every  prospect  of  being 
maintained. 

Silk  prices  during  Octolwr  were 
fairly  steady,  and  the  fluctuations 
in  silk  values  are  not  drastic  enough 
to  cause  worry  to  mills  over  jKJssi- 
ble  inventory  losses. 

Broad  silk  merchants  are  looking 
forward  to  what  they  believe  will 
l)e  one  of  the  most  successful  spring 


seasons  in  years.  Many  dealers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  sales  of  silk 
yardage  will  top  last  year’s  figures. 
The  lines  of  prints  now  in  pre- 
IKiratjon  are  reported  as  l)eing  espe¬ 
cially  attractive.  In  addition,  silk 
mills  are  getting  out  weave  effects 
that  closely  resemble  woolens  but 
are  considerably  lighter  and  Ijetter 
ada])ted  for  warm  weather  wear. 


New  Blanket  Standards  Effective 
December  31,  1932 


The  Division  of  Trade  Stand¬ 
ards,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  informed  us  under  date  of  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1932,  that  the  wool  and 
part  w(M)l  blanket  standard  adopted 
at  the  general  conference  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors,  and  users  of 
wool  and  part-wool  blankets,  held  in 
New  York  City  on  March  11,  will 
l)ecome  effective  on  December  31, 
1932,  at  which  time  the  industry 
expects  the  cooperation  of  its  vari¬ 
ous  branches  in  labelling  all  wool 
and  part-wool  blankets  to  conform 
with  this  standard. 

We  are  informing  our  members 
of  this  action  by  the  Bureau  so  that 
they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  reducing  their  blanket 
stocks  to  a  minimum  by  that  time. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  about 
95  ix;r  cent  of  the  manufacturers 
have  signed  acceptances  for  the 
standard,  and  they  are  looking  to 
the  retailers  and  (listributors  to  co- 
ojjerate  very  fully  to  make  the 
standard  effective.  Retailers  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
accepted  this  standard,  and,  as  one 
prominent  department  store  wrote 
us,  “Lal)elling  the  wool  content  of 
l)lankets  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
l)lanket  industry.  The  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  labelling  any  blanket  as  ‘part 
wool’  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
sale  of  blankets  which  have  a  high 
I)ercentage  of  wool  should  show  a 
marked  increase  under  this  method 
of  lalielling.  as  the  customer  will 
know  immediately  that  she  is  re¬ 
ceiving  a  superior  i)roduct.” 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  stand¬ 
ard  methods  of  lal)elling  wool  and 
part- wool  blankets  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  distributor,  and  user,  by 
means  of  an  ojien  understanding  on 
the  significance  of  laliel  wording  and 
tolerances  on  the  amount  of  wool 
contained  in  a  finished  blanket. 


The  percentages  and  tolerances 
given  are  applicable  to  finished 
olankets  as  delivered  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Standard  Percentages 

“No  finished  blanket  containing 
less  than  5  per  cent  wool  shall  carry 
the  word  ‘wool’  in  any  form. 

“Blankets  labelled  with  the  word 
■W’ool’  in  any  form  and  containing: 
(a)  Between  5  and  25  iier  cent 
wool  shall  be  labelled  ‘Part 
wool  not  less  than  5  per  cent 
wool’. 

(bj  More  than  25  per  cent  wool 
shall  be  labelled  with  the  guar¬ 
anteed  (minimum')  wool  con¬ 
tent  in  i)ercentage. 

(c)  .Above  98  per  cent  wool  shall 
be  lalx-lled  ’All  Wool’.” 

Type  Size 

“  ‘Part  wool,  not  less  than  5  per 
cent,’  etc.,  when  used  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  on  tickets  shall  appear  in  not 
less  than  18  point  tyjie.  (Bold-face 
cajutal  letters  approximately  3/16 
inch  high,  not  condensed.)” 

It  is  proposed  to  use  the  18-point 
type,  bold  face,  on  labels,  both  to 
name  the  accepted  wool  percentage 
as  well  as  the  item — part-wool 
blanket.  Due  to  the  difficulty  in¬ 
volved,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
definitely  establish  a  certain  size  of 
tyjK;  which  must  l)e  used  in  the 
newspaper  or  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments,  unless  that  size  is  fixed  at  10- 
j)oint.  No  ruling  has  so  far  l)een 
issued  covering  this  matter. 

The  present  recommended  stand¬ 
ard  is  only  the  first  step  in  the 
effort  to  eliminate  the  evils  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  marketing  of  this  prod¬ 
uct,  and  later  a  standard  will  be 
])roposed  to  cover  the  quality  of  the 
wool  that  is  woven  into  a  blanket, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 
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Enthusiastic  Endorsement  of 
STANDARDS  of  ADVERTISING  PRACTICE 
from  many  leading  merchants 

Copies  of  The  Standards  of  Advertising  Practice  adopted  hy  the  Sales  I’romotion  Division  and 
recently  endorsed  hy  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  are 
l)eing  distributed  throughout  the  country  to  thousands  of  retail  stores,  newspaper  publishers  and 
manufacturers.  We  l)elieve  that  wide-spread  publicity  and  distribution  of  these  Standards  will 
be  instrumental  in  eliminating  many  abuses  of  retail  advertising  which  now  exist. 

Merchants  throughout  the  country  are  enthusiastically  endorsing  these  Standards  as  a  timely 
step  to  .safeguard  the  productivity  of  retail  advertising. 


.'ji’ 

...'VrS 


associated  drygoods  corporation  or  NEW  YORK 


2JO  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 


Itr.  Chonnlng  S.  Seeltzar, 

National  Hatall  Ury  uooda  Assaelatlon, 
iiaii  lork,  li,  T. 


^OTe-iber  3,  1932 


.^aar  1^.  Sealtzar: 


Your  lettar  of  Ootobar  24tb  aQeloslii{>  aararel  sats  tha  Standarda  of 
Advartlsing  Praotlca,  adopted  by  the  Salaa  FronoVlon  .iTlslon  and  andoraad  by 
the  Board  of  .Iraetora  of  the  llatlonal  .-'.eteil  .  ry  Gooda  .'.aaoelatlon  la  appre¬ 
ciated.  Although  I  bellava  tha  procedure  sat  up  can  be  laqiroTad  by  soma  alight 
addltlona  aa  well  aa  by  tha  Inclualon  of  one  or  two  prorlalona,  I  approve  tha 
effort  you  are  oaklng  aa  a  atap  in  tha  right  direction. 


The  use  of  advartlalng  ^aa  far  back  In  hlatory.  :.:arked  davalopaient  haa 
taken  place  the  last  hadf-cantury  with  the  spread  of  general  edueatlan,  stimu¬ 
lating  reading  which  Incraasas  human  desires  and  demands.  Now  the  printed 
word  la  an  Important  salea  agents  Uadla  carrying  it  are  on  the  payroll — an 
employee — of  the  advartlaar. 


rhe  particularly  rapid  Increase  In  advertising  during  that  period  has  made 
the  last  three  decades  a  new, pioneering,  trlal-and-errer  period,  bhould  not 
publications  and  continual  users  of  apace,  as  well  as  those  writing  advertis¬ 
ing,  review  and  evaluate  what  has  been  done,  and  Join  In  sotting  up  standards 
of  practice  to  inauro  for  It  a  sounder  future!  stabilizing  Its  valua  would 
Increase  Its  worth  to  business,  publications,  and  the  public. 


‘It  Is  apparent  to  those  who  spend  a  greet  deal  of  money  in  advertising 
that  it  has  not  the  effective  appeal  It  formerly  possessed,  several  causes 
contribute  to  this  fsct:  Publications  may  chsapen  the  quality  of  their  service 
by  trying  to  Increase  circulation  too  rapidly;  they  may  lessen  the  value  to  the 
average  advertiser,  from  whom  the  greatest  revenue  Is  rocslvod,  by  permitting 
a  faw  patrons  to  dominate  their  pages  causing  diminished  visibility  to  all 
other  advertisements. 


But  a  greater  evil  than  those  named  is  the  destruction  of  readar-oonfl dance 
of  which  we  hear  on  all  tides,  xhis  can  ba  attributed  to  tha  habit  of  an  ad¬ 
vartlaar  to  use  stataaients  that  ara  not  true,  comparative  prices,  and  other 
claims  hard  to  disprove  but  which  to  the  public  seem  incredible,  as  well  as 
a  disposition  on  tha  part  of  soma  to  directly  or  Indirectly  disparage  tha 
oi'farlngs  of  cc^etltors. 


TO  carreet  these  unfortunate  conditions  we  most  enlist  the  efforts  of  all 
torth-whlls  publlcatlona.  Such  co-operation  1  believe  can  be  secured  If  yowr 
nembers  sincerely  and  enthusiastically  adopt  and  back  your  program. 


Vary  truly  yours. 


PresldamV 


/ 


\r.-, 


V 


X. 


V 


<1. 


SI'..'--.  Vt  ^ 


V 
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Note: — This  Santa  Claus  poster  is 
also  available  in  the  form  of  a 
40-piere  jig-saw  putzle,  size  7'’x9”, 
packed  individually  in  a  holly- 
berried  gift  envelope.  The  newest 
novelty  which  you  can  easily 
afford  to  give  away  “free”  to  chil- 
dren  visiting  Toyland.  Exclusive 
to  one  store  in  a  city.  Send  for 
complete  information. 


Here  is  a  Gay,  Jovial,  Colorful,  Old-Fashioned 

SAl^TA  CLAUS  POSTER 

That  Will  Pervade  the  Store  With  Christmas  Atmosphere 


The  illustration  above  does  not  show  how  colorful  this  poster 
is,  but  it  does  give  you  an  idea  of  the  rich  imagination  of 
the  artist  who  portrayed  so  effectively  everything  that 
Christmas  means  to  children  as  well  as  grown-ups  in  .Santa’s 
j'olly  smile. 

Through  a  bulk-purchase  arrangement  with  a  leading  lithog¬ 
rapher,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  you — as  far  as  we 
know — the  lowest  prices  we  have  yet  seen  or  heard  of  on 
posters  of  this  kind. 

Time  is  Short!  Prices  are  Low! 

Order  Now! 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  225  West  34Ui  St.,  New  York 


'J'lie  posters  come  in  sets  of  3 — one  poster,  size 
17%"  x22%'',  and  two  posters,  size  9"xll^". 

PRICES  for  Unmounted  Posters 
(F.O.B.  New  York) 

10  sets — 40  cents  i)er  .set — •'$4.00 

25  sets — 30  . —  7.50 

50  sets — 25  “  “  “  — 12.50 

100  sets— 22  “  ••  “—22.00 

PRICES  for  Mounted  Posters 
(F.O.B.  New  York) 

(Above  sizes  plus  all-around  white  margins) 

10  sets — 75  cents  per  set — $7.50 

25  sets— 60  . . —15.00 

50  sets — 55  “  “  “  — 27.50 

100  sets— 50  “  “  “—50.00 

TERMS 

To  members — 10%,  10  days,  net  30  days. 

To  Non-Members — 2%,  10  days,  net  30  days. 
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promotimc  the  store 


How  Have  Business  Conditions  Affected  Sales 
Planning  Methods? 


ONE  of  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  stores  are  inter¬ 
ested  at  the  present  moment  is 
— “How  Have  Business  Conditions 
Affectetl  Sales  Planning;  Methods?” 
While  I  believe  that  conditions  have 
affected  the  philosophy  of  promo¬ 
tion  planning,  1  also  feel  that  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  sound 
planning  are  just  as  much  present 
today  in  the  promotion  of  a  well 
operated  organization  as  they  may 
have  been  a  year  or  two  or  three 
years  ago.  If  we  will  construe 
method  as  the  established  proced¬ 
ure  by  which  the  planning  is  done 
and  will  focus  more  attention  on  the 
philosophy  of  planning,  a  sound, 
definite  policy — 1  lielieve  that  we 
will  find  more  room  for  discussion. 
It  may  be  platitudinous,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  true  premise,  that 
very  little  advertising — because  of 
restricted  buying  jxjwer  and  because 
of  lowered  commodity  prices — is 
producing  dollar  for  dollar  results 
commensurate  with  the  .same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  an  equivalent 
amount  of  advertising  a  year  or  two 
or  three  years  ago.  And  while  it 
may  be  equally  platitudinous,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation,  the  advertising 
mediums,  the  advertisers’  market 
and  the  advertisers’  conception  of 
what  advertising  is  and  what  it 
should  do,  are  matters  that  today 
demand  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Factors  of  Selling  Job 

I  l)elieve  that  any  consideration 
of  so-called  planning  methods  as  of 
totlay,  will  necessarily  cause  us  to 
set  up  a  classification  of  the  factors 
entering  into  the  job  of  selling  more 
merchandise  to  a  greater  number 
of  ])eoi)le  at  the  best  possible  net 
profit.  And  for  the  juirpose  of  dis¬ 
cussion  I  would  construe  these  fac¬ 
tors  to  l)e: 

1  Advertising  Results 

Sound  Planning  Today  Necessi¬ 
tates  : 

(A)  The  Consideration  of  What 
We  Expect  in  the  Way  of 
Immediate  Results 


By  B.  W.  NEWELL 

Advertising  Manager, 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(B)  The  Concentration  of  What 
We  Anticipate  in  the  Way 
of  Long  Range  Results 

2  The  Merchandise — Considered 

from : 

(A)  The  Angle  of  Our  Price 
Ranges 

(B)  The  Angle  of  Quality  and 
Value 

(C)  The  Angle  of  Assortments 

(D)  The  Angle  of  Fashion- 
Rightness 

(E)  The  Angle  of  Usability, 
Suitability  and  Practicabil¬ 
ity 

3  The  Advertising  Appropriation 

(A)  The  Amount  of  the  Appro¬ 
priation 

(B)  The  Flexibility  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriation  and  Its  Suscept¬ 
ibility  to  Decrease  in  the 
Face  of  Changing  Condit¬ 
ions 

(C)  The  Distribution  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriation  Mediums 

(a)  Entailing  closest  analy¬ 
sis  to  determine  the 
least  expensive  means 
of  covering  the  largest 
possible  number  of 
prospective  buyers  at 
the  most  conservative 
cost 

4  Markets 

(A)  The  desirability  of  a  market 
survey  to  determine  the  in¬ 
come  classifications  from 
which  a  store  is  deriving  its 
business,  and  any  change  in 
the  complexion  of  the 
store’s  market,  either  by 
reason  of  attracting  a  better 
class  of  business  and  losing 
the  lower-end  business  or 
vice  versa 


(B)  The  selection  of  mediums, 
chiefly  newspapers,  estab¬ 
lishing,  if  possible,  what 
newspapers  offer  the  best 
coverage  for  certain  groups 
that  you  wish  to  attract — 
and  whether  one  paper  can 
be  used  to  better  advantage 
than  .  another  for  certain 
kinds  and  price  lines  of 
merchandise 

3  The  Physical  Method  of  Planning 

(A)  The  Need  for  a  Reasonably 
Definite  System  of  Promo¬ 
tion  Planning  that  Combines 
the  Efforts  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Division  and  the  Pro¬ 
motion  Department 

(B)  The  Flexibility  of  Such  a 
Method  to  Meet  Conditions 

(C)  The  Consistency  of  Such  a 
Method  in  Order  to  Main¬ 
tain  the  Expression  of  a 
Store  Policy 

()  The  Co-ordination  of  Printed 
Promotions  and  Displays 

(A)  The  Necessity  of  a  Definite 
Tie-Up  Between  the  Dis¬ 
play  Department  and  the 
Advertising  Department  and 
the  Necessity  for  Interest¬ 
ing  and  Dramatic  Window 
and  Departmental  Displays 
to  Reinforce  Printed  Pub¬ 
licity 

A  Consistent  Store  Policy 

In  the  first  place,  I  don’t  feel  that 
there  can  be  any  real  program  of 
sales  promotion  planning  that  is 
fundamentally  sound,  unless  there 
is  behind  it  a  definite  understanding 
of  the  store’s  policy,  its  position  in 
the  market,  the  objective  it  seeks  to 
realize  and  the  pitfalls  it  seeks  to 
avoid.  Any  other  method  of  plan¬ 
ning  or  any  philosophy  of  store  pol¬ 
icy  l)ecomes  to  my  way  of  thinking 
only  a  day  by  day  gesture,  which 
fluctuates  and  changes  with  daily 
conditions  and  which  does  nothing 
to  build  good-will  and  cement  the 
store  into  the  consciousness  of  its 
probable  market.  And  because  store 
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policy  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  mer¬ 
chandise,  this  policy  is  to  my  way  of 
thinking  a  matter  of  merchandise 
operation  rather  than  of  anything 
else. 

Paralleling  this  thought,  I  believe 
that  there  must  also  be  a  definite 
understanding  of  both  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  advertising  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  advertising.  I  feel  that  be¬ 
hind  any  kind  of  planning  must  be 
the  understanding  that  advertising 
promotions  cannot  be  considered 
from  the  angle  of  immediate  results 
alone — there  must  be  the  recognit¬ 
ion  that,  today,  with  restricted  buy¬ 
ing  and  with  the  attendant  decline 
in  immediate  results  from  advertis¬ 
ing,  any  well  thought  out  promotion 
plan  must  not  only  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  this  factor  of  immediate 
results,  but  must  also  consider  the 
long  range  results  as  well.  , 

Because  of  this  fact,  it  is  probably 
a  good  thing  to  classify  promotions 
and  to  endeavor  to  balance  them  so 
that  each  of  these  classifications  is 
given  representation  over  one 
month’s  or  six  months’  or  a  year’s 
operation. 

Departmental  Special  Price 
Promotions 

I  believe  that  any  sound  plan 
must  embody  a  representative 
amount  of  departmental  special  price 
advertising.  By  this  I  don’t  mean 
made-to-order  promotions  of  arti¬ 
cles  at  special  prices,  which,  while 
they  may  represent  reasonably  good 
value,  do  not  |M)ssess  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  so-called  “natural” — 
that  is,  the  kind  of  article  that  has 
the  ability  to  crystalize  immediate 
buying  the  day  following  its  pro¬ 
motion.  There  is  still  the  need  of 
promoting  items  by  price,  depart- 
mentally,  but  I  believe  that  such 
items  must  be  the  kind  that  we  can 
reasonably  depend  upon  for  good  re¬ 
sults  rather  than  the  kind  that  are 
only  a  hope  or  a  prayer. 
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Departmental  Idea  Types  of 
Promotions 

With  the  declining  ix)ssibilities  of 
immediate  results  from  price  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  and  with  the 
knowledge  that,  if  we  endeavor  to 
sell  price  marks  and  nothing  else, 
we  will  accomplish  only  a  portion  of 
the  results  that  can  be  achieved  by 
our  advertising,  1  believe  that  every 
merchandise  department  in  the  store 
should  devote  some  portion  of  its 
monthly  appropriation  to  the  so- 
called  departmental  idea  type  of 
])romotions.  These  might  be  con¬ 
strued  only  as  publicity,  but  in  my 
opinion  they  have  a  very  definite 
building-u]),  long  range  result.  They 
leave  a  pleasant  reaction  with  the 
customer  and  sell  an  idea  about  mer¬ 
chandise — alKiut  the  use  of  mer¬ 
chandise — the  fashion-rightness  of 
merchandise — the  suital)ility  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  They  have  an  interesting 
selling  “urge”  rather  than  just  a 
price  ticket.  Since,  in  many  cases, 
pure  price  promotions  are  not  bring¬ 
ing  results  commensurate  with  their 
cost,  we  are  sacrificing  part  of  our 
])ossibilities  by  not  diverging  some¬ 
what  from  such  price  advertising 
and  devoting  part  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  appropriation,  at  least,  to  in¬ 
stitutional  efforts. 

In  many  stores,  the  planning 
methods  entail  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
sidering  store-wide  or  division-wide 
])rice  promotions,  such  as  an  annual 
Spring  f)r  Fall  Sale,  an  Anniversary 
Sale,  or  a  store-wide  event  based  on 
a  theme  taken  from  some  local 
or  national  interest.  Personally,  I 
neither  advocate  nor  criticize  such 
store-wide  promotions.  I  am  only 
indicating  that  they,  as  events,  must 
be  included  in  a  promotional  plan. 

Store-Wide  Institutional 
Promotions 

Store-wide  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  also  is  a  matter  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  planning  philoso- 


APPLICATION  FOR  DISPLAY  WINDOWS 

No  Windows  will  be  alloted  unless  requested  on  this  form 
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For 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  MERCHANDISE  TO  BE  DISPLAYED 
Make  Description  Specific  and  Complete 
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phy.  Here  again,  with  the  problem 
of  limited  immediate  results  from 
advertising,  there  is  the  desirability 
of  selling  a  little  more  blue  sky  and 
not  quite  so  much  blue  serge.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  store  can  find  some  por¬ 
tion  of  its  promotion  appropriation 
to  devote  to  institutional  advertising 
that  has  a  real  story  to  tell — that  is 
entered  into  only  after  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  store  has  a 
highly  definite  policy — that  its  ser¬ 
vice  and  its  merchandise  merit  insti¬ 
tutional  promotion  and  that  the 
store  understands  what  it  wishes 
such  institutional  promotions  to 
achieve.  Whether  such  institutional 
promotions  Ik.*  staid  and  ix)nderous, 
or  unconventional,  humanized,  per¬ 
sonal  or  even  humorous,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say.  That  depends  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  orgajiization. 

Not  only  a  longer-range  plan¬ 
ning  policy  l)Ut  a  longer-ranged  con¬ 
ception  of  what  we  want  our  stores 
to  l)e  two,  three  or  four  years  from 
now,  is  necessar)".  If  we  don’t  have 
this  idea  in  our  minds,  we  can  have 
no  definite  plan  of  what  we  are 
going  to  do  to  achieve  our  ultimate 
result. 

Yet,  while  this  long-range  jxjlicy 
is  necessary,  I  am  inclined  to  l)e- 
lieve  that  we  should  leave  open  a 
loop-hole  for  more  close-range 
plans.  This  may  sound  paradoxical, 
but  the  fact  is  that  while  the  store 
as  a  store  is  a  iiermanent  institu¬ 
tion,  the  merchandise  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  upon  which  tlie  store  is  de- 
l)endent  for  interesting  promotion 
ideas  may  change  daily  and  no  plans 
should  be  .so  rigidly  fixed  that  ad¬ 
vantage  cannot  be  taken  of  such 
opportunities  when  they  arise. 

There  can  be  all  degrees  and  all 
stages  of  rigidity  and  flexibility  in 
a  store  promotion  jKjlicy  all  the  way 
from  the  store  that  expects  its  buy¬ 
ers,  far  in  advance,  to  provide  a 
tremendous  mass  of  dull,  uninter¬ 
esting  detail  alxuit  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  advertised  on  certain 
given  days,  down  to  the  store  that 
has  no  policy  at  all  but  depends, 
from  day  to  day,  on  day  to  day 
contingencies  to  develop  something 
about  which  to  tell  the  ])ublic.  A 
six  month’s  advance  plan,  that  out¬ 
lines,  departmental  appropriations, 
distribution  of  appropriation  by 
months,  general  events  of  interest, 
departmental  themes  and  that  sets 
up  a  general  six  months’  advance 
picture  of  the  departments’  general 
l)romotion  activity,  is  the  first  neces¬ 
sity.  Supplementing  this,  and  based 
on  this,  a  specific  plan  a  month 
in  advance  will  probably  meet  prettv 
well  the  requirements  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  store. 
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SALES  AND  ADVERTISING  PLAN  SHEET 

Department  No. 


\LijsI  Year  Sales 

Sales  Planned 
For  This  Year 

Merchandise  lo  Be  Adz’crlised 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Total 

Five  weekly  sulxlivisions  are  followed  by  a  line  for  the  monthly  total. 


Methods  of  planning  promotions 
are  inseparable  from  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  there  is  no  plan  that  is  not 
influenced  primarily  by  the  type  of 
merchandise  on  which  it  is  based. 
I  believe  that  today  more  care  than 
ever  must  l)e  given  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  factor  in  promotions,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  desecration  of  a  store’s 
reputation  and  the  alienation  of  its 
good  customers  by  the  promotion 
of  merchandise  at  such  low  price 
levels  that  the  factor  of  good  quality 
cannot  jxjssibly  be  present.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  answer  a  feeling 
with  an  argument,  but  I  Ijelieve  that 
any  kind  of  planning  must  be  well- 
rounded  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  lines  promoted,  or  else  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  acquire  volume 
there  will  l)e  a  tendency  to  plan  price 
promotions  at  such  low  levels  that  a 
store  will  not  only  endanger  the 
patronage  of  its  customers  who  want 
reasonably  good  things  at  reason¬ 
ably  good  prices,  but  it  will  also 
reduce  its  jiercentage  of  markon, 
increase  its  reductions  and  clutter 
up  its  stock  with  odds  and  ends  of 
unsalable  things,  thus  placing  it  out 
of  position  to  have  and  to  buy  the 
kinds  of  merchandise  in  its  best 
selling  price  ranges  that  should  at¬ 
tract  the  l)est  iKJssible  amount  of 
its  regular  business.  Therefore,  not 
only  should  the  store  vary  its  types 
of  promotions  and  not  dejjend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  price  factor,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  should  also  survey  its 
price  ranges  and  take  care  that  the 
lower  end  business  does  not  become 
disproportionately  heavy. 

Quality  Must  Be  in  the 
Merchandise 

I  am  certain  that  planning  must 
entail  a  swing  to  the  promotion  of 
suitability,  usability  and  practic¬ 
ability  of  merchandise  and  that  we 
must  sell  ideas  about  things  rather 
than  the  things  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  don’t  think  that  our 


method  of  promotion  planning 
should  show  a  sudden  conversion  to 
the  mere  mouthing  of  the  word 
"(luality”,  but  should  l)e  based  on 
the  definite  demonstration  of  qual¬ 
ity  by  the  exposition  of  that  char¬ 
acter  in  the  merchandise  itself.  A 
store’s  promotion  can  l)e  no  greater 
than  the  store’s  merchandise  and 
the  problem  of  promotion  under 
present  business  conditions  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  merchandise  i)roblem,  sup- 
l)lemented  by  an  intelligent  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  merchandise  standard  and 
the  store’s  ixjlicy. 

I'here  is  an  urgent  necessity  of 
j)lanning  so  that  a  store’s  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  is  well  balanced 
to  best  suit  its  needs.  Faced  with 
the  difficult  task  of  holding  our  pro¬ 
motion  expense  percentage  to  the 
figure  of  a  year  ago,  I  lx;lieve  that 
the  advertising  appropriation  and  its 


distribution  into  classifications  of 
expense  offers  a  fertile  field  for 
analysis,  so  far  as  reductions  are 
concerned.  I  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  very  important  angles  of 
planning  that  is  most  definitely 
affected  by  conditions  of  today. 
And  while  we  are  faced  by  the  need 
of  reductions,  these  reductions 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  fac¬ 
tors  that  have  kept  our  promotions 
at  a  standard  that  reflects  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  store.  During  the  past 
few  years,  there  have  been  many 
items  of  expense  that  most  stores 
have  learned  to  get  along  without. 
But  in  some  places  I  believe  appro¬ 
priations  have  been  cut  in  such  di¬ 
rections  that  the  entire  spirit  of  a 
store’s  promotion  policy  has  been 
sacrificed.  Now  is  the  time  when, 
with  very  serious  contemplation,  we 
must  endeavor  to  plan  our  appro¬ 
priation  and  plan  our  promotions  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  the  best  jx)ssi- 
ble  character  of  representation  at 
the  least  cost.  No  thought  about 
planning  can  be  separated  from  the 
idea  of  expense  in  planning. 

So  far  as  the  plan  is  concerned, 
under  today’s  conditions  the  factors 
of  medium  and  market  are  insep¬ 
arable.  Today’s  conditions  have 
affected  planning  methods  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  where  we  must  know  our  me¬ 
diums  and  we  must  know  our  mar¬ 
ket  l)etter  if  we  are  to  get  the  most 
out  of  our  plan.  Because  the  daily 
newspaper  is  probably  the  first  me¬ 
dium  of  retail  advertising,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  other  mediums  the  store 
{Continued  on  page  929) 


BUYER’S  SIX  MONTH’S  PLAN  SHEET 

ADVERTISI.NG  DISTRIBITIO.N 


Dept. 


1930  (Actual) 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 


.■\ug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Xov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 


Sales 


%  to 
Sea- 


mo 

% 


too 

% 


Adv.  $ 


\Adv.% 

to 

Season 


100 

% 


100 

% 


Actual 

Adv,*^o 


1931  (Plan) 


Sales 


%  to 
Sea- 


Adv.  $ 


Adv.% 

to 

Season 


100 

% 


Actual 

Adv.% 
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Reasons  for  Loss 


Book  Departments 
Can  Show  a  Profit 


At  this  time  of  the  year,  attention 
of  course,  centers  uix)n  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  holidays.  It  is 
“between  seasons’’  as  far  as  new 
publications  are  concerned,  but  the 
favorites  among  the  fall  publica¬ 
tions  are  making  themselves  evident, 
and  the  jjerennials  that  are  always 
acceptable  gifts  can  now  Ik?  dis¬ 
played. 

Cooperating  with  Toy  Department 

The  Book  Deiiartment  and  the 
Toy  Department  can  (it  is  not  too 
strong  to  say  should)  c(KH)erate, 
especially  at  the  holiday  season.  If 
they  are  located  far  apart  in  the 
store,  either  part  of  the  actual  stock 
of  children’s  books,  or  exhibits  and 
liosters  calling  attention  to  the  book 
de^iartment,  should  lie  placed  in  the 
toy  defjartment.  Sales  can  l)e  made 
of  a  book  and  a  toy,  rather  than  of  a 
Ixjok  or  a  toy.  The  activities  of  a 
Santa  Claus,  and  all  the  other  pro¬ 
motional  activities  used  for  toys  can 
stimulate  sales  for  Iwth  departments 
and  should  be  undertaken  coopera¬ 
tively,  instead  of  dividing  up  the 
sum  to  be  spent  and  having  two  rival 
— ^and  less  effective — promotions 
within  the  one  store.  The  details  of 
how  this  joint  ]>rogram  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  will  depend  upon  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  particular  store, 
the  location  of  the  departments,  and 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  projected. 

During  the  week  l)eginning  No¬ 
vember  13th,  nation-wide  promo¬ 
tions  are  being  planned  by  the 
National  Association  of  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Book  Week.  This  year 
the  attention  will  l)e  centered  espec¬ 
ially  upon  children’s  l)ooks.  Copies 
of  the  fKJster  reproduced  here,  in  at¬ 
tractive  colors,  are  available  without 
charge  at  the  Association  headquar¬ 
ters,  347  Fifth  Avenue,  together 
with  additional  promotional  material. 

In  announcing  their  program,  the 
.Association  states  “Merchandise 
sales  figures  for  the  past  two  years 
show  that  parents  are  economizing 
least  on  purchases  for  the  children. 
For  this  reason,  and  also  liecause  of 
its  influence  on  the  building  up  of 
future  markets  for  books.  Book 
Week  is  worth  special  effort  this 
Fall.’’ 

According  to  the  1931  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results,  book 
departments  in  member  stores  failed 


to  show  a  profit  in  every  volume 
classification.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  successful  lx>ok  de- 
l)artments.  In  every  part  of  the 
country  there  are  a  number  that  are 
making  a  profit  and  are  growing, 
even  during  this  jieriod  of  declining 
sales  volume  in  stores  as  a  whole. 

The  situation  is  serious  enough, 
however,  to  warrant  a  careful  study. 
Turning  from  the  consideration  of 
holiday  promotions  to  the  liasic 
problems  of  the  liook  deiiartment,  it 
is  interesting  to  consider  the  criti¬ 
cisms  made  by  (3.  H.  Cheney  and 
his  staff,  who  were  engaged  by  the 
National  Association  of  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  interested  groups 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  publishing 
industry. 

Concerning  department  store  mer¬ 
chandising  of  liooks,  he  says,  “The 
frequently  made  statement  that  the 
lx)ok  department  is  a  consistent  loss 
department  need  not  Ik?  very  dis¬ 
turbing.  From  40  to  70  ]x*r  cent  of 
departments! in  the  different  volume 
groups  of  the  1930  reinirt),  show- 
losses.  The  department  stores  of  the 
country  seem  to  thrive  on  losses.” 

In  other  words,  books  are  not  an 
exception,  an  outstanding  example 
of  w’hat  not  to  carry.  The  liook  de- 
jiartment  is  only  one  of  many  which 
need  a  careful  analysis  and  readjust¬ 
ment.  in  order  that  it  may  he  put 
on  a  iirofitable  liasis. 


YOUNG  AMERICA’S 

BOOK  PARADE 


The  report  presents  its  findings  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  present  unfavor¬ 
able  showing.  It  states;  “The  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  loss  are  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  managements,  generally, 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  operate 
book  dejKirtments  and  how  to  apply 
the  principles  of  management  which 
they  themselves  develoiied : 

( 1 )  They  give  the  iKXikstore  a 
fine  ground  floor  location  (at  a  high 
allocated  rent)  and  do  not  make 
prosier  use  of  it.  Of  46  stores  stud¬ 
ied,  35  reiiorted  first  floor  locations. 
(2)  They  try  to  apply  the  details 
of  department  store  management 
and  not  the  principles.  (3)  They 
straight- jacket  buying  and  therefore 
ilo  not  have  adequate  stocks.  (4) 
'I'hey  use  the  tyjie  of  personnel 
which  may  Ik?  right  for  other  de¬ 
partments  but  not  for  the  lKX>k  de¬ 
partment.  (5)  They  do  not  study 
the  lKX)k  needs  as  well  as  they  study 
the  clothing  needs,  for  instance.  (6) 
They  make  little  or  no  atteinjit  to  tie 
up  the  other  departments  to  the  lx)ok 
department — w-hich  offers  so  many 
opiKirtunities.  (7  )  'fhey  know  really 
very  little  about  Ixiok  merchandising. 
I-^xactly  half  the  stores  studied  have 
no  mailing  list  of  Ixiok  customers.” 

The  jXKir  showing  of  department 
store  book  departments,  as  compared 
to  bookstores,  is  not  entirely  due  to 
]K)or  jierformance,  the  report  goes 
on  to  say.  The  more  exact  account¬ 
ing  methods  of  department  stores, 
which  include  every  item  of  cost, 
makes  their  showing  seem  worse  in 
comjiarison  with  liookstores,  whose 
methods  of  figuring  costs  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  lax. 

We  cannot  consider  all  of  these 
criticisms  in  detail  lure  but  they 
should  stimulate  thought  on  the 
subject  of  putting  Iiook  departments 
on  a  profitable  basis. 

Training  Salespeople 

“The  Way  With  People”  in  the 
November,  1931,  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  presents  an  excellent 
training  program  for  the  salespeople 
brought  into  a  book  department  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season.  Additional 
questions  covering  the  new  publica¬ 
tions  recently  issued,  are  prepared 
each  year,  forming  the  basis  for  in¬ 
teresting  group  discussions,  either  in 
meetings  called  for  the  purpose,  or 
informally — a  good  buyer  or  train¬ 
ing  representative  knows  how  to 
stimulate  such  discussion  in  place  of 
the  “he  said  to  me”  type  of  talk 
which  even  yet  occupies  the  leisure 
of  too  many  salespeople. 

Much  more  certainly  can  be  done 
to  promote  sales  by  the  use  of 
displays  of  books  or  jwsters  in 
{Continued  on  page  930) 
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Evening  Wear 

Now  Important 


The  fall  showings  are  now  over  and  it  is  still  too 
early  for  the  Resort  lines  to  lie  ready,  so  attention 
is  centering  at  the  present  time  upon  evening  for- 
nials  and  semi-formals. 

The  ojiening  of  the  Ojiera  and  of  various  theatres  in 
the  larger  cities,  various  lienefits  and  halls  that  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  winter  season,  college  festivities 
centering  around  the  football  games,  prejiarations  for 
Thanksgiving  and  for  the  not  so  distant  Christmas 
holidays,  have  turned  the  thoughts  of  many  toward  the 
purchase  of  apparel  for  evening  wear. 

No  New  Departures 

There  have  lieen  no  startling  new  developments  since 
the  fall  fashion  showings.  Dresses  are  almost  all  sans 
liack  as  far  as  the  waistline,  the  skirts  are  ankle  length 
or  touch  the  door,  fitting  closely  over  the  hips  to  give 
a  long  “slinky”  line.  Capelets,  large  velvet  fiows,  or 
other  treatment  to  give  breadth  at  the  shoulders,  con¬ 
tinue  to  lie  imixirtant. 

Novelty  is  obtained  largely  by  the  use  of  new  ma¬ 
terials — and  the  textile  houses  are  vieing  with  each 
other  to  see  which  can  \)Ut  out  the  most  attractive 


This  evening  dress  and  tvrap  of  ermine 
ehinehilla,  an  imported  fabric  shown  in 
pastel  shades,  is  designed  for  formal 
oeeasions.  The  wckline  is  high  in  front 
with  a  clip  of  brilliants  to  add  the 
necessary  touch  of  glitter.  The  collar 
and  the  hands  on  the  sleeves  of  the  wrap 
are  of  grey  fox.  The  unusual  sleeve 
treatment  add  to  the  richness  of  effect. 
If  desired  for  less  formal  wear,  the  train 
can  he  cut  off  even  with  the  skirt. 


fabrics.  Rough  crejK-s  and  transparent  velvets  continue 
to  lie  the  most  important  fabrics  for  volume,  with  heavy 
triple  sheers  and  satins  close  behind.  Frieze  (of  looped 
bagherra  construction)  is  also  lieing  used  in  some  very 
attractive  models. 

The  vogue  of  full  sleeves  makes  the  transparent  vel¬ 
vets  with  the  lastic  threads — drawn  one  way  or  in 
squares  like  smocking — very  useful.  This  lastic  velvet, 
which  matches  the  shades  in  the  transparent  velvet  lines, 
is  also  good  for  toques,  collars,  and  Elizabethan  rutfs. 

Ermine  velvet,  jxissessing  a  very  long  pile,  is  effec¬ 
tive  for  collars,  evening  wraps,  and  trimmings,  but  it 
has  not  met  with  the  jiopularity  that  might  have  lieen 
exjiected  since  it  is  regarded  as  an  “imitation  fur” 
rather  than  as  a  fabric.  It  offers  interesting  jxissibili- 
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ties,  however,  which  may  be  developed  as  the  season 
continues. 

Full  length  velvet  evening  wraps  continue  to  be 
popular  and  attractive  models  can  be  offered  in  moder¬ 
ate  price  lines,  in  addition  to  the  lavishly  furred,  more 
expensive  types,  since  effective  use  is  frequently  made 
of  clever  draping  and  shirring,  ruffles  of  the  fabric  or 
a  ruching  of  velvet  flowers.  A  simple  treatment  of  the 
neckline  of  the  untrimmed  velvet  coat  makes  it  possible 
to  wear  a  separate  fur  scarf  or  cape — another  version 
of  the  dual  duty  idea.  Tunic  length  wraps  are  also 
offered  in  a  number  of  interesting  treatments,  for  in¬ 
formal  evening  wear. 

The  “2  in  1”  idea  also  remains  popular  for  dinner¬ 
evening  gowns  with  jackets  which  make  them  appro¬ 
priate  for  an  afternoon  bridge  or  tea  or  for  an  informal 
dinner  party  and  which  can  be  removed  when  decollete 
is  in  order. 

Trimmings 

Ostrich  feather  banding  or  fur  bands  are  used  fre¬ 
quently,  with  attractive  results.  Lavish  use  of  fringe 
trimmings  is  now  being  promoted  and  a  variety  of 
novel  effects  are  obtained.  Velvet  or  silk  flower  bands 
and  sequin  and  l)ead  embroidery  are  much  in  evidence. 


Shoulders  are  the  most  important  feature 
of  a  gown  this  season.  Cafelets  edged 
with  kolinsky  (left)  and  large  bows  of 
velvet  ribbon  are  shown  on  these  models 
of  rough  crefe  which  are  typical  num¬ 
bers  for  volume  sales. 


Note  the  new  Convention 


Jet  lieads  have  reappeared,  Ixjth  in  fringes  and  for  other 
types  of  trimmings.  Inserts  of  heavy  lace  are  used 
effectively  for  dinner  gowns — and  models  made  entirely 
of  lace  are  still  popular.  Short,  bright  colored  evening 
wraps  are  usually  shown  with  these  lace  dresses  and 
the  two  are  frequently  sold  as  an  ensemble. 

Colors 

Hyacinth  is  the  latest  shade  to  be  promoted  inten¬ 
sively  for  evening — as  well  as  for  afternoon  wear. 
Black,  particularly  in  the  transparent  velvets,  continues 
to  hold  its  own,  while  orange  tones  are  increasing  in 
importance. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  gowns  are  white,  while 
black  and  white,  as  usual,  is  used  effectively.  Red  velvet 
evening  wraps  are  featured  at  present  on  the  Avenue 
and  every  shade  of  red  is  to  be  found  in  a  collection 
of  gowns.  Most  numbers  are  shown  in  an  assortment 
of  ])astel  shades. 


Courtesy  of  Perles  &  Gitbert 
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TABLE  4 


Relation  of  Purchased  Delivery  to  Total  Annual  Delivery  Expense 
(Purchased  Delivery,  Parcel  Post,  Express,  Freight) 


Store  Classification 

Stores  I'sint;  Sen’ices  of 
CoitsolUlatcd  Dclh’ery 
SysU'ws 

Stores  Operating  Own 
Delivery  Systems 

Class  Total 

niyh 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

Less  than  one  million . 

Percent 
15.00  ! 
25.00 
15.18 
29.00 
9.50 

Percent 

10.00 

4.80 

14.00 

11.50 

8.90 

Percent 

10.00 

12.95 

14.59 

17.16 

9.27 

Percent 

11.00 

16.64 

18.44 

34.00 

59.00 

Percent 

3.18 

8.50 
2.00 

3.50 
11.00 

Percent 

7.09 

11.68 

6.32 

16.55 

28.81 

Percent 

11.00 

25.00 

18.44 

29.00 

59.00 

Percent 

3.18 

4.80 

2.00 

3.50 

8.90 

Percent 

8.54 

12.31 

10.95 

16.85 

19.04 

Two  to  four  million . 

Four  to  ten  million . 

Over  ten  million . 

which  would  cost  less  than  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  those  trucks  which 
would  be  idle  90  jier  cent  of  the 
time. 

What  Constitutes  Delivery 
Expense? 

The  (juestion  of  what  constitutes 
delivery  expense  and  its  proper  al¬ 
location,  seems  to  give  rise  to  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  regarding  certain 
items.  In  several  instances  it  was 
found  that  rent  for  the  shipping 
rooms  and  garages  was  not  included 
in  the  operating  costs  of  the  deliv¬ 
ery  department.  One  store  was 
found  figuring  its  cost  per  parcel  in 
two  ways — with  and  without  rent, 
while  another  store  figured  its  rent 
separately  for  the  shipping  room  and 
the  garage.  Another  store  omits 
charging  interest  on  its  investment 
in  vehicles  and  shipping  room  equip¬ 
ment,  while  still  another  store  lumps 
in  one  sum  its  total  depreciation 
charges,  apparently  making  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  that  which  should 
be  applied  to  its  rolling  stock  and 
that  which  should  be  apjdied  to  its 
shipping-room  fixtures  or  garage 
and  repair-shop  equipment. 


Generally  sp>eaking,  however,  the 
expense  classification  of  delivery  in¬ 
cludes  all  expenses  connected  with 
the  delivery  of  “send”  merchandise, 
except  “authorization,”  C.  O.  D. 
bookkeeping,  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Delivery  expense  starts  from 
the  time  the  package  is  wrapped, 
packed,  authorized  and  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  and  should  include  all  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  customer.  In  other 
words,  delivery  expense  commences 
with  the  salary  of  the  person  who 
takes  the  wrapped  and  authorized 
parcels  out  of  the  chute  or  off  the 
conveyor  l)elt  in  the  shipping  room, 
or  away  from  the  wrapping  desk. 

An  analysis  of  major  delivery  ex- 
l)ense  classifications  is  made  in 
Table  3.  Since  purchased  delivery 
is  a  factor  reckoned  with  by  most 
stores,  the  range  of  this  expense  for 
stores  using  any  purchased  delivery, 
including  local  express  service,  par¬ 
cel  post,  railway  express  or  freight 
should  prove  of  value  as  shown  in 
Table  4.  Stores  may  compare  their 
own  performance  with  the  averages 
given,  by  locating  their  store  classi¬ 


fications,  as  represented  by  the  net 
sales  groups. 

Delivery  Route  Characteristics 

In  order  to  deliver  merchandise 
promptly  and  efficiently  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  planning  is  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  volume  of  parcels  were 
constant  throughout  the  year  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  since  the  volume  of  par¬ 
cels  varies  from  day  to  day  and 
month  to  month  and  the  peak  per¬ 
iods  are  widely  contrasted  with  the 
low  periods,  the  delivery  superin¬ 
tendent  must  be  on  the  alert  to 
make  certain  that  as  many  trucks  as 
possible  go  out  with  a  “pay  load.” 

Then  again,  there  are  various  fac¬ 
tors  in  addition  to  volume,  such  as 
type  of  sale,  distance,  time,  density 
of  ]K)pulation  and  type  of  home 
which  must  be  considered  when 
planning  a  delivery  route.  Most  cit¬ 
ies  and  towns  are  subject  to  topo¬ 
graphical  divisions  that  form  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  districts  or  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  having  certain  characteristics 
which  designate  them  as  hotel  and 
office,  large  and  small  apartments, 
one  or  two  family  houses,  private 


TABLE  5 

.Average  Number  of  Parcels  Delivered  Per  Day  Per  Route,  by  Seasons 


Store  Classijlfalion 


Less  than 
one  million 
One  to  two 
million 

Two  to  four 

million 

Four  to  ten 

million 

Over  ten 

million 

Consoli(late<l 

Delivery 

Systems 


Spring 

Summer 

Pall 

IVinter 

High 

Loiv  1 

4x’rr(if/f  j 

H igli  i 

Lmv 

'Irrragc 

High 

Loxv 

Average 

High 

Low 

■iverage 

125 

T 

1 

1 

100 

20 

60 

150 

35 

92 

200 

52 

126 

120 

25 

68 

90 

25 

64 

90 

35 

6.8 

160 

40 

83 

255 

60 

131 

191 

75 

122 

340 

80 

152 

.304 

80 

162 

275 

84 

164 

230 

87 

160 

335 

101 

201 

250 

125 

200 

350 

156 

223 

222 

115 

176 

350 

156 

233 

261 

156 

204 

300 

i  65 

*148 

250 

50 

* 

300 

65 

*151 

254 

65 

*159 

‘Majority  of  consolidated  delivery  systems  average  two  trips  per  route  per  day  while  some  average  three  during  Fall  and  Winter. 
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residences  and  exclusive  estates,  and 
some  of  these  in  turn  come  to  be 
known  as  “cash,”  “charge”  or 
“C.  O.  D.”  districts.  A  route  which 
carries  a  high  j^ercentage  of 
C.  O.  D.’s  must  be  measured  more 
l)y  time  than  by  volume,  as  it  has 
l)een  found  that  it  takes  at  least 
twice  as  much  time  to  deliver  a 
C.  O.  D.  parcel  as  it  does  a  cash  or 
charge  parcel.  Such  a  route  will  be 
smaller  than  one  which  covers  a  dis¬ 
trict  where  there  is  a  majority  of 
cash  and  charge  parcels. 

The  average  number  of  parcels 
delivered  per  day  per  route  for  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year  are  shown, 
by  store  classifications,  in  Table  5, 
while  the  average  number  of  routes 
operated,  by  seasons,  are  given  in 
Table  6. 

Location  of  Shipping 
Department 

The  shipping  department  was 
found  to  be  located  in  a  variety  of 
places  and  on  every  floor  from  the 
sub-basement  to  the  upper  floors  of 
the  main  store  or  in  the  remote  de¬ 
livery  stations.  The  number  of 
square  feet  occupied  by  the  shipping 
rooms  varied  to  such  a  degree  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  compile  any 
figures,  as  they  would  not  be  indica¬ 
tive  of  any  type  or  size  of  store.  In 
many  instances  the  space  occupied 
by  the  shipping  department  depend¬ 
ed  largely  upon  the  space  which 
could  be  spared  for  this  purpose, 
and  while  it  was  inadequate  in  some 
cases  it  was  more  than  enough  in 
others. 

Practically  all  the  larger  stores 
operated  some  form  of  remote  deliv¬ 
ery  station  which  was  located  from 
one  quarter  mile  to  four  miles  from 
the  main  store.  The  remote  delivery 
stations  were  either  specially  con¬ 
structed  buildings  or  contained  with¬ 
in  the  general  warehouse.  They  pro¬ 


vided  facilities  for  the  routing  and 
sorting  of  parcels  as  well  as  the 
garaging  of  the  vehicles.  There  was 
no  relationship  between  the  size  of 
the  shipping  rooms  and  garages  and 
the  size  of  the  store,  so  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  compare  them  on  a  square 
foot  basis  would  l)e  futile.  The  rent 
j)er  square  foot,  however,  varied 
from  six  cents  to  forty-six  cents  per 
month  and  averaged  twenty-two 
cents. 

The  rent  jier  scjuare  foot  charged 
to  the  shipping  de[)artment  varied 
from  five  cents  to  fifty  cents  per 
month  where  such  a  charge  was 
made,  although  in  many  cases  the 
delivery  department  was  not  direct¬ 
ly  charged  with  rent  for  the  space 
allotted  to  it.  Many  stores,  how¬ 
ever,  realize  the  advantage  of  charg¬ 
ing  rent  as  part  of  their  delivery’  ex- 
lienses  as  in  so  doing  they  can  more 
accurately  compare  their  costs,  es- 
|)ecially  if  they  are  considering  con¬ 
solidated  delivery  service  which 
must  include  rent  as  part  of  its  o]>er- 
ating  costs.  Where  the  store  i)olicy 
has  been  to  charge  the  rent  of  the 
delivery  department  to  the  General 
Occupancy  account,  some  of  the  de¬ 
livery  superintendents,  for  their  own 
information,  have  secured  the  spe¬ 
cific  rent  charges  for  their  depart¬ 
ments  and  have  determined  their 
unit  costs  with  rent,  thereby  obtain¬ 
ing  a  true  figure.  The  inclusion  of 
the  rent  charge  has  increased  the 
unit  cost  from  one  cent  to  five  cents 
per  parcel  in  certain  instances. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few 
cases  where  routes  for  “s])ecials” 
were  dispatched  directly  from  the 
store,  all  parcel  delivery  vehicles 
were  dispatched  from  the  remote  de¬ 
livery  station.  The  number  of  vehi¬ 
cles  hired  at  Christmas  and  other 
peak  seasons  varied,  of  course,  in 
each  individual  case  and  depended 
upon  the  number  of  e.xtra  vehicles 
maintained.  While  some  stores  did 


not  hire  any,  others  hired  from  one 
to  six.  Some  stores  used  their  reg¬ 
ular  delivery  vehicles  for  hauling 
freighf  'and  transfers  to  and  from 
the  warehouse,  while  other  stores 
provided  special  vehicles  for  this 
])ur]X)se.  Vehicles  so  used  were  gen¬ 
erally  charged  to  the  profier  depart¬ 
ments,  thereby  creating  in  some  in¬ 
stances  substantial  contra-credit  for 
the  delivery  department. 

Labor-Saving  Methods  or  Devices 

The  development  of  laljor-saving 
methods  or  devices  that  have  im¬ 
proved  conditions  in  the  shipping 
rfx)m  have  been  largely  confinerl  to 
the  installation  of  motor-driven  l)elt 
conveyors,  gravity  conveyors  and 
spiral  chutes.  The  introduction  of 
a  simplified  form  of  sheetwriting  in 
some  instances  or  the  use  of  the 
stubbing  system  was  found  to  speed 
up  this  oi)eration.  The  unit  system 
for  routing;  the  draw-back  system 
for  handling  credit  authorization; 
next-day  deliveries  on  everything 
except  furniture ;  remote  delivery 
station ;  and  having  repairs  and 
painting  done  outside,  were  also 
considered  as  improving  conditions 
in  the  delivery'  department.  In  some 
instances  a  patented  parcel-post 
machine  was  installed  which  speed¬ 
ed  up  the  handling  of  such  parcels, 
eliminated  the  use  of  |x>stage 
stamps,  furnished  an  automatic 
audit  and  insured  accuracy.  In 
other  instances,  the  shipping  room 
was  remodeled  so  that  the  delivery 
trucks  could  be  placed  adjacent  to 
the  route  bins,  thus  permitting  the 
parcels  to  be  passed  from  the  belt 
conveyor  to  the  sorting  bins  and 
then  directly  to  the  trucks.  Machine 
addressing  was  also  found  to  Ije 
practical  in  some  instances.  Drivers’ 
bins  were  reconstructed  and  made 
more  practical.  In  cases  where  the 
size  of  the  shipping  r(X)m  did  not 
permit  the  housing  of  all  trucks  at 


TABLE  6 


Average  Number  of  Delivery  Routes  Operated  by  Seasons 


Store  (glassification 

Summer 

Sirring 

i 

Fall 

IVinter 

H  igli 

Lent' 

Average 

High 

Lo7V 

■iTrraofj 

High 

Lmv 

A:'erage 

H  igh 

LiKV 

A verage 

Less  than 

- — 

one  million . 

One  to  two 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3 

4 

j  9 

4 

5 

2 

4 

million  . 

Two  to  four 

8 

2 

5 

8 

2 

4 

8 

3 

5 

8 

3 

5 

million  . 

Four  to  ten 

14 

3 

7 

14 

3 

6 

14 

3 

7 

15 

3 

8 

million  . 

Over  ten 

20 

5 

12 

17 

4 

11 

20 

5 

12 

24 

7 

15 

million  . 

Consolidated 

Delivery 

79 

7 

31 

79 

7 

28 

i  79 

8 

34 

i 

79 

9 

33 

Svstems  . 

144 

4 

24 

121 

4 

21 

1  139 

_4_ 

1  25 

249 

1 

y. 
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TABLE  7 


External  Delivery  Performance 


Store  Classification 

\uinbcr  of  Stofs 
per  Route 

Number  of  Minutes 
per  Stop 

lilapsed  Time  Per 
Route  (Hours) 

Uifth 

Lore 

,‘h’cra(fc 

Jlifih 

Loiv 

.hrraf/e 

Ili;ih 

Lmv 

Averafie 

Less  than  nne  million 

125 

55 

90 

4.0 

3.0 

3.5 

9..50 

7.(X) 

8.<X) 

One  to  two  million 

90 

30 

3? 

3.0 

1.0 

2.5 

10.0 

7.50 

9.00 

Two  to  four  million . 

150 

75 

108 

4.0 

1.5 

2.5 

10.0 

8.00 

8.50 

Four  to  ten  million . 

162 

100 

140 

3.0 

1.5 

2.0 

9.50 

8.(X) 

8i0 

Over  ten  million 

380 

150 

226 

3.0 

1.0 

2.1 

10.25 

8.25 

9.25 

{.onsolidated  Delivery  Systems* 

200 

15 

90 

5.0 

2.0 

3.0 

5.25 

3.50 

4.(K) 

"Majority  of  consol iclatctl  tlelivery  sy 


delivery  systems  made  but  one  trip  per  route  per  day. 


stems  made  from  two  to  three  trips  jter  route  daily,  while  majority  of  stores  operating  own 


one  time,  it  wa.s  found  that  movable 
sorting  bins  greatly  facilitated  the 
loading  of  trucks. 

Pre-Loading 

“Pre-loading,  ”  without  doubt, 
offers  one  of  the  greatest  oitportuni- 
ties  for  reducing  delivery  costs.  Pre- 
loading  is  the  sorting  of  parcels  in 
the  driver’s  bin  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  be  loaded  directly  into 
his  truck,  each  parcel  in  the  load 
being  arranged  in  logical  route  se¬ 
quence. 

This  function  may  be  jierformed 
by  a  responsible  member  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  delivery  staff  but  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  driver.  Once  the  “pre¬ 
loader”  has  worked  out  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  a  route  with  the  driver, 
he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  load  to  suit  the  driver, 
saving  his  time  both  l)efore  starting 
and  on  the  route. 

In  order  to  perfect  the  pre-load¬ 
ing  function,  several  factors  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Deliv¬ 
ery  territory  must  be  thoroughly  an¬ 
alyzed  an(l  “routed” :  dispatchers 
must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  routes ;  drivers’  bins 
must  be  constructed  to  permit  fine 
sorting  of  parcels ;  facilities  for 
loading  all  trucks  simultaneously 
must  be  provided. 

The  less  time  a  driver  spends  in 
sorting  his  bundles,  either  liefore  he 
leaves  the  station  or  at  any  point 
on  the  route,  the  more  time  he  has 
to  deliver  parcels.  If  his  load  is  so 


arranged  that  he  will  not  l)e  obliged 
to  sort  his  parcels  either  on  the 
])latform  or  on  the  sidewalks  some¬ 
where  on  the  route,  the  driver  wdll 
l)e  saved  an  appreciable  amount  of 
time,  which  would  permit  him  to  de¬ 
liver  additional  jiarcels.  In  fact,  it 
is  t)elieved  that  the  increased  num- 
l)er  of  parcels  that  could  be  deliv¬ 
ered  through  this  saving  of  time 
would  l)e  sufficient  to  require  great¬ 
er  cubic  capacity  in  trucks. 

Too  little  attention  has  lieen  given 
to  a  scientific  analysis  of  delivery 
areas.  Routes  should  lie  laid  out  so 
that  the  greatest  number  of  parcels 
may  lie  delivered  with  the  least 
amount  of  time  and  expense.  Routes 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  can 
lie  combined  or  split  as  the  case  may 
l)e.  thereby  securing  a  maximum 
load  for  every  driver. 

The  principal  factors  considered 
when  readjusting  the  delivery  terri¬ 
tory  were  the  number  of  pieces  and 
stops,  the  mileage  and  the  traffic 
conditions.  The  characteristics  of 
the  various  routes  were  common  to 
most  cities.  Each  store  had  its 
downtown  district  where  deliveries 
were  made  to  office  buildings  and 
hotels  where  the  traffic  was  congest¬ 
ed  ;  its  thickly  populated  “East  end” 
and  “West  end”  districts;  its  sub¬ 
urban  routes  which  were  residential 
and  also  thickly  populated  and  its 
outlying  country  routes  which  were 
sparsely  settled  and  where  the  mile¬ 
age  was  high  and  the  loads  much 
smaller. 


The  frerpiency  with  which  the 
areas  were  covered  de^iended  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  area  itself.  The  down¬ 
town  area  was  usually  covered  from 
two  to  three  times  daily;  the  sub¬ 
urban  from  one  to  two  times  daily 
and  the  outlying  or  country  districts 
from  once  daily  to  once  every  other 
day  or  twice  each  week.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  the  suburlian  area 
was  covered  but  once  every  day. 

Working  Hours 

The  regular  working  hours  for 
the  majority  of  stores  were  from 
9:00  A.  M.  'to  5:30  P.  M..  while  in 
a  few  instances  the  stores  remained 
open  until  6 :00  P.  M.  The  regular 
working  hours  for  the  delivery  men 
were  from  7 :30  A.  M.  until  finished 
and  in  many  cases  the  average  work¬ 
ing  day  was  l)etween  nine  and  ten 
hours.  The  deliverymen  spent  about 
an  hour  getting  their  loads  sorted 
and  usually  left  for  their  routes 
about  8:30  A.  M. 

The  question  of  overtime  in  many 
cases  was  not  considered,  while  in 
others  either  the  regular  hourly 
rate,  or  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  trip 
was  paid.  In  one  instance,  time  off 
was  allowed  for  all  overtime.  In  an¬ 
other  instance,  time  and  one-half  the 
regular  hourly  rate  was  paid  after 
the  ninth  hour. 

Vehicle  Analysis 

Stores  operating  their  own  deliv¬ 
ery  departments  were  found  to  be 
using  a  large  assortment  of  trucks 


TABLE  8 


External  Delivery  Performance:  (Running  Time,  Idle  Time,  Reserve  Vehicles) 


Store  Classification 

Runniny 

Time  Per  Route 
(Hours) 

Idle  Time  Per 
(Hours) 

Route 

Number 

Resenr 

Vehicles 

High 

Loiv 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

I.«ss  than  one  million . 

4.00 

3.0 

3.50 

1.50 

0.50 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

One  to  two  million . 

4.00 

2.0 

3.00 

2.00 

0.50 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

Two  to  four  million . 

5.00 

2.0 

3.50 

3.00 

1.00 

1.33 

4 

0 

1 

Four  to  ten  million . 

6.50 

3.0 

4.50 

3.75 

1.00 

1.75 

3 

0 

2 

Over  ten  million . 

3.25 

1.50 

3.25 

3.00 

0.50 

1.40 

25 

1 

5 

Consoli<late<l  Delivery  Systems  . 

2.50 

1.25 

2.25 

1.50 

0.50 

.75 

10 

' 

5 
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TABLE  9 

Vehicle  Analysis;  (Number,  Makes,  and  Tonnage) 


• 

Distribution  of  Truck  Sizes 

Store  Classification 

Number  of  Parcel 
Delivery  Vehicles 

Number  of 
Different  Makes 

One-half 

Ton 

Three-quar¬ 
ter  Ton 

One  Ton 

One  and  One- 
half  T  on 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Less  than  one  million 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

42.85 

42.85 

14.30 

0 

One  to  two  million 

9 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

33.33 

21.42 

9.54 

35.71 

Two  to  four  million 

19 

4 

8 

3 

1 

2 

32.07 

24.52 

34.00 

9.41 

Four  to  ten  million 

23 

5 

14 

4 

1 

2 

15.33 

70.66 

4.01 

10.00 

Over  ten  million 
Consolidated 

87 

16 

40 

7 

1 

3 

2.00 

46.60 

49.3 

2.1 

Delivery  Systems 

246 

2 

26 

6 

1 

2 

8.74 

76.77 

11.75 

2.74 

of  varying  tonnage,  cubic  capacity, 
age  and  value.  This  situation  was 
found  to  be  true  even  within  a  single 
organization,  while  in  other  instan¬ 
ces  the  entire  fleet  would  be  identical 
in  every  respect.  The  bulk  of  these 
delivery  vehicles  were  gasoline  cars, 
although  electric  trucks  were  occas¬ 
ionally  in  evidence  and  in  only  one 
instance  were  horse-drawn  wagons 
still  in  use.  In  the  case  of  the  larger 
retailers  who  operated  remote  de¬ 
livery  stations,  semi-  or  four-wheel 
trailers  and  roll-oflf  bodies  were  used 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  parcels 
from  the  store.  Tables  9  and  10 
show  an  analysis  of  the  vehicles 
used. 

While  there  were  a  few  stores 
using  regular  stock  bodies  on  their 
delivery  cars,  the  majority  used 
special  or  de  luxe  bodies  constructed 
more  or  less  according  to  their  own 
design.  No  instance  was  found 
where  a  store  made  its  own  vehicle 
bodies.  The  life  of  the  vehicle  bod¬ 
ies  varied  from  five  to  thirteen  years 
but  averaged  nine  years.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  painted  their  own 
vehicle  bodies  as  they  found  it  more 
economical  than  having  the  work 
done  elsewhere. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  practically 
all  the  stores  that  operated  their  own 
delivery  departments  that  a  distinct¬ 
ive  body  design  had  advertising 
value.  They  reasoned  that  an  at¬ 
tractive  delivery  vehicle,  kept  clean 
and  free  from  scratches,  identified 
the  store  and  served  as  a  reminder 


to  the  public  when  seen  on  the 
streets. 

It  was  also  the  opinion  of  all  the 
stores  that  there  was  opportunity 
for  improvement  in  the  design  of  the 
vehicles  now  in  use.  The  suggest¬ 
ions  for  improvement,  while  many 
and  varied  are  summed  up  as  fol¬ 
lows.  (1)  Delivery  vehicles  should 
l)e  so  constructed  as  to  permit  great¬ 
er  production  with  less  fatigue;  (2) 
wheels  should  be  smaller  and  springs 
should  be  mounted  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  permit  the  lowering  of  the 
bodies  and  the  elimination  of  the 
wheel-housing;  (3)  automatic  door 
locks  should  be  installed  when  only 
one  man  is  used;  (4)  the  helpers 
seat  should  be  made  collapsible  and 
anchored  to  the  side  of  the  body ; 
(5)  facilities  should  be  provided 
for  the  stacking  of  parcels  to  pre¬ 
vent  shifting;  (6)  ingress  and  egress 
facilities  for  the  driver  and  helper 
should  be  given  more  consideration ; 
(7)  delivery  cars  should  be  designed 
in  weight  and  horsepower  more 
along  the  lines  of  passenger  cars  in¬ 
stead  of  along  truck  lines;  (8) 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the 
“step-off”  design  to  eliminate  jump¬ 
ing;  (9)  more  headroom  should  be 
provided  to  permit  the  driver  or 
helper  to  stand  erect  while  sorting 
the  load;  (10)  vehicles  should  be 
built  so  that  they  can  turn  around  in 
a  minimum  of  space. 

Relatively  few  stores  used  de¬ 
mountable  bodies.  In  some  instan¬ 
ces,  it  was  the  opinion  that  the 


means  of  anchoring  these  demount¬ 
able  bodies  has  not  been  perfected 
with  the  result  that  noises  develop 
in  a  short  time.  Further,  there  was 
the  added  investment  in  “spare” 
bodies  and  the  high  labor  cost  of 
changing  them. 

Vehicles  were  loaded  from  the 
rear  in  practically  every  instance, 
although  in  one  or  two  cases  they 
were  also  loaded  from  the  front. 

There  was  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  the  time  required 
to  sort  and  load  a  given  number  of 
parcels.  It  varied  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  an  hour  and  aver¬ 
aged  one  hundred  and  fifty  an  hour. 

The  sheetwriting  and  stubbing 
systems  for  recording  parcels  de¬ 
livered  were  equally  popular.  In 
some  cases  one  system  was  used  en¬ 
tirely  and  in  other  cases  the  other 
system  was  used  entirely,  while  in 
still  other  instances  the  sheet-writ¬ 
ing  system  was  used  for  the 
C.  O.  D.’s  and  the  stubbing  system 
was  used  for  the  paid  and  charge 
sales.  In  the  majority  of  instances, 
however,  the  sheetwriting  or  stub¬ 
bing,  as  the  case  may  be,  was  per¬ 
formed  at  the  remote  delivery 
station. 

Instructions  for  Deliverymen 

All  stores  provide  some  special  in¬ 
structions  for  their  delivery  men  as 
to  how  they  should  perform  their 
duties.  These  instructions  usually 
are  printed  in  manual  form  and  are 
given  to  the  new  men  wlien  they 


TABLE  10 


Vehicle  Analysis:  (Loading  Space,  Age,  and  Value) 


Store  Classification 

Cubic 

lutading  Space 
( Feet) 

Age  of  Vehicles 
(  Years) 

Present 

1  atue  of 

/  ehicie 

j 

High 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

H  igh 

Low 

Average 

Less  than  one  million . 

350 

76 

190 

9 

1 

3 

S700 

$150 

$373 

One  to  two  million  . 

391 

84 

211 

10 

1 

3.5 

600 

100 

300 

Two  to  four  million . 

450 

72 

183 

10 

0 

4 

sOO 

90 

'>7n 

Four  to  ten  million . 

293 

56 

173 

12 

3 

6 

1200 

50 

375 

Over  ten  million 

....1 

242 

99 

181 

8 

2 

5 

700 

200 

425 

Consolidated  Delivery  Systems 

■  ■  1 

150 

61 

94 

_ 

9 

1 

3 

600 

250 

390 
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are  first  employed,  their  proliation- 
ary  period  depending  upon  their 
knowledge  of  the  contents.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  explaining  store  policy, 
these  manuals  give  instructions  cov¬ 
ering  practically  every  situation  a 
deliveryman  is  likely  to  meet  within 
the  course  of  his  daily  work.  In 
some  instances,  weekly  meetings  are 
held  at  which  members  of  the  train¬ 
ing  departments  ascertain  how  well 
the  deliverymen  know  these  instruc¬ 
tions.  In  other  instances,  the  same 
results  are  obtained  by  use  of  quest¬ 
ionnaires.  The  stores  generally  real¬ 
ize  that  the  deliverymen  are  the  last 
contact  between  the  store  and  the 
customer  and  they  have  every  desire 
to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Accident  Prevention 

Accident  prevention  is  one  of  the 
most  important  activities  in  every 
delivery  department.  These  activi¬ 
ties  take  various  form  and  include 
the  use  of  posters,  frequent  talks  by 
safety  engineers,  representatives  of 
insurance  companies  and  state  and 
local  safety  councils  and  police  de¬ 
partments.  Non-accident  campaigns 
are  conducted  in  which  prizes  are 
given  to  drivers  with  the  liest  rec¬ 
ords.  In  one  instance,  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  at  which  all  accident 
reports  are  discussed  to  determine 
responsibility  and  how  they  might 
have  been  avoided.  Cards  that  are 
signed  quarterly  and  yearly  by  the 


president  of  the  store  and  the  local 
safety  council  if  drivers  operate 
without  accidents,  have  lieen  of  val¬ 
ue.  The  aw'arding  of  individual  but¬ 
tons  and  prizes  to  drivers  of  meri¬ 
torious  standing,  monthly  or  every 
six  months,  have  produced  results. 
Regardless  of  how  good  a  driver 
may  l)e  in  every  other  respect,  if  his 
accident  record  is  poor  he  is  usually 
<lischarged  quite  promptly. 

Inspection  of  Personnel  and 
Equipment 

The  frequency  with  w'hich  the 
jjersonnel  of  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  is  inspected  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
dividual  concern  and  varies  from 
once  a  day  to  once  every  month. 
The  inspection  is  usually  carried  out 
by  the  delivery  supervisor  or  the 
delivery  superintendent  and  consists 
of  making  certain  that  the  delivery- 
men  are  neat  and  clean  in  appear¬ 
ance,  their  uniforms  in  good  condit¬ 
ion  and  that  they  are  physically  able 
to  perform  their  duties. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  the 
vehicles  and  their  appearance  is  us¬ 
ually  inspected  every  day  by  the 
garage  foreman  or  his  assistants. 
Daily  reports  are  made  out  by  the 
drivers  on  any  mechanical  deficiency 
and  the  adjustments  are  made  at 
once.  In  other  instances,  the  vehicles 
are  inspected  on  a  regular  schedule 
based  on  mileage  operated  and  the 
type  of  vehicle.  The  proper  care  of 


delivery  cars  has  been  found  to  be 
quite  economical  in  the  long  run,  not 
only  in  the  reduction  of  repair  cost 
but  in  the  reduction  of  accidents. 

Deliveries  Increasing 

The  opinion  is  general  that  the 
proportion  of  goods  sold  requiring 
delivery  is  increasing  and  has  in¬ 
creased  steadily  for  several  years. 
Customers  are  moving  farther  away 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  store 
and  are  using  their  machines  less 
for  shopping  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
gestion  in  traffic  in  the  downtown 
shopping  districts.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  carry  parcels  on  the  crowded 
trains  and  buses  or  while  on  a  shop¬ 
ping  tour.  Customers  are  becoming 
more  “service  conscious”  and  having 
a  natural  dislike  for  carrying  bun¬ 
dles,  demand  that  they  be  sent  home, 
regardless  of  their  size.  Continu¬ 
ous  efforts  on  the  part  of  retailers 
themselves  to  out-do  each  other  in 
the  matter  of  service  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  increasing  availabil¬ 
ity  of  charge  accounts  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  deliveries.  Some  stores  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  merchandise  that 
would  be  inconvenient  to  carry  while 
shopping.  Many  times,  in  complet¬ 
ing  a  sale,  the  sales  person  asks  the 
customer  if  she  desires  to  have  the 
article  sent  and  invariably  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  Some 
stores  have  noticed  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  small  par¬ 
cels  delivered. 


Prison  and  Sweatshop  Merchandise 

(Confiinied  from  page  851) 


were  i^resent  that  they  would  never 
knowingly  handle  prison-made  goods 
and  an  offer  from  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Diy  Goods  .Association  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
tect  lK)th  the  consumer  and  the 
worker. 

The  New  York  State  Federation, 
however,  realized  a.s  had  been  real¬ 
ized  25  years  earlier,  that  no  one 
state  can  solve  the  prison  lal)or  prob¬ 
lem.  and  also  that,  if  prison  prod¬ 
ucts  were  removed  from  the  public 
markets,  one  apparent  cause  of  dis¬ 
tress  would  iDe  eliminated. 

Mrs.  William  D.  Sporborg.  Presi¬ 
dent,  New  York  State  Federation 
presented  these  conclusions  to  the 
General  Federation  and  on  October 
22nd  a  conference  was  called  by  the 
General  Federation  at  its  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  Washington.  D.  C.  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  from  its  national 
aspects. 

Mrs.  Grace  Morrison  Poole  the 
newly  elected  President  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  presided  and  the 


Public  Welfare  DejKirtment  was 
represented  by  Julia  K.  Jaffray, 
Chairman ;  Mrs.  .Arch  Trawick, 
Chairman.  Division  of  Correction; 
Mrs.  Clarence  Fraim,  Chairman, 
Division  of  Industry  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Illig.  Chairman,  Division  of  Public 
Health.  Representatives  of  organ¬ 
ized  industry  in  the  lines  affected  by 
prison  competition,  garments,  chairs, 
cordage,  brooms  and  shoes  and  of 
organized  lalx)r,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  and  the  Mer¬ 
chants  .Ass  )ciation  of  the  City  of 
Washington. 

Miss  Mary  .Anderson.  Director, 
Women’s  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  described  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  women  in  the  garment  indus¬ 
try  as  disclosed  by  investigations 
made  by  her  Bureau,  in  Connecticut 
and  South  Carolina,  which  added  to 
the  testimony  already  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Federation. 

The  conference  reached  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  groups  represented 


under  the  leadership  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  dis¬ 
tribute  literature  explaining  the 
facts  in  regard  to  prison  and  sweat¬ 
shop  competition  and  its  reaction 
on  general  industry,  and  urge  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  to  co- 
oiierate  in  stopping  the  public  mar¬ 
ket  sale  of  this  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

2.  That  a  test  case,  drawn  up  by 
the  organized  group,  proving  the 
public  sale  of  prison-goods  under 
unfair  conditions,  be  presented  to 
some  eminent  legal  group  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
action. 

3.  That  an  intensive  legislative 
campaign  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  proper  state  laws  regulating 
jjrison  industries  should  l>e  launched 
by  the  united  groups  represented  at 
the  meeting. 

The  General  Federation  of 
\\  omen’s  Clubs  calls  for  action.  We 
ask  the  retail  groups  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  join  us,  the  consumers, 
in  a  constructive  program  w'hich  will 
stop  unfair  competition  and  solve 
the  jirison  labor  problem  for  all 
time. 
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The  State  Retail  Sales  Tax  Threat 

{Continued  from  page  845) 


tricts  were  able  to  force  through  an 
exemption  of  the  first  ten  thousand 
dollars  of  retail  sales,  which  elimi¬ 
nates  thousands  of  small  dealers 
from  the  operation  of  the  tax.  From 
a  retail  standpoint  in  West  Virginia, 
the  chief  interest  in  the  tax  is  the 
constant  effort  at  almost  every  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  state  legislature  to  raise 
the  rates  in  the  retail  and  other  less 
productive  brackets.  It  is  necessary 
for  merchants  in  this  state  to  keep 
a  constant  guard  against  such  in¬ 
crease. 

Influence  of  the  Chain  Store 
Agitation 

Even  after  West  Virginia  in  1925 
had  demonstrated  that  an  apprecia¬ 
ble  portion  of  the  state  revenue 
might  be  derived  through  sales  tax¬ 
ing,  the  general  subject  was  given 
very  little  attention  until  1929, 
when  a  new  and  highly  important 
factor  was  injected  into  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  refer  to  the  typically 
American  and  very  bitter  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  rapid  development 
of  the  chain  store  system,  which  was 
so  vastly  extended  during  the  easy 
financing  days  of  the  Coolidge  pros¬ 
perity  era.  It  crystallized  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  a  legislative  way 
in  various  forms  of  punitive  taxes 
levied  to  discriminate  against  the 
chain  store.  These  discriminatory 
taxes,  injected  just  before  the  col¬ 
lapse  in  real  estate  and  property 
values  made  it  necessary  to  revise 
our  entire  state  and  local  tax  sys¬ 
tems,  probably  were  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  turning  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  American  states  to  the 
subject  of  retail  sales  taxing  in  its 
various  forms. 

The  substantial  fact  about  dis¬ 
criminatory  chain  store  taxing,  such 
as  is  provided  in  the  Indiana  law  of 
1929,  and  since  in  other  similar 
laws,  and  the  fact  that  makes  such 
a  taxing  effort  highly  dangerous  to 
all  large  retail  operators,  is  that 
chain  store  taxes  of  this  type  will 
not  produce  any  considerable  vol¬ 
ume  of  revenue.  Special  chain 
store  taxes  will  not  produce  any¬ 
thing  like  the  revenue  that  may  be 
expected  from  a  general  sales  tax, 
or  even  from  a  graduated  sales  tax 
that  is  applied  only  to  large  retail 
volumes. 

The  Indiana  law,  as  most  of  you 
know,  levies  a  special  annual  tax 
ranging  from  $3.00  to  $25.00  per 
year  per  store,  the  merchant  owning 
twenty  or  more  stores  paying  at  the 


latter  rate.  When  this  law  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Indiana 
legislature  in  1929,  at  the  heighth 
of  the  anti-chain  store  political  pro¬ 
paganda,  it  was  claimed  by  its  pro¬ 
ponents  that  such  a  tax  would  raise 
“millions”  of  dollars  annually.  Re¬ 
cently  the  tax  administration  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  has  publicly  announced 
that  as  a  revenue  measure  the  law 
has  proven  a  miserable  failure,  and 
that  the  actual  dollar  returns  will 
constitute  hardly  an  appreciable  item 
in  the  Indiana  tax  picture. 

The  Kentucky  Graduated 
Principle 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  adjoining 
state  of  Kentucky,  in  1930,  the  tax- 
spenders  capitalized  the  existing 
anti-chain  store  sentiment  along  new 
lines  that  were  far  more  productive. 
Instead  of  levying  a  small  annual 
unit  tax  on  each  chain  store,  they 
levied  in  the  Kentucky  gross  sales 
law  a  general  tax  on  all  retail  oper¬ 
ations.  The  Kentucky  law’s  rate 
schedules  are  so  graduated,  however, 
that  only  the  large  retail  operators 
— be  they  chain  or  independent — are 
actually  affected.  Those  having  re¬ 
tail  sales  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars  annually  are  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent  on  their  gross  turn¬ 
over,  in  addition  to  all  other  state 
and  local  taxes.  The  graduated  scale 
is  then  rapidly  graded  downward  so 
that  in  the  lowest  bracket,  merchants 
having  an  annual  volume  of  less 
than  $400,000  pay  a  tax  of  only 
one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  even  this  small  tax 
is  offset  by  an  exemption  of  local  li¬ 
cense  and  corporate  levies. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  chain 
store  companies  operating  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  the  comparatively  few 
large  department  stores  in  that  state, 
are  forced  to  bear  almost  the  entire 
brunt  of  the  tax. 

The  Kentucky  plan  is  highly 
pleasing  to  the  professional  anti¬ 
chain  store  agitators,  as  it  taxes  the 
chains  far  more  severely  than  the 
Indiana  law.  The  incidental  fact 
that  it  likewise  burdens  the  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  department  stores 
in  an  equally  severe  manner  appar¬ 
ently  is  of  not  the  slightest  import¬ 
ance  to  them. 

The  tax  spending  interests  in 
Kentucky  were  greatly  pleased  with 
the  shifting  of  the  base.  By  direct¬ 
ing  the  anti-chain  store  sentiment 
along  new  lines  they  thought  in 
1930  that  they  had  materially  in¬ 


creased  the  state’s  tax  revenue,  and 
the  incidental  fact  that  they  were 
imposing  almost  crushing  burdens 
on  the  independently  owned  depart-  | 
ment  stores  was  likewise  of  little  im¬ 
port  to  them. 

The  experience  of  one  of  the  large 
chain  store  companies  operating  in 
Kentucky,  as  brought  out  in  one 
of  the  federal  court  actions,  illus-  , 
trates  the  practical  difference  be-  | 
tween  those  two  systems  of  so-called  i 
chain  store  taxation.  This  company 
operates  263  grocery  store  units  in 
that  state.  Under  the  schedules  of 
the  Indiana  law,  with  a  maximum 
tax  of  $25.00  per  store,  that  com¬ 
pany  would  have  been  assessed 
$6,575.00  in  Kentucky.  Under  the  j 
graduated  gross  sales  tax  to  which  ) 
Kentucky  shifted,  where  its  sales  1 
and  the  sales  of  the  larger  depart-  ] 
ment  stores  were  assessed  in  the  I 
highest  brackets,  it  was  assessed 
$113,050.00. 

The  difference  betwen  these  two 
systems  of  “fighting  the  chain 
stores”  is  even  more  striking  when 
applied  to  other  types  of  chains.  In 
one  of  our  states,  for  example,  one 
of  the  limited  price  department 
store  chains  operates  60  units,  doing 
an  average  gross  business  of  $200,- 
000  per  year  per  store.  Under  the 
Indiana  type  of  law  this  company 
would  pay  into  the  state  treasury  a 
total  of  $1,500  per  year.  Under  the 
Kentucky  type  of  statute,  its  annual 
tax  bill  would  be  $120,000. 

Graduated  Tax  Conficatory 

Incidentally,  in  the  latter  state, 
while  this  chain  store  company 
would  be  assessed  $120,000  per 
year,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  in¬ 
dependently  owned  department 
stores  that  would  pay  annually 
from  $100,000  to  $300,000  each  un¬ 
der  this  same  type  of  tax. 

In  view  of  these  figures  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  danger  of 
these  nation-wide  attempts  to  strike 
at  the  chain  stores  through  the  use 
of  the  taxing  power. 

The  imposition  of  picayune  taxes 
of  the  Indiana  type  will  satisfy 
those  who  merely  desire  to  strike  at 
the  large  grocery  and  drug  chains. 
But  these  schedules  will  not  satisfy 
the  tax  spenders,  nor  will  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  solution  of  the  tax  prob¬ 
lem  of  any  state.  It  may  be  readily 
understood,  therefore,  that  if  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  its  forthcoming  decision 
upholds  the  principle  of  graduated 
retail  sales  taxing  as  embodied  in 
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the  Kentucky  law,  the  department 
stores  of  this  country  will  have  a 
first  class  fight  on  their  hands  to 
prevent  the  imposition  ot  a  tax  that 
IS  almost  confiscatory. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  during 
the  iKist  year  the  Tax  Information 
Bureau  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  urged  re- 
jieatedly  that  merchants  scotch  this 
tendency  at  its  source  and  support 
actively  all  efforts  to  defeat  any  type 
of  siiecialized  store  taxation,  even 
though  in  its  initial  form  it  appar- 
i  ently  is  designed  to  tap  the  pockets 
{  of  only  the  chain  store  operators. 
Ordinary  reasoning  must  show  that 
such  punitive  taxes,  with  their  piti¬ 
fully  small  revenue  return,  will 
merely  serve  as  apiietizers,  and  will 
lead  inevitably  to  a  system  where  all 
,  large  volume  retail  ojierations  are 
I  levied  upon. 

j  Apparently,  if  this  reasoning  is 
I  correct,  the  smaller  retail  operators 
I  of  the  country  have  nothing  to  fear, 
j  There  arc  thousands  of  merchants 
who  would  lie  delighted  with  the 
levy  of  a  tax  that  would  affect  only 
the  chain  stores  and  the  large  de- 
jiartment  stores. 

It  is  time  that  they  awaken  to  a 
realization  of  where  this  tendency  is 
;  leading,  and  how  it  eventually  must 
I  reach  their  ixKketlxxiks. 

General  Sales  Taxes  Follow 
Specialized  Taxes 

(.)nce  the  sales  tax  machinery  is 
set  in  motion  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
imixjssible,  to  stop.  The  tax  spend¬ 
ing  interests  are  never  satisfied  with 
!  a  iiartial  tax  result,  and  always  are 

i  quick  to  realize  its  possibilities  for 

further  squeezing. 

Thus  we  saw  that  when  the  gaso¬ 
line  retail  sales  tax  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  methocl 
of  building  and  maintaining  our 
road  systems,  it  invariably  was 
started  at  a  very  low'  rate.  Gradu- 
i  ally,  then  rapidly,  that  rate  was  ad¬ 
vanced  in  nearly  every  state  until  it 
has  lieen  increased  to  produce  all  the 
traffic  could  liear. 

That  the  .same  is  true  in  retail 
sales  taxing  is  strikingly  demon- 

Istrated  in  the  recent  history  of 
Kentucky,  Mississiiqii,  and  Indian. 

In  Kentucky,  in  1930,  while  the 
tax-spenders  at  Frankfort  werequiet- 
^  ly  but  exjiertly  twisting  an  Indiana 
type  of  chain  store  bill  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  graduated  gross  sales  tax  law', 
and  thereby  including  the  dejiart- 
tnent  stores,  thousands  of  small  and 
j  medium  sized  retailers  in  that  state 
rather  applauded  the  job.  They  ap- 
I  plied  the  sliding  scale  of  rates  to 
j  their  individual  businesses,  and  after 


seeing  that  under  the  low  sales 
brackets  they  escaped  the  burden  of 
the  new  tax  entirely,  or  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  they  were  perfectly  w’illing 
to  see  it  imposed  upon  the  bigger 
fellows.  The  trantic  appeal  of  the 
Louisville  dejiartnient  store  opera¬ 
tors  to  their  colleagues  in  the  small¬ 
er  towns  in  nearly  all  cases  was  ig¬ 
nored.  The  merchants  of  rural 
Kentucky  were  “after”  the  chain 
stores,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  them  that  the  operators 
of  the  larger  Kentucky  department 
stores  were  likewise  unfairly  burd¬ 
ened. 

While  the  present  Kentucky  law 
was  under  discussion  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  in  1930,  is  was  heralded  as 
a  device  which  would  produce 
“millions”  from  a  source  that  could 
well  afford  the  extra  tax  burdens. 
The  actual  result  in  contrast,  was 
highly  disappointing  both  to  the  tax- 
spenders  and  to  those  who  had  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  that  it  would  contrib¬ 
ute  something  substantial  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  Kentucky’s  tax  difficulties. 

Immediately  the  bill  was  enacted, 
the  chain  store  companies  and  the 
large  department  stores  united  in  a 
legal  attack.  This  still  is  iiending 
in  the  courts,  and  regardless  of  the 
forthcoming  decision  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  the  legal  bat¬ 
tle  against  its  imposition  will  be 
waged  for  years  to  come.  Pending 
a  final  decision  in  this  legal  battle, 
the  larger  operators,  therefore,  have 
not  jiaid  the  tax.  They  merely  have 
given  a  $500,000.00  Ixind  to  pay  it 
in  the  event  they  lose  their  legal 
fight.  As  a  result  this  Kentucky  law. 
which  was  to  have  produced 
“millions.”  has  to  date  produced  less 
than  $100,000  in  actual  revenue 
available  for  state  needs. 

.411  Retailers  Included 

.\  new  administration  came  into 
] lower  in  Kentucky  early  this  year. 
The  new  Governor  was  faced  with 
a  staggering  task  of  uncovering  new 
tax  sources  to  meet  the  mounting 
state  deficiencies.  He  examined  the 
graduated  gross  sales  tax,  and  real¬ 
ized  that  so  long  as  it  is  limited  to 
the  large  department  stores  and  to 
the  chain  stores,  it  cannot  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  real  revenue.  He 
then  announced  to  the  state  his  plan 
for  making  the  sales  tax  law  actually 
productive.  It  w’as  very  simple.  He 
merely  recommended  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  the  repeal  of  the  graduated 
rates,  which  exempted  thousands  of 
small  merchants  from  payment  of 
the  tax.  and  the  substitution  there¬ 
for  of  a  flat  rate  retail  sales  tax  of 
two  per  cent,  applicable  to  every  re¬ 


tail  dealer  in  Kentucky  and  without 
exemptions  of  any  kind. 

Immediately  following  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  pronouncement,  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  small  mer¬ 
chants  started  to  protest.  The  state 
capitol  was  beseiged  with  petitions 
and  delegations  of  angry  merchants. 
These  were  the  same  merchants 
who,  two  years  before,  either  re¬ 
fused  to  help  the  department  stores 
when  they  were  threatened  with  a 
like  attack  or  who  in  many  instances 
aided  the  imposition  of  the  gradu¬ 
ated  sales  tax,  because  of  their  anti¬ 
pathy  to  the  chain  stores.  The  two 
^ler  cent  general  sales  tax  passed  the 
Kentucky  House  last  March,  but 
was  finally  defeated  by  a  close  vote 
in  the  state  Senate. 

Regardless  of  how  the  present 
Kentucky  fight  is  settled,  the 
1932  developments  in  that  state  have 
proven  a  definite  warning  to  small- 
volume  retailers  throughout  the 
country  that  whenever  they  initiate 
or  condone  a  discriminatory  sales 
tax  of  any  type,  they  are  initiating 
a  movement  which  is  almost  certain 
to  react  against  them  in  the  end. 
The  simple  and  basic  reason  is  the 
fact  that  discriminatory  sales  taxing 
tloes  not  produce  substantial  state 
revenues,  and  the  main  need  of  our 
state  and  local  governments  today  is 
a  new  source  of  taxation  that  will 
actually  contribute  to  our  mounting 
revenue  problems. 

In  my  opinion,  it  was  most  fort¬ 
unate  for  the  department  stores  of 
this  country  that  Kentucky,  a  rural 
state,  with  comparatively  few  large 
department  stores,  was  the  first  state 
to  e.xperiment  with  the  vicious  grad¬ 
uated  type  of  sales  taxing.  A  tax  of 
this  type  is  totally  unadapted  to  an 
agricultural  state.  When  you  apply 
the  same  graduated  taxing  principle 
in  a  large  industrial  state,  however, 
the  situation  is  vastly  different. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Kentucky  type  of  gradu¬ 
ated  sales  taxing  as  it  might  apply 
to  New  York  state,  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  retail  volumes  in  the  metro- 
ixilitan  district ;  or  to  Illinois,  where 
the  Loop  district  of  Chicago  alone 
would  produce  more  than  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  raised  in  the  entire  state  of 
Kentucky,  or  to  California,  with  its 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  re¬ 
tail  volumes ;  or  to  Pennsylvania, 
with  both  Pittsburgh  and  Philadel¬ 
phia;  or  to  Ohio  with  large- volume 
stores  in  nearly  a  dozen  cities. 

Concentrated  Retail  Districts 
Menaced 

Remember,  that  if  this  idea  se¬ 
cures  a  foothold,  and  if  the  gradu¬ 
ated  principle  is  upheld  by  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
these  concentrated  retail  districts 
will  present  shining  marks  to  our 
tax-spenders  and  to  our  harrassed 
public  officials.  The  thousands  of 
smaller  merchants  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  small  towns  of  these  threat¬ 
ened  areas  should  likewise  remember 
that  once  this  system  of  producii^ 
tax  revenue  is  fastened  upon  their 
state,  the  smaller  retail  volumes, 
which  in  the  aggregate  make  huge 
totals,  will  inevitably  be  the  next 
objective  of  the  attacks. 

Indiana — Mississippi 

Likewise,  Indiana’s  recent  his¬ 
tory  and  present  situation  empha¬ 
sizes  the  danger  to  all  retailers  of 
experimentation  with  discriminatory 
chain  store  taxing.  After  Indiana 
started  collecting  from  the  chain 
stores,  it  was  found  that  no  appre¬ 
ciable  revenue  could  be  raised.  Con¬ 
sequently  when  the  Indiana  legisla¬ 
ture  was  called  in  special  session  in 
August  of  this  year  to  balance  the 
budget  and  decrease  the  property 
tax  levy,  the  plan  was  first  tried  of 
largely  increasing  the  chain  store 
schedules  under  the  Act  of  1929.  A 
Bill  to  this  effect  was  passed  in  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 
There,  the  tax-spenders  again  start¬ 
ed  figuring  possible  returns  from  this 
tyi)e  of  tax,  and  found  that  even 
with  large  levies  against  the  main 
chain  stores  the  tax  could  not  be 
made  an  important  part  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  system.  Consequently,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  substituted  for  the 
chain  store  tax  bill  a  flat  levy  of  one 
l)er  cent  on  all  retail  sales  in  the 
state,  and  the  fight  against  this 
measure  had  to  be  continued  until 
tlie  Si)eaker’s  gavel  finally  fell.  Few 
tax  students  familiar  with  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Indiana  lielieve  that  it  will 
l)e  ixjssible  for  the  retailers  of  that 
state  to  defeat  a  general  sales  tax 
proposal  when  the  legislature  re¬ 
convenes  next  January. 

Mississippi,  which  now  has  in 
ojjeration  a  two  per  cent  sales  tax, 
effective  June  1st,  presents  a  differ¬ 
ent  picture.  The  movement  there 
unquestionably  started  in  1929  when 
the  merchants  of  the  state  favored  a 
very  small  levy  on  all  retail  stores, 
and  inserted  a  provision  which 
doubled  the  levy  as  applied  to  chain 
stores.  The  small  merchants  of  the 
state  figured  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  collect  the  tax  from 
them,  and  easy  to  reach  the  chain 
store  operators.  In  the  meantime, 
Mississippi’s  fiscal  situation  had 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  until  the 
state  credit  was  ruined  and  public 
employees  were  long  unpaid.  The 
new  and  thoroughly  cajiable  Gov- 
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ernor  who  took  charge  last  January 
surveyed  the  taxable  possibilities 
and  decided  that  a  real  sales  tax  was 
the  only  possible  solution.  He  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  small  existing 
sales  tax  and  the  special  chain  store 
tax  be  abandoned,  and  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  tax  of  three  per  cent  be 
levied  on  all  retail  transactions  and 
all  personal  services  rendered  in  the 
state.  There  again,  the  small  mer¬ 
chants  found  that  their  attempt  to 
hit  the  chains  had  rebounded,  and 
although  they  fought  bitterly  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  months  of  1932,  the 
legislature  finally  adopted,  for  a  two 
year  period,  a  general  sales  tax  of 
two  per  cent. 

The  Mississippi  situation  is  differ¬ 
ent  in  several  important  respects, 
however,  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
more  populous  northern  and  east¬ 
ern  states.  Mississippi  is  tax  poor. 
The  Governor  preceded  his  demand 
for  a  sales  tax  with  a  thorough 
house-cleaning  and  actually  reduced 
the  state  operating  expenses  33  1/3 
per  cent.  The  budget  was  still  so 
far  out  of  balance  that  the  state’s 
bonds  could  not  be  marketed.  The 
state  has  a  55  per  cent  negro  popu¬ 
lation,  which  does  not  participate  in 
tlie  property  tax,  and  can  be  reached 
only  through  a  sales  levy.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  my  opinion,  Mississippi 
has  embarked  on  a  permanent  sales 
taxing  program,  which  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  state  is  entirely 
rural — having  only  three  cities  of 
25,000  population  and  none  larger 
— may  offer  the  only  permanent  so¬ 
lution  to  its  problem. 

Sales  Tax  More  Justified 

Much  publicity  is  being  given  to 
the  ease  with  which  Mississippi  has 
assimilated  the  new  sales  tax.  Mer¬ 
chants  in  that  rural  community  have 
found  that  in  many  cases  the  ta.x  can 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Un¬ 
questionably  public  sentiment  is  very 
strong  there  in  support  of  the  tax, 
and  the  merchants  who  openly  crit- 
cizes  it  is  subject  to  general  censure. 
This  has  even  gone  to  the  extent  of 
lx)ycotting  certain  stores.  Different 
systems  of  passing  on  the  tax  have 
been  tried,  and  in  many  instances 
it  is  found  that  the  retailer  is  col¬ 
lecting  more  tax  through  the  addit¬ 
ion  of  one  or  two  jjennies  to  the 
sales  check  than  is  actually  author¬ 
ized  by  the  law.  The  important 
thing  to  consider  in  connection  with 
the  Mississippi  situation  is  the  fact 
that  such  a  tax,  supported  by  public 
opinion,  can  be  passed  on  by  the 
retailer  in  a  strictly  rural  region, 
where  the  public  is  close  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  where  the  effects  of 
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outside  state  competition  are  almost 
completely  absent. 

It  is  becoming  a  generally  accept¬ 
ed  opinion  that  in  the  Southern 
states,  where  the  slump  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  tax  system  has  been  even  great¬ 
er  than  in  the  North,  and  where 
there  is  very  little  business  to  tax,  a 
general  adoption  of  sales  taxing  may 
be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  states  to  develop  sys¬ 
tems  under  which  the  individual 
merchants  may  pass  on  the  tax  to 
the  consuming  public,  at  least  in  a 
very  large  degree. 

The  New  Threat  in  the 
Northern  States 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  over-em¬ 
phasized  the  chain  store  tax  feature 
of  the  present  situation.  I  do  not 
believe  so.  In  my  opinion,  if  we 
gradually  drift  into  burdensome  re¬ 
tail  sales  taxes  in  our  wealthier  and 
more  populous  states,  where  other 
tax  raising  devices  are  much  more 
desirable,  it  will  be  through  the 
back-door  method.  We  will  permit 
our  legislators  to  tinker  and  experi¬ 
ment  with  these  punitive  taxes,  and 
thus  spot  the  retailer  as  a  likely  tax 
collector,  and  these  will  then  be 
broadened  by  subsequent  Legisla¬ 
tures  until  they  finally  impose  the 
most  productive  of  all  sales  taxes — 
one  without  exemptions  of  any  kind. 

Even  following  the  breakdown  of 
the  property  tax  system,  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  19^  decline  in  real 
estate  values,  few  excepting  the 
Southern  states  would  have  given 
serious  consideration  to  sales  taxing 
as  a  permanent  system  of  supple¬ 
menting  state  revenues,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wave  of  anti-chain 
store  sentiment.  General  sales  taxes 
are  not  politicially  popular. 

The  summer  of  the  current  year, 
however,  produced  a  new  set  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  North,  which  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  this  general  sit¬ 
uation. 

This  new  development  was  first 
evident  in  New  Jersey  in  June,  in 
Pennsylvania  a  few  weeks  later,  and 
now  is  the  cause  of  the  bitter  fight 
in  Illinois.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
unprecedented  state  and  local  need 
for  unemployment  relief  funds. 

In  June,  the  New  Jersey  official 
Unemployment  Relief  Commission 
figured  that  at  least  nineteen  million 
dollars  of  additional  money  would 
be  needed  to  carry  on  relief  work 
during  the  coming  winter.  After 
discussing  a  variety  of  alternatives, 
in  special  sessions  of  the  New  Jersey 
legislature,  the  Governor  suddenly 
announced  that  an  agreement  had 
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been  reached  to  raise  the  money 
through  the  temporary  levy  of  a 
general  sales  tax  of  one  per  cent. 
Without  advance  warnings  of  any 
kind,  bills  were  introduced  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  at  Trenton. 
Both  major  political  parties  were 
called  in  convention  and  endorsed 
the  plan  within  a  week.  It  was  only 
through  the  most  elaborate  organiz¬ 
ation,  which  included  twenty-five 
thousand  letters  and  telegrams  from 
merchants  throughout  the  state,  that 
the  plan  was  finally  discarded  and 
the  state  authorities  reluctantly  de¬ 
cided  that  some  other  method  of 
meeting  the  need  could  and  should 
be  reached.  This  is  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  New 
Jersey  is  probably  the  least  suited  of 
any  state  in  the  union  to  any  type  of 
local  sales  tax,  inasmuch  as  its  two 
largest  retail  areas  are  in  direct  and 
immediate  competition  with  New 
York  and  Philadelphia..  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  passing  on  any  retail  tax  in 
these  districts,  in  direct  competition 
with  larger  competing  stores  across 
the  borders,  would  have  been  great¬ 
er  than  in  any  otljer  state.  Yet,  for 
several  days  it  seemed  impossible  to 
defeat  this  program  in  New  Jersey. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  like  situation 
suddenly  developed  in  Pennsylvania. 
Numerous  plans  to  supplement  the 
state  revenue,  in  a  degree  sufficient 
to  meet  this  winter’s  unemployment 
needs,  were  considered  by  the  state 
legislature  at  Harrisburg.  Some 
fairly  substantial  reductions  were 
made  in  state  government  costs,  but 
suddenly,  without  advance  warning 
of  any  kind,  Governor  Pinchot  de¬ 
manded  the  enactment  of  a  tempor¬ 
ary  retail  sales  tax  bill.  The  meas¬ 
ure  was  introduced  on  Monday 
morning,  after  hasty  drafting,  and 
became  a  law  the  following  Friday 
evening,  without  apparently  giving 
the  slightest  attention  to  methods 
by  which  the  retail  dealer  could  re¬ 
cover  the  tax.  The  law  was  enacted 
with  very  little  or  no  discussion, 
and  most  merchants  in  that  state 
were  unaware  that  it  was  even  un¬ 
der  consideration.  The  tax  now  has 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  a 
month,  but  a  survey  of  the  state 
shows  that  few  direct  efforts  to  re¬ 
cover  the  tax  are  being  made  by 
retailers,  and  that  the  only  workable 
plan  seems  to  be  an  additional 
markup  on  that  type  of  merchandise 
which  lends  itself  to  the  scheme. 
Most  authorities  seem  to  feel  that 
the  tax  in  actuality  is  a  retail  deal¬ 
ers’  privilege  tax,  merely  measured 
by  the  volume  of  his  gross  sales, 
and  that  it  will  be  paid  largely  from 
profits. 


Illinois*  Problem 
Illinois  faces  a  similar  desperate 
situation.  Complicated  by  the  tax 
breakdown  in  Cook  County,  the  re¬ 
sponsible  state  authorities  had  to 
convince  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  that  the  state  would 
make  an  extra  effort  to  increase  its 
tax  revenue  to  reimburse  the  federal 
government  for  emergency  loans 
advanced  to  meet  payrolls.  The  plan 
now  under  consideration  is  to  per¬ 
mit  the  counties  to  elect  as  to 
whether  they  will  divert  a  portion 
of  their  gasoline  tax  revenues  for 
this  purpose,  or  adopt  a  county  re¬ 
tail  sales  tax  system  for  a  tempor¬ 
ary  period.  When  the  Illinois  legis¬ 
lature  convened  in  its  fifth  special 
session  at  Springfield  last  month, 
nearly  thirty  sales  tax  bills  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  were  dropped  into  the 
hopper.  These  ranged  from  the 
county  optional  plan,  permitting  the 
levy  of  a  local  sales  tax  up  to  five 
per  cent  on  all  retail  transactions,  to 
a  general  state-wide  sales  tax  sys¬ 
tem  at  two  per  cent  on  both  com¬ 
modities  and  service. 

The  significant  fact  about  these 
recent  sales  tax  developments  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Illi¬ 
nois  is  that  the  program  was  offered 
as  a  solution  to  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  created  by  unemployment  re¬ 
lief  demands,  and  that  in  none  of 
these  states  is  sales  taxing  seriously 
regarded  as  a  permanent  supplement¬ 
al  plan  of  public  financing.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  the  tax  has  caused 
a  roar  of  protest  from  many  sources, 
members  of  the  legislature  which 
created  it,  who  are  candidates  for 
re-election,  are  pledging  themselves 
to  oppose  its  re-enactment  when  the 
present  temporary  period  expires 
next  March. 

Postponed  Until  After  Elections 

In  Illinois,  the  delay  in  enacting 
even  a  temporary  sales  tax  has  been 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  legisla¬ 
tors  to  postpone  final  action  until 
after  the  November  elections. 
Throughout  that  state,  likewise, 
they  are  making  extensive  promises 
not  to  fasten  the  system  on  the  state 
permanently. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  preamble  of 
the  act  emphasized  its  temporary 
nature  and  definitely  stated  that  in 
the  event  the  required  amount  was 
produced  by  the  tax  before  the 
period  of  one  year  expired,  the  tax 
would  automatically  be  repealed. 

It,  therefore  seems  fair  to  say 
that  retail  sales  taxing  on  a  big  scale 
is  not  at  this  time  under  general 
consideration  in  the  West  or  in  the 
Northern  and  New  England  states. 
The  danger  which  seems  to  be  now 


present,  except  in  the  South,  is  that 
the  state  legislatures  which  convene 
next  winter  throughout  the  country 
will  turn  to  sales  taxing  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  to  meet  relief  de¬ 
mands —  as  in  Pennsylvania  —  and 
that  these  taxes  will  be  found  to  be 
so  productive  that  they  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  permanently.  The  other 
danger,  on  the  long-term  basis,  has 
been  previously  emphasized ;  that 
states  will  approach  general  sales 
taxing  in  limited  attempts  to  punish 
the  chain  stores,  and  will  gradually 
develop  state  sales  tax  systems  along 
the  lines  now  being  tried  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

The  greatest  single  danger  of  this 
temporary  situation  in  relation  to 
unemployment  relief  demands,  is 
that  the  retail  sales  tax  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  this  immediate  need.  The 
sales  tax  produces  an  inflow  of  cash 
into  the  state  treasury  almost  from 
the  start  and  thus  contrasts  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  alternative  state  in¬ 
come  tax  plan,  which  would  require 
at  least  a  year  to  become  effective. 

Can  the  State  Tax  Be  “Passed  On” 

This  confusing  flow  of  mixed  cur¬ 
rents  which  seems  to  have  dumped  a 
wide  variety  of  sales  taxing  sys¬ 
tems  into  our  laps,  raises  the  inter¬ 
esting  point  as  to  whether  modern 
merchandising  can  assimilate  such 
a  tax.  We  have,  to  date,  absolutely 
no  worthwhile  American  experience, 
and  for  that  reason  the  Pennsylvania 
experiment  is  being  watched  with 
the  greatest  possible  interest. 

West  Virginia,  the  only  American 
state  which  has  tried  the  plan  over 
a  period  of  years,  offers  no  real 
experience  as  to  possibilities  of  pass¬ 
ing  on  a  state  sales  tax  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  retail  rate  there  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low,  the  exemptions  are 
unusually  high,  and  the  tax  is  easily 
absorbed  along  with  the  property  tax 
and  other  special  levies.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  about  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  experience  is  the  constant  fear 
of  the  merchants  that  the  rate  will 
be  increased  by  a  subsequent  legis¬ 
lature. 

Although  Kentucky  has  had  the 
graduated  sales  tax  on  its  books 
since  1930,  it  offers  no  worthwhile 
experience,  as  the  large  department 
and  chain  stores  have  not  thus  far 
paid  the  tax.  They  are  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  the  graduated 
tax  is  the  worst  possible  type  of 
sales  tax,  as  it  is  levied  only  on  the 
large  operators  and  is  not  levied  on 
their  small  competitors.  They  do 
not  see  any  possible  way  to  assimi¬ 
late  the  graduated  sales  tax  except 
in  their  general  markup.  The  larg¬ 
est  chain  store  operating  in  the  state 
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has  definitely  announced  that  it  will 
study  the  operation  of  the  tax  care¬ 
fully,  and  that  it  will  withdraw  its 
stores  from  the  state  if  the  extra 
levy  entirely  absorbs  their  operating 
margin. 

The  operation  of  the  tax  in  Miss¬ 
issippi  since  June  1st,  offers  little 
help.  It  is  admitted  that  systems  of 
passing  on  the  tax  through  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  addition  of  one  or  two  pen¬ 
nies  to  each  sale,  may  be  made  effec¬ 
tive  in  small  local  communities 
through  local  merchant  agreements, 
but  it  is  practically  certain  that  such 
unofficial  inter-store  agreements  — 
which  by  the  way  are  probably  illeg¬ 
al — could  not  be  made  effective  in 
the  more  populous  districts. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  seeming 
indifference  with  which  Mississippi, 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  have  re¬ 
garded  the  problem  of  helping  the 
retail  vendor  pass  on  the  state  im¬ 
posed  sales  tax,  and  thus  make  it 
actually  a  consumer’s  tax  instead  of 
a  merchants’  privilege  levy,  is  the 
new  proposal  which  the  voters  of 
Arkansas  will  pass  upon  at  the  polls 
next  month. 

Particularly  in  the  Southern  states 
where  sales  taxing  is  being  regarded 
as  a  permanent  possibility  to  sup- 
l)lemtnt  falling  property  tax  rev¬ 
enues,  the  matter  of  definitely  aiding 
the  retailer  in  passing  on  the  tax 
has  l)een  given  much  more  consider¬ 
ation  than  in  the  North.  Two  years 
ago,  in  Florida,  a  bill  was  under 
consideration  in  the  legislature  for 
several  weeks  which  provided  an 
elaborate  plan  of  state  issued 
stamps  or  coupons,  which  would 
enable  the  retailer  to  i)ass  on  the  tax 
to  the  consumer  in  every  case. 

General  sales  taxing,  of  course, 
<liffers  from  selective  sales  taxing 
in  that  under  the  latter  the  rates  are 
always  very  high.  In  most  states, 
for  example,  the  gasoline  sales  tax 
is  levied  at  from  twenty-five  to  sixty 
l)er  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the 
commoditv.  It,  therefore,  can  and 
must  be  passed  on  by  the  retailer  in 
every  instance,  and  as  it  is  levied 
at  so  many  pennies  per  gallon  this  is 
a  simple  procedure.  In  levying  a 
tax  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  however, 
the  problem  is  exceedingly  difficult 
and  is  particularly  hard  to  handle 
on  retail  sales  of  less  than  $1.00. 

The  Customer  Coupon  Plan 

Florida  attacked  this  problem  of 
levying  the  tax  exactly  by  providing 
in  its  Act  that  the  state  should  sell 
to  the  consumer,  through  licensed 
stamp  selling  stations,  books  of 
stamps  or  coupons  issued  by  the 
state  in  the  denominations  of  the 
ntttional  currency.  Each  book  should 
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have  a  variety  of  coupons  with  a 
face  value  of  one  cent,  five  cents,  a 
dime,  quarter,  half-dollar  and  one 
dollar,  the  total  providing  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  stamps  selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  with  a  face  value  of  $100.00. 
With  a  two  per  cent  tax,  as  was 
proposed,  these  books  would  be  sold 
to  the  consumer  for  $2.00  each.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
sumer,  in  every  instance,  to  give  the 
retail  dealer  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
stamps  of  the  exact  face  value  of 
the  sale,  and  it  was  required  that  the 
retailer  making  his  monthly  report 
to  the  state  treasurer  should  turn  in 
cancelled  stamps  of  face  value  equal 
to  his  gross  sales  for  that  period. 
This,  of  course  would  provide  a 
bunglesome,  yet  precise  system 
through  which  the  retail  customer 
would  not  only  pay  the  tax  exactly, 
but  would  be  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  thus  was  helping  to  support 
the  government.  If,  for  example, 
he  purchased  an  article  for  8  cents, 
he  would  tear  from  his  coupon  book 
a  5  cent  stamp  and  three  one  cent 
stamps.  These  stamps  had  cost  him 
two  per  cent  of  8  cents,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  l)e  laying  exactly 
a  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  his  8  cents 
purchase.  The  purposed  system 
attracted  wide  attention,  but  it  was 
}X)litically  unpopular  and  finally  de¬ 
feated. 

Arkansas  Proposal 

This  year,  in  Arkansas,  where 
the  schools  are  demanding  greater 
state  aid,  a  slightly  different  pro¬ 
posal  embodying  the  same  principle 
is  being  presented  to  the  electorate 
in  the  form  of  an  initiated  law. 

The  .A^rkansas  measure  proposes 
a  flat  tax  of  one  per  cent,  not  only 
on  all  commodities  sold  at  retail,  but 
on  the  products  of  public  utilities, 
the  income  of  hotels,  and  on  ad¬ 
missions  to  public  amusements. 

The  law  specifically  provides,  in 
a  special  section,  that  the  tax  shall 
be  passed  on  by  the  vendor  to  the 
consumer  in  every  instance,  and 
provides  a  fine  of  from  $50.00  to 
$100.00  for  any  retailer  who  even 
partially  absorbs  it. 

To  make  it  possible  to  pass  on 
the  tax  exactly,  the  proposed  law 
provides  that  the  state  shall  issue 
books  of  “buyers  fractional  sales  tax 
prepayment  stamps”  with  face  values 
ranging  from  l/20th  of  1  cent  to 
of  1  cent.  All  retail  vendors  in  the 
state  are  to  be  licensed,  at  a  small 
flat  fee  of  $1.00  per  year,  and  such 
licenses  are  thereupon  created  as 
bonded  tax  collectors  for  the  state 
and  put  under  oath  to  faithfully  ac¬ 
count  for  all  moneys  received.  This 
is  done  to  make  the  act  of  de  fraud- 
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ing  the  government  through  sales 
tax  evasions  a  criminal  offense.  It  is 
even  provided  in  the  law  that  such 
licensed  vendors  shall  be  given  a 
profit  of  two  per  cent  on  their  sales 
of  state  stamps  to  consumers. 

The  system  of  collecting  the  tax 
would  then  be  the  same  as  under 
the  Florida  plan.  The  customer  on 
making  a  purchase  would  tear  from 
his  stamp  book  a  coupon  equivalent 
to  the  exact  tax  on  the  purchase. 
These  would  be  cancelled  by  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  returned  to  the  state  trea¬ 
surer  with  each  monthly  settlement. 
In  larger  amounts  billed  monthly, 
the  customer  is  given  the  option  of 
paying  the  tax  in  cash  and  the  frac¬ 
tional  amount  in  prepaid  coupons, 
or  of  accompanying  his  check  with 
stamps  equalling  the  tax. 

These  Arkansas-Florida  plans, 
which  are  only  proposals  and  not 
yet  laws,  contrast  strongly  with  the 
new  taxes  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  two 
former  states  no  provision  is  made 
in  tlie  act  for  passing  on  the  tax, 
but  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  section  which  provides  that  the 
tax  may  be  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  exact  amounts,  providing 
the  amount  of  the  tax  is  separately 
stated  on  the  sales  check.  The 
Secretary  of  Revenue  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  ruled  that  this  excludes 
definitely  the  collection  of  the  tax 
on  items  under  $1.00  as  it  would 
be  illegal  to  collect  as  tax  more  than 
the  amount  levied  by  the  state,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  collect 
a  sales  tax  of  less  than  one  penny. 
He  points  out,  however,  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  increasing  the 
price  of  the  article,  but  in  many 
fixed  price  lines  this  is  either  im¬ 
possible  or  inadvisable. 

A  Typical  Experience 

The  experience  of  one  of  the 
large  national  retail  corporations, 
operating  stores  in  all  three  of  these 
states,  is  probably  typical.  This  com¬ 
pany  in  Kentu^y,  is  making  no 
effort  whatever  to  pass  on  the  tax 
to  the  consumer  as  it  there  is  in 
direct  competition,  by  reason  of 
the  graduated  features  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  law,  with  competitors  who  are 
not  compelled  to  pay  it.  In  Missis¬ 
sippi,  where  the  tax  falls  alike  on 
all  stores,  it  has  authorized  its  local 
managers  to  add  the  two  per  cent 
tax  on  each  purchase,  on  an  arbi¬ 
trary  scale  which  is  being  generally 
adopted  in  the  small  towns  of  that 
state.  No  tax  is  collected  on  sales 
up  to  26  cents.  A  tax  of  one  cent 
is  collected  on  cash  sales  amounting 
to  between  26  cents  to  51  cents,  and 
two  cents  on  sales  between  5 1  ‘cents 
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and  $1.01.  In  cases  where  several 
items  are  included  in  one  sale,  the 
tax  is  collected  on  the  gross  amount 
of  the  customer’s  purchase.  The 
president  of  the  company  reports 
that  in  this  manner  they  expect  to 
even  up  and  collect  most  of  the  state 
tax  from  consumers. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  law  was 
enacted,  this  plan  was  first  tried  by 
the  company  in  several  Pennsylvania 
towns.  However,  competition  im¬ 
mediately  made  it  ineffective,  as 
numerous  stores  refused  to  enter 
these  local  agreements,  and  the  plan 
is  being  now  tried  only  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  rather  isolated  Penn¬ 
sylvania  towns.  This  store  company 
has  left  it  optional  with  its  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  local  managers  to  work  out 
the  plan  if  possible,  but  they  are 
recovering  their  tax  in  only  a  few 
instances. 

Seek  to  Prevent  Re-Levy 

So  far  as  I  can  find,  through  ex¬ 
tensive  correspondence  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania  merchants,  the  great  maj¬ 
ority  of  them  will  resort  to  an  in¬ 
creased  markup  on  a  portion  of 
their  merchandise,  in  the  hope  of  re¬ 
covering  a  portion  of  the  tax  pay¬ 
ments,  but  they  do  not  anticipate 
that  it  will  l)e  possible  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  nearly  recoup  their  loss.  They 
now  are  chiefly  interested  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  state  to  prevent  a  re-lev\- 
of  the  tax  when  the  present  period 
expires  next  March.  Some  have 
announced  that  the  additional  levy 
will  be  recovered  through  further 
reductions  in  their  payrolls.  Others 
have  made  it  clear,  locally,  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  one  of  the 
few  controllable  expense  items  left 


and  that  the  newspaper  publishers 
indirectly  will  bear  a  jxjrtion  of  the 
tax.  Still  others  are  announcing  that 
inasmuch  as  their  tax  payments  are 
to  be  used  for  unemployment  relief 
in  Pennsylvania,  they  will  eliminate, 
or  greatly  decrease  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  local  community  funds  and 
like  charity  projects.  Automobile 
dealers  and  handlers  of  various 
large  unit  sales  are  adding  the  tax 
directly  and  successfully.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  in  some  cities  there  is  an 
effort  to  secure  local  agreements  to 
add  the  tax  on  monthly  charge 
accounts,  where  it  can  be  figured 
exactly  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  to 
eliminate  the  tax  on  cash  purchases. 
This  plan  was  tried  in  some  of  the 
Mississippi  cities  but  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  objection. 

If,  as  the  results  of  this  most  re¬ 
cent  wave  of  utilizing  locally  im¬ 
posed  sales  taxes  to  meet  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  needs,  the  merchants  of 
the  more  populous  states  are  to  be 
forced  to  pay  these  taxes  to  their 
governments,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  more 
definitely  consider  this  question  of 
tax  incidence,  but  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  if  the  merchants  in  the 
various  states  are  properly  organ¬ 
ized  this  winter  they  can  defeat  this 
general  proposition  and  that  on  a 
long-term  basis  they  can  permanent¬ 
ly  defeat  the  adoption  of  general 
sales  taxing  as  a  part  of  their  state 
revenue  schemes  in  all  excepting  the 
Southern,  and  possibly  a  few  of  the 
far  Western  states. 

Prepare  a  Two-Way  Plan 

Different  sections  of  the  country 
require  different  treatment.  Today, 


in  Arkansas  for  example,  the  ques¬ 
tion  facing  the  merchants  seems  to 
me  to  be :  What  kind  of  a  sales 
ta.x  will  we  have  ?  rather  than :  Shall 
we  have  a  sales  tax?  It  is  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  that  in  such  a  state 
it  would  be  better  to  approve  the 
plan  proposed,  however  awkward 
and  troublesome,  as  it  provides  a 
sure  device  of  passing  on  the  tax 
to  the  consuming  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  New  York 
state  the  situation  is  different.  New 
York,  with  tremendous  wealth  to 
tax,  doesn’t  need  a  sales  tax.  The 
drive  there  should  be  against  a  sales 
tax  of  any  description. 

Most  Important  Features 

In  certain  other  states,  where  the 
facts  are  not  so  clear,  a  midway 
jKjlicy  seems  indicated.  There,  the 
retailers  should  fight  a  sales  tax  of 
any  description,  but  in  advance  they 
slumld  protect  themselves  with  a 
sales  tax  bill  of  their  own  which 
would  give  most  careful  attention  to 
two  most  important  features : 

( 1 )  The  inclusion  of  all  retailers, 
large  and  small,  so  that  com¬ 
petitors  are  treated  alike,  and 

(2)  A  definite  system,  embodying 
the  features  of  the  Florida- 
Arkansas  plans,  which  would 
make  it  not  only  possible  but 
mandatory  to  pass  on  the  tax 
to  the  consuming  public  in 
every  instance. 

If  these  are  done,  the  sales  tax 
will  become,  from  the  merchants’ 
standpoint,  merely  an  administra¬ 
tively  difficult  nuisance;  if  these 
points  are  neglected,  it  may  easily 
become  a  device  that  will  absorb  all 
possible  hope  of  future  profit. 


What  the  Large  Retailer  Can  Learn  From  the  Small  Store  Merchant 


a  representative  from  the  store 
interested  in  all  civic  and  social 
activities. — In  a  large  city  it  is 
obviously  impossible  for  a  store 
to  do  a  100  per  cent  job  along 
these  lines. — But  it  is  possible  to 
do  something  along  these  per¬ 
sonal  lines. — And  even  if  it  is 
only  a  5  per  cent  job— it  will  be 
well  worth  while. — 

9.  Making  the  customer  feel  that 
the  “boss”  is  interested  in  her. 
— In  the  small  store  it’s  the 
owner  while  in  a  large  store  it 
is  the  buyer. — Customers  do  like 
the  attentions  of  the  “Boss”. — 
So  why  not  strive  to  please. 
Such  individual  treatment  of  cus¬ 
tomers  also  helps  solve  this  most 


(Continued  from  page  892) 

important  and  difficult  problem  of 
retailing :  What  are  the  demands  of 
the  customer? — For  it  is  only  the 
friendly  customer  who  will  frankly 
and  honestly  tell  a  store  exactly 
what  she  wants  and  what  she  thinks 
of  the  store’s  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vice. 

Retailing  has  steadily  moved  for¬ 
ward.  Remarkable  advances  have 
been  made  in  perfecting  the  me¬ 
chanical  operation  of  its  four  major 
divisions :  Merchandise,  Manage¬ 
ment,  Control  and  Publicity. — Fur¬ 
ther  progress  along  these  lines  may 
be  expected  constantly  to  insure  the 
utmost  in  efficient  and  economical 
operations  at  all  times.  Retailing, 
however,  can  never  be  made  an  ex¬ 


act  science,  for  a  store  is  95  jier 
cent  manpower  and  the  customer  is 
1(X)  per  cent  human. — Man,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  studied. — And  retailing 
will  advance  in  the  future  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  can  understand  and  im¬ 
prove  human  relationships. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  the  success¬ 
ful  small  store  merchant  who  has 
succeeded  best  in  effecting  a  busi¬ 
ness  friendship,  based  upon  an 
understanding  of  the  other  man’s 
point  of  view. — Until  a  better 
teacher  appears  on  the  scene,  big 
business,  that  unquestionably  excels 
in  all  the  other  phases  of  business 
operation,  will  do  well  to  study  the 
small  store  merchant’s  methods  of 
dealing  with  his  fellow  man. 
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up  volume,  if  pushed  hard  and 
properly  presented  to  the  salesforce. 
This  store  always  suggests  two  pairs 
at  a  slight  reduction  from  the  single 
pair  price.  A  customer  will  buy  two 
jMiirs  in  order  to  match  up  the  odd 
stocking  when  one  of  a  pair  wears 
out  before  the  other,  and  in  that 
way  the  customer  will  get  greater 
value  for  her  money  by  purchasing 
two  pairs  at  a  time.  It  has  been 
found  that  two  pairs  can  be  sold 
more  readily  than  three  in  these 
times,  especially  on  account  of  the 
limited  spending  jxjwer  of  the 
people.  However,  in  advertising 
specials,  a  price  for  three  pairs  is 
often  quoted  which  is  considerable 
of  a  reduction  from  the  single  pair 
price. 

To  be  successful,  promotions,  of 
course,  must  be  based  upon  the 
grounds  that  you  have  sold  them 
to  your  own  people  first  before  ex- 
jiecting  the  sales^K'ople  to  be  able 
to  sell  your  customers.  Promotions 
must  carry  the  necessary  “atmos¬ 
phere”  and  enthusiasm  to  arouse 
spontaneous  interest,  and  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  appropriate  advertising 
and  displays,  to  produce  results. 

New'spaper  advertising  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  the  salts 
volume  of  the  department.  A  buyer, 
who  has  had  somewhat  exceptional 
results,  runs  an  advertisement  about 
three  times  a  week  and  concentrates 
on  a  single  number,  or  perhaps  two. 
His  opinion  is  that  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  knows  they  carry  hose  of  many 
grades  and  prices,  so  why  undertake 
to  cheapen  an  advertisement  and 
confuse  readers  by  enumerating 
them.  Only  special  numbers  to  be 
pushed  are  offered — nothing  else  at 
that  time. 

Emphasize  the  New  Things 

“Tell  the  customer  something  new 
about  hosiery  in  your  advertise¬ 
ments,”  is  the  motto  of  a  number  of 
good  stores  that  are  doing  a  fine 
business  in  stockings  retailing  for 
more  than  $1.00. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  more  than 
$1.00  if  they  are  given  convincing 
selling  arguments  to  encourage 
them.  Point  out  the  factors  in  your 
advertisement  which  make  such 
stockings  worth  the  extra  price — 
picot  top,  French  welt,  invisible 
stop-run,  extra  thread,  French  heel, 
cradle  sole,  reinforced  toe.  Here  is 
the  way  one  store  advertised  their 
better  grade  hosiery :  “The  very  vir¬ 
tue  that  makes  it  beautiful,  also 
makes  it  practical  because  the  lace 


top  has  the - Run-stop  which 

stops  descending  garter  runs”,  and 
“Gloriously  sheer,  in  the  new,  long¬ 
er  wearing  grenine  weave — present¬ 
ed  in  the  authentic  Paris  shades”. 

These  advertisements  tell  worth¬ 
while  stories  alx)ut  the  merchandise 
and  will  definitely  stimulate  custo¬ 
mer  interest. 

Another  outstanding  advertiser 
says.  “We  get  our  volume  on  $1.00 
hosiery  but  we  are  making  many 
e.xtra  sales  in  higher  priced  mer¬ 
chandise  by  talking  fashion.  There 
is  always  something  new  to  talk 
about — the  cradle  foot,  the  lace  top, 
and  other  features  that  have  a  de¬ 
cided  appeal  to  women  who  pride 
themselves  as  being  discriminating 
buyers,  and  who  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  $1.95  and  more  for  this 
merchandise.”  Other  good  stores 
have  made  similar  declarations  re¬ 
garding  the  advertising  policy  of 
their  hosiery  departments.  They  are 
getting  away  from  the  price  appeal 
idea  in  both  advertising  and  selling. 
Naturally,  they  have  good  merchan¬ 
dise  to  meet  competition  in  the  dol¬ 
lar  price  range,  but  they  are  keeping 
their  eyes  on  the  goods  that  will 
make  them  real  profits  and  are  push¬ 
ing  those  lines. 

Make  your  windows  work.  Be¬ 
sides  the  newspaper  advertising,  on 
both  regular  merchandise  and  spe¬ 
cials,  tie  up  the  window  displays  so 
as  to  produce  as  much  volume  as 
possible.  On  special  promotions, 
solid  displays  of  the  merchandise 
being  promoted  usually  bring  the 
best  results.  For  regular  merchan¬ 
dise  promotions,  show  three  or  four 
numbers  at  various  prices. 

During  sale  events,  many  buyers 
l)elicve  they  secure  the  best  returns 
by  showing  everything  in  open  boxes 
on  the  counters,  encouraging  custo¬ 
mers  to  sell  themselves. 

Location  and  Arrangement 

To  be  successful,  the  department 
must  be  properly  located.  A  depart¬ 
ment  that  has  attracted  considerable 
favorable  comment  has  been  given 
the  choicest  location  on  the  main 
floor — the  space  directly  opposite  the 
center  aisle  entrance  of  the  store. 
Glass-faced  cases  line  the  wall  and 
counters  are  glass-topped  cases.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  selling  and 
display  space,  counters  of  show 
cases  have  been  built  around  each  of 
the  supporting  pillars.  The  cases 
are  well  lighted  and  in  them  is  dis¬ 
played  the  latest  and  most  attractive 
of  novelties  in  hosiery,  together  with 
some  shoes.  In  that  way  the  new 


shades,  and  the  proper  color  and 
grade  of  hose  to  be  worn  with  each 
shoe,  is  pleasingly  displayed.  The 
popular  priced  or  sale  hosiery  is 
kept  on  top  of  the  case  counters, 
while  the  regular  stock  is  on  the 
shelves.  In  this  demonstration  only 
hose  of  first  quality  is  used  or  offer¬ 
ed  for  sale.  Good,  popular  priced 
hose,  in  a  wide  variety  of  the  best 
shades,  is  carried  in  another  section 
of  the  department.  The  bargain 
l)ooth  is  used  once  a  week  during  a 
sale  of  merchandise  specially  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  purpose,  and  is  not 
a  channel  through  which  slow-sell¬ 
ing  stock  is  disjxised  of  nor  are  regu¬ 
lar  lines  placed  in  the  bargain  booth. 
Slow-selling  stock  is  sold  over  regu¬ 
lar  counters  at  the  end-of-the  month 
sale,  at  which  time  odds  and  ends  are 
closed  out. 

The  training  of  salespeople  is  an 
essential  factor  in  promoting  quali¬ 
ty  merchandise  and  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  without  increasing  expenses. 

Under  current  conditions,  the 
salesforce  behind  the  selling  counter 
is  likely  to  l)e  a  much  more  import¬ 
ant  factor  than  any  promotional 
work  the  hosiery  department  might 
attempt  to  do  outside  the  store. 
Their  long  training  and  ready 
knowledge  of  the  stock  and  of  the 
customers  is  a  decided  asset  to  the 
store  in  keeping  up  volume,  in  sell¬ 
ing  better  merchandise.  In  the  face 
of  general  indifference  by  the  pub- 
motion  can  be  so  effective,  since 
they  come  in  actual  contact  with  the 
customer  at  the  crucial  time  of  pur¬ 
chase. 

Selling  Better  Price  Lines  by 
Efficient  Sales  Training 

This  education  of  the  salespeople 
to  the  desirability  of  selling  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  hosiery  is  as  necessary 
as  educating  the  public,  and  is  of 
first  consideration  if  the  plan  is  to 
succeed.  One  of  the  stores  follows 
this  line  of  procedure:  A  campaign 
is  put  on  during  which  each  sales- 
l^erson  endeavors  to  sell  to  every 
hosiery  customer  a  pair  of  hose  of 
next  grade  above  the  one  asked  for, 
without  in  any  way  using  untoward 
coercion  of  the  customer. 

The  organization  of  the  hosiery 
department  in  this  store  is  well 
adapted  to  carrying  out  a  plan  of 
progressive  advancement  in  quality 
purchases  for  customers.  Four 
counters  run  parallel,  the  full  length 
of  the  department  space.  At  one 
side-counter  are  the  store’s  popular 
low  price  and  novelty  hose.  The 
second  counter  features  the  next 
higher  grade,  the  third  a  higher, 
and  the  fourth  the  best  qualities 
carried  by  the  store. 
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This  arrangement  made  a  gradu¬ 
ated  upgrade  in  effort  very  simple 
and  practical.  The  method  in  use 
has  been  to  furnish  each  counter 
with  some  special  merchandise,  of 
better  or  more  novel  quality  in  some 
particular  of  style  or  construction 
than  its  regular  departmental  offer¬ 
ings.  The  special  carries  the  low 
price  of  the  next  counter.  This 
graduated  widening  of  the  price 
range  in  various  sections  did  away 
with  any  clumsy  attempt  by  the 
salespeople  to  lead  or  direct  custo¬ 
mers  from  one  counter  to  another 
and,  by  so  doing,  make  a  sure  sale 
doubtful. 

To  instill  the  proper  mental  atti¬ 
tude  for  selling  better  quality  mer¬ 
chandise,  in  the  minds  of  the  sales¬ 
people,  they  must  have  a  real  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  to  the  customer’s 
own  advantage  to  buy  better  hose. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  buyer 
having  informal  sales  meetings  in 
which  the  merchandise,  the  selling 
methods  and  current  exjieriences  in 
selling  were  reviewed  and  analyzed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  salespeople. 

The  salespeople  must  have  var¬ 
iety  in  merchandise,  style  features, 
new  fabrics,  and  special  construc¬ 
tion  novelties,  in  addition  to  ser¬ 
viceability,  to  keep  up  their  buoy¬ 
ancy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  task  of 
selling  quality  hose.  The  amount  of 
interest  they  exhibit  will  be  but  a 
reflection  of  the  department  mana¬ 
ger  and  the  store  in  which  they 
work. 

Return  Policy 

One  of  the  country’s  largest  and 
most  successful  stores  believes  it 
pays  to  adopt  a  very  liberal  policy 
on  returns.  In  general,  they  make 
returns  without  question,  even  on 
seconds,  unless,  of  course,  the  custo¬ 
mer  is  obviously  at  fault.  They  state 
that  the  cost  of  such  a  liberal  policy 
is  surprisingly  slight.  All  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  returns  in  the  hosiery  de¬ 
partment  do  not  average  more  than 
4  to  5  per  cent  of  the  sales,  and 
this  includes  exchanges  due  to 
wrong  sizes.  The  returns  of  dam¬ 
aged  goods  averages  about  one- 
quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  the  sales, 
which  is  not  a  serious  matter  and  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  retaining  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence.  Hosiery  that  has 
been  worn  is  not  taken  back  until 
it  has  been  laundered,  and  is  never 
put  back  into  stock. 

Control  of  Expenses 

A  department  may  do  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  in  its  buying,  its  promoting, 
and  yet  lose  money  unless  operating 
expenses  are  kept  within  reasonable 
limits.  Most  expenses  are  of  a  fixed 

Note  the 


nature  or  non-controllable  by  the 
department  manager  or  buyer.  The 
one  item  over  which  he  has  control 
is  that  of  his  own  salesforce. 

Since  the  buyer  in  a  fairly  small 
store  has  all  the  troubles  of  the 
larger  store  in  concentrated  form 
and  is  closer  to  his  staff,  we  will  re¬ 
late  the  story  of  the  smaller  opera¬ 
tor  as  to  how  he  controls  expenses. 

It  is  not  customary  in  a  small 
store  to  always  separate  the  func¬ 
tion  of  figure  control  from  that  of 
personnel  control.  The  relation  of 
wages  to  net  sales  is  not  considered 
apart  from  the  personnel  factor, 
since  all  control  is  personal  and  the 
figures  are  used  only  as  a  check 
against  the  judgment  of  the  execu¬ 
tives. 

But  two  things  are  ordinarily  con¬ 
sidered  in  planning  the  number  of 
salespeople,  or  the  selling  expense, 
for  any  department.  These  are  the 
planned  sales  of  the  department  and 
the  average  amount  of  sales  to  be 
expected  from  one  salesperson. 
However,  in  the  consideration  of  a 
budget  for  selling  expenses,  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  individual  to  help, 
rather  than  the  salary  paid  or 
amount  of  sales,  as  the  real  factor 
in  controlling  the  selling  expenses 
of  the  department.  Without  know¬ 
ing  what  service  is  being  rendered 
by  each  person,  budgets  cannot 
properly  be  made  out,  since  no  sell¬ 
ing  per  cents  which  may  be  derived 
by  dividing  net  sales  into  wages  paid 
will  give  a  true  picture  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  or  value  of  any  sales- 
jierson.  The  quality  of  the  work 
done,  in  other  words,  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  amount  of  the  sales 


alone,  nor  by  the  number  of  trans¬ 
actions.  The  proper  control  of  sell¬ 
ing  expenses  must  be  a  “person” 
control  and  not  a  “figure”  control. 
That  is  why  the  budgeting  of  ex¬ 
penses  by  inexperienced  people  so 
often  is  a  deterrent  to  the  successful 
operation  of  a  department. 

A  plan  set  up  to  control  selling 
e.xpenses,  to  be  practical,  must  prop¬ 
erly  evaluate  such  factors  as  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  to  customers,  the 
amount  of  stock  work  done,  cleri¬ 
cal  work  done  to  aid  the  buyer,  time 
spent  on  trips  to  the  receiving  and 
stock  rooms,  the  responsibilities  for 
departmental  displays,  the  training 
of  new  salespeople,  the  amount  of 
suggestive  selling  done,  and  whether 
or  not  the  salesperson  is  definitely 
fitted  for  the  job  by  natural  qual¬ 
ifications  and  training.  These  are 
all  vitally  important  considerations 
if  the  department  is  to  be  a  success. 
It  is,  consequently,  not  possible  to 
compute  and  compare  selling  per 
cents  in  the  office  and  really  expect 
to  get  from  them  a  complete  picture 
of  what  is  happening  in  our  sales 
departments. 

The  truth  is  that  all  human  enter¬ 
prise  depends  upon  management  and 
that  management  depends  upon  a 
man.  For  the  hosiery  department, 
it  is  the  manager  of  the  department. 
Merchandising  is  an  individual  prob¬ 
lem,  requiring  constant  study  and 
analysis  of  one’s  own  business  in  the 
light  of  others’  accomplishments. 
What  is  possible  in  one  store  is  also 
possible  in  other  establishments.  No 
miracles  are  being  performed,  but 
every  function  of  the  buyer  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  deep  thought 
and  application. 


The  Share-the-Work  Movement 
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fight  bad  business.  Now  he  knows 
better.  He  has  tried  it  and  the  de¬ 
pression  has  grown  worse  instead  of 
better.  And  his  costs  have  increased. 

Someone  must  pay  for  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Obviously  the  man  without  a 
job  cannot  do  so.  There  remains, 
then,  only  the  man  at  the  head  of  his 
own  business  or  still  at  work  for 
another.  There  is  no  one  else  to 
pay.  Elach  of  us  has  contributed  his 
part  toward  this  great  expense.  Pub¬ 
lic  and  private  charity  has  made 
Herculean  efforts  to  meet  the  burd¬ 
en,  efforts  which  they  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely.  Community  chests 
have  been  exhausted  and  are  refilled 
with  difficulty.  Many  states  and 
municipalities  included,  in  the  last 
election,  proposals  for  the  raising 


of  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  un¬ 
employment.  These  sums  ran  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  all  of  them  must  be  raised  by 
taxation.  We  must  pay  one  way  if 
we  do  not  another  and  it  takes  no 
mathematical  genius  to  figure  out 
that  it  is  less  costly  to  pay  money  to 
end  unemployment  than  it  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  tax  payments  which  merely 
sustain  it. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  are 
beginning  to  recognize  this  fact.  We 
have  compromised  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  for  too  long  a  time.  Now  we 
must  end  it.  The  Share-the-Work 
Movement  offers  a  way  which  has  i 
been  tried  and  which  holds  promise 
of  success.  It  merits  the  hearty  sup¬ 
port  of  every  business  man. 
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turning  and  we  must  maintain  that 
confidence  at  any  cost.  It  is  a  price¬ 
less  asset — difficult  to  obtain  but 
easily  lost.  The  stampede  of  hysteri¬ 
cal  hording  has  stopped;  gradually 
the  tangle  of  over-expanded  credit 
is  being  unsnarled  and  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  our  banks  should 
ag^in  take  up  the  business  of  pro¬ 
viding  more  freely  the  credit  need¬ 
ed  for  business  enterprise. 

I  lx;lieve  the  turn  of  the  new  year 
w'ill  see  decided  progress  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  There  is  plenty  of  money. 
The  l)anks  are  buying  quality  com¬ 
mercial  |)aper  at  rates  of  2  per  cent 
or  less.  What  we  need  now  is  con¬ 
fidence  in  each  other  and  confidence 
to  believe  the  signs  of  business  re¬ 
covery  that  are  appearing  on  all 
sides.  Quality  furnishes  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  such  confidence. 

Quality  in  Real  Estate 

Quality  in  real  estate  is  returning. 
Check  with  the  builders  today  and 
you  will  find  that  those  who  have 
work  to  do  are  building  good  houses. 
No  more  of  the  clap-trap  construc¬ 
tion  such  as  we  saw  in  the  boom 
before  1929,  although  prices  are 
hardly  more  than  half  as  much  as 
then.  What  this  means  is  that  the 
j)eople  who  build  houses  today  are 
getting  big  value  for  their  money. 
A‘  few  years  hence  we  shall  put 
si^ecial  confidence  in  houses  that 
were  built'  during  the  hard  times. 


Banks  will  prefer  to  take  mortgages 
on  such  property.  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  time  is  not  many  months  away 
when  there  will  be  mortgage  money 
enough  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
good  residential  building.  More¬ 
over  when  such  new  building  activi¬ 
ty  starts,  it  is  likely  to  come  with  a 
rush  and  should  give  a  tremendous 
stimulus  to  general  business  recov¬ 
ery.  Quality  alone  will  create  the 
confidence  that  will  make  this  possi¬ 
ble. 

Quality  in  labor  is  still  another 
essential.  When  the  history  of  the 
1929-1932  depression  is  written,  at 
least  one  bright  page  will  be  the 
record  of  loyalty  and  cooperation  of 
American  and  Canadian  workmen. 
Confronted  with  desperate  hardship 
and  disappointment,  they  have  as  a 
group  stood  firmly  by  the  traditions 
that  make  ours  the  greatest  nations 
they  are.  I  find  but  one  really  tragic 
six)t,  and  that  came  directly  as  the 
result  of  the  stampede  for  cheap- 
priced  merchandise  regardless  of 
cjuality.  That  spot  is  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  “sweatshop”. 
Fairly  paid,  skilled  lalxjr  could  not 
and  would  not  produce  the  junk  that 
was  demanded.  The  sweatshop  did, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  does  in 
many  localities. 

To  any  far-sighted  observer  this 
is  a  cancer  that  must  be  rooted  out 
of  our  industrial  system  if  we  are 
ever  to  enjoy  the  full  Ixfiiefit  of  re¬ 


stored  prosperity.  We  can  never 
make  prosperity  by  enslaving  any 
group  of  our  people.  Our  very  hope 
of  recovery  lies  in  the  buying  power 
of  the  great  masses  of  our  citizens. 
Wages  that  do  not  supply  even  the 
first  necessities  of  life  certainly 
leave  no  margin  of  support  for  in¬ 
dustry  as  it  is  organized  today.  The 
return  to  quality  merchandise  and 
(juality  service  will  wipe  out  this 
menace,  because  such  merchandise 
and  service  are  produced  only  by 
skilled,  well  paid  labor.  These  work¬ 
men  have  purchasing  power.  They 
take  their  part  in  building  their 
communities ;  usually  they  own  their 
own  homes  and  bring  up  families 
of  children  who  make  good  citizens. 
Anarchy  and  unsound  radicalism 
find  no  place  in  their  ranks.  Thev 
are  the  product  of  quality. 

Time  for  Improving  Plant 

Now  is  the  time  to  gear  up  for 
cjuality  production — install  modem 
machinery  and  equipment,  make 
needed  repairs  to  plant  and  get  ready 
for  the  better  times  that  are  coming. 
Even  the  very  best  machinery  today 
can  be  bought  for  much  less  than 
its  former  cost  and  less  doubtless 
than  we  shall  see  again  tor  many 
years.  Moreover,  there  is  ample 
credit  with  which  to  finance  such 
purchases.  Any  sound,  well  estab¬ 
lished  manufacturer  will  find  the 
producers  of  industrial  equipment 
able  and  willing  to  extend  most  lib¬ 
eral  terms.  Even  though  their  own 
banks  may  not  be  able  to  grant  their 
usual  accommodation,  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation 
stands  ready  to  discount  notes  of 
this  kind.  This  emergency  banking 
service  makes  it  possible  for  every 
concern  in  good  standing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings  now'  available  and  to  fit  itself 
to  prcxiuce  the  quality  merchandise 
aiKl  quality  service  that  the  new 
jieriod  of  economic  recovery  is  de¬ 
manding.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 


"Dual  duty”  has  become  popular  in  din- 
ner-ei>ening  gown  combinations,  as  well 
as  for  street  and  country  wear  and  other 
"two  in  ones.”  This  model  in  satin 
jeunesse  can  be  transformed  into  a  for¬ 
mal  evening  gown  by  removing  the  jacket. 
The  broad  shoulders  and  cowl  neckline 
are  characteristic  features  this  season. 


Courtesy  The  Viscote  Company 


Note  the  new  Convention  dates — January  16  to  20 
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Customers  waiting  .  .  .  waiting  for 
attention  .  .  .  hurried  in  their  buy¬ 
ing.  Why?  —  slow  store  service! 
How  it  cuts  into  the  merchant’s 
profits!  It  means  forgotten  pur¬ 
chases  —  purchases  made  elsewhere 
later  on.  And,  most  important  of 
all,  it  means  customers  who  walk 
out  carrying  nothing  but  a  poor 
impression  of  the  store  and  its 
service. 

With  the  Christmas  season  just 
ahead  this  is  the  time  to  make 
certain  that  every  department 
throughout  your  store  is  in  shape 


to  give  fast  service  without  con¬ 
fusion. 

And  while  you  are  about  it,  don’t 
be  satisfied  to  solve  the  problem 
temporarily.  Solve  it  permanently 

—  in  a  way  that  will  be  reflected 
in  continuous  savings,  more  effi¬ 
cient  employees,  increased  volume 

—  greater  profits. 

Are  you  interested  in  learning 
how  your  salespeople  can  handle 
more  sales?  How  your  present  coun¬ 
ter  space  can  be  made  to  serve  more 
customers?  How  crowded  aisles 
can  be  relieved  of  congestion? 


How  mistakes  that  result  in  lost 
customers  and  lost  profit  can  be 
eliminated? 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of 
these  and  other  department  store 
problems.  Much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  obtained.  The 
answers  to  many  puzzling  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  worked  out.  And 
we  are  prepared  to  pass  these 
facts  on  to  you  —  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Would  you  like  to 
have  them?  Simply  mail  the 
coupon  below.  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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The  Way  With  People 

{Continued  front  page  884) 

wouldn’t  have  found  the  right 
size  if  she  did  like  it.  Is  it  your 
face  or  your  figure,  kid?” 

(2nd  S.  P.  goes  out  toward 
wrapping  desk  as  1st  S.  P. 
comes  in  with  two  dresses 
on  her  arm) 

3rd  S.  P. :  “Did  you  make  a  sale 
too?  Why  that  looks  like  a  dress 
I  sold  Mrs.  Smith  yesterday. 
Who  did  you  sell  it  to?” 

1st  S.  P. :  “Oh,  I  sold  another  dress 
to  Mrs.  Smith.  She  returned  this 
one.” 

3rd  S.  P.:  “Was  that  my  custo¬ 
mer  ?” 

\st  S.  P.:  “Yes,  sure.” 

3rd  S.  P. :  “How  come  you  took 
care  of  her?  Why  didn’t  Mr. 
Dunn  call  me?” 

5.  P. :  “Well,  you  were  off  the 
floor  and  someone  had  to  take 
care  of  her.  She  returned  this 
dress  and  I  sold  her  a  better  one.” 

3rd  S.  P. :  “Well,  that’s  a  fine  thing 
to  do!  Expect  you  to  sell  and 
then  take  your  customers  away 
from  you  right  from  under  yoiu: 
nose.  It  wouldn’t  have  hurt  her 
to  wait  until  I  got  back.” 
(floorman  enters  and  inter¬ 
rupts) 

Floorman:  “Now  just  a  moment 
Miss  McCann.  If  you  had  been 
here  to  take  care  of  your  trans¬ 
action,  Miss  Haines  would  not 
have  gotten  the  sale,  but  you  left 
the  floor  without  a  permit,  which 
you  should  not  do,  so  someone 
had  to  take  care  of  the  customer. 
You  certainly  would  not  expect 
the  customer  to  wait  around  until 
you  came  back.” 

3rd  S.  P. :  “Well,  all  I  know  is  that 
I  lost  a  perfectly  good  sale.” 
(buyer  comes  on  scene) 

Buyer:  “Just  what  do  you  people 
^ink  this  department  is!  Stop 
talking,  everyone  of  you  and  get 
busy.  I  have  told  you  all  a  dozen 
times  to  get  busy  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  department.  Miss 
McCann  get  busy  and  fix  up  the 
stock  and  you.  Miss  Haines,  look 

.  like  you  had  some  interests  in 
life,  not  as  if  you  were  dead  on 
your  feet.” 

(buyer  exits) 

3rd  S.  P. ;  “Honest,  to  heaven,  I 
don’t  know  what’s  got  into  that 
man  lately!  He  used  to  be  so 
nice — ^always  a  smile  on  his  face 
and  a  cheery  word  for  everybody 
— ^but  now  all  he  can  do  is  g^owl 

'  and  complain.” 


Floorman:  “If  it  wasn’t  for  me 
things  would  be  a  lot  worse 
around  here.  What  with  trying 
to  get  customers  waited  on  and 
no  help  and  trying  to  keep  peace, 
it’s  more  than  I  can  stand.” 

(exit  floorman)  (customer 
crosses  stage  and  casually 
inspects  merchandise.) 

Customer:  “What’s  the  price  of 
this?” 

5.  P. :  (lazily  turns  ticket  over) 
“$16.50.” 

Customer:  “Oh!  (continues  looking 
and  finally  goes  off  as  neither 
salesperson  appears  interested.) 

S.  P. :  “Well,  what’s  the  use? 
They  don’t  want  a  thing — just 
looking  around — probably  haven’t 
an  idea  of  buying.  Customers  are 
worse  every  day.  I’m  getting  so 
I  hate  to  see  them  coming.  Don’t 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  sincerely  hope  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  greatly  exaggerating  actu¬ 
al  conditions  in  any  department. 
Such  at  least  has  been  our  purpose. 
Surely  no  department  in  any  store 
here  represented  can  be  quite  so  bad. 
On  the  other  hand,  few  departments 
have  escaped  in  some  measure  or  at 
some  time,  at  least,  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  here  existing. 

Any  attempt  to  place  the  blame 
for  allowing  our  department  to  fall 
into  such  an  unfortunate  state  would 
only  result  in  a  vicious  circle  of 
“buck-passing.”  Fortunately,  we  all 
saw  the  error  of  our  ways  in  time  to 
prevent  the  inevitable  catastrophe. 
After  conferring  with  the  personnel 
and  training  directors  of  our  store, 
I  decided  to  hold  a  dinner  for  all 
members  of  the  department,  where 
we  could  get  away  from  the  scene 
of  battle,  get  the  proper  perspective 
on  the  situation  and,  if  possible, 
arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  facing  each  one  of  us. 
This  was  done. 

After  some  discussion,  we  finally 
agreed  upon  a  code  of  seven  simple 
rules  of  conduct — seven  virtues 
which  we  believed  would  overcome 
what  we  had  come  to  recognize  as 
the  seven  deadly  sins  of  retailing  to¬ 
day.  We  pledged  ourselves  to  give 
them  a  fair  and  thorough  trial,  at 
least  for  a  time.  Most  of  these  rules 
are  very  simple  indeed, — ^very  obvi¬ 
ous, — ^things  we  had  all  known  all 
the  time,  but  which,  like  many  other 
everyday  facts,  we  had  permitted 


see  how  we  can  make  our  quota 
with  this  cheap  merchandise.  We 
used  to  sell  a  half  a  dozen  dresses 
to  one  customer  and  you  can’t 
sell  one  at  any  price  now.  Makes 
you  feel  more  like  jumping  out 
the  window  than  to  keep  on  try¬ 
ing.” 

Floorman:  (calling  from  left  off 
stage)  “Miss  McCann,  will  you 
take  care  of  this  customer?” 

3rd  S.  P. :  “Busy” 

Floorman:  “Miss  Haines,  please.” 
1st  S.  P.  goes  off  noncha¬ 
lantly) 

Buyer:  (calling  from  the  right  off 
stage)  “Miss  McCann,  will  you 
come  out  here  and  get  this  dress? 

3rd  S.  P. :  “Well  can  you  beat  that! 
I  don’t  have  a  minute.” 

CURT.AIN 


ourselves  to  lose  sight  of.  They 
were : 

1.  Pep  up  —  look  interested  — 
always  have  something  cheerful  to 
say,  or  keep  quiet.  Realizing  that  a 
word  of  appreciation,  encourage¬ 
ment  or  at  least  recognition  of  ac¬ 
complishment  will  accomplish  vastly 
more  than  long  harangues  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Necessary  criticism  would  be 
always  constructive — always  given 
with  a  smile — and  cheerfully  re¬ 
ceived. 

2.  We  would  not  repeat  a  rumor. 
It  invariably  grows  with  the  telling, 
can  do  no  possible  good,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Reports 
about  changes  of  store  policy  or 
personnel,  rumors  regarding  com¬ 
peting  stores  or  departments,  or 
about  national  or  local  business  con¬ 
ditions  would  simply  go  unnoticed. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  would  make 
every  effort  to  spike  a  rumor,  should 
it  be  repeated  to  us. 

3.  To  work  first — and  complain 
afterwards.  To  do  the  work  at  hand 
— to  keep  busy — keep  looking  for  a 
job.  The  time  will  pass  so  rapidly 
and  profitably,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  complain  of — for  certainly  noth¬ 
ing  breeds  discontent  quicker  than 
idleness. 

4.  Remember  Lot’s  wife — and 
keep  looking  always  ahead.  Retail¬ 
ing  today,  more  than  any  other  pro¬ 
fession,  is  already  too  full  of 
“pillars  of  salt”  who  were  too  great¬ 
ly  interested  in  last  year’s  figures 
— not  sufficiently  in  tomorrow’s  pos¬ 
sibilities. 


Interlude 

The  Buyer  Addresses  the  Audience 


Note  the  new  Convention  dates — January  16  to  20 
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Many  department  stores  are 

REDUCING  ACCOUNTING  EXPENSE 
STILL  FURTHER 


In  determining  whether  further  accounting  economies 
are  possible,  many  accounting  executives  have  found  it 
profitable  to  consult  with  Burroughs. 

First,  because  Burroughs  has  made  an  intensive  study  of 
department  store  accounting  problems,  especially  with 
respect  to  meeting  present-day  conditions. 

Second,  because  Burroughs  provides  a  full  line  of  fast, 
dependable  machines  especially  designed  for  department 
store  accounting . . .  including  many  new  machines  and  new 
feamres  which  bring  even  greater  speed,  simplicity  and 
economy  to  nearly  every  phase  of  the  work. 

The  Burroughs  representative  in  your  city  will  be  glad 
to  explain  these  new  developments  .  .  .  and  show  you  how 
Burroughs  is  assisting  other  department  stores  the  country 
over  save  time  and  money  on  all  kinds  of  figuring,  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting  jobs. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
lis  many  automatic  features  make  it  the  popular 
machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for  postinjc.  in  one 
operation,  combinations  of  records  requirins 
typewritten  description. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in  stores  for 
all  bookkeepins  not  requirins  typeaeritten 
description.  Posts  combinations  of  related 
records  in  one  operation. 


DENVER  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY— DENVER 

Denver  Dry  Goods  Company  uses  Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping 
Machine,  Burroughs  Automatic  Bookkeeping  Machine  and  various  styles  of 
Burroughs  Adding  Machines  to  handle  a  wide  variety  of  work,  including 
accounts  receivable,  purchase  and  payment  records,  daily  sales  records  by 
clerks  and  departments,  and  general  adding  and  listing. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR 
A  liaht  key  touch  actuates  the  motor  .  .  .  and 
the  motor  insuntly  completes  the  operation,  each 
key  resisterina  its  full  value  on  the  dials. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 

Adds  two  sets  of  fisures  at  one  time  and  provides 
a  separate  total  of  each  set;  adds  sroups  of  fiaurcs. 
fnrnishina  a  total  of  each  froap  and  a  arand  total 
of  group  tottb  without  reUsdns. 
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5.  No  alibis — and  no  “buck-pass¬ 
ing.”  To  do  the  work  at  hand  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  when  asked,  and 
then  take  a  “trimming”  if  necessary 
when  that  “best”  didn’t  measure  up. 

6.  To  Ijecome  more  “customer¬ 
conscious.”  Realizing  that  our  veiy* 
existence  depends  more  and  more 
upon  our  making  a  greater  effort  to 
serve  Madam  Public  l)ttter.  Match¬ 
ing  what  we  know  to  be  first  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise  with  real  first  cjual- 
ity  salesmanship  and  service. 

7.  Making  the  liest  of  unfortu¬ 
nate,  but  unavoidable  situations ; 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  half¬ 
days  or  more  off ;  making  good  use 
of  otherwise  idle  time  to  boost  the 
store ;  secure  additional  business  for 
our  own  department  from  among 
friends  and  acquaintances.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  my  girls,  attending  a 
bridge  tea  on  her  afternoon  off, 
came  in  the  next  morning  with 
orders  for  four  dresses  from  friends 
who  had  admired  the  one  she  had 
wisely  worn  for  the  occasion. 

This  last  point  was  given  particu¬ 
lar  impetus  by  a  store-wide  contest, 
among  all  store  employees,  to  sell 
electric  refrigerators.  Prizes  were 
offered  in  the  form  of  four  nation¬ 
ally  known  makes  of  refrigerators, 
to  l)e  given  to  those  employees  who 
should  send  in  the  largest  numl)er  of 
prospects — whether  a  sale  resulted 
or  not.  Additional  cash  bonuses 
were  given  in  every  case  where  a 
sale  did  result.  This  contest  not  only 
brought  a  tremendous  increase  in 
business  for  the  refrigerator  depart¬ 
ment,  but  brought  many  customers 
to  other  departments  as  well,  besides 
having  a  splendid  effect  on  the 
morale  of  the  entire  organization. 

I  mention  these  seven  cardinal 
virtues,  not  as  a  sure  cure  for  the 
many  ills  besetting  retailing  today 
As  I  said  before,  they  are  all  very 
elementary — so  elementary,  in  fact, 
that  they  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
However,  anything  which  will  in  the 
least  measure  ease  the  situation  a 
bit.  is  certainly  worth  i*  trial.  We 
gave  them  a  thorough  trial  in  our 
department.  In  addition,  my  girls 
entered  into  the  refrigerator  contest 
with  keen  interest.  We  invite  you 
now  to  ])ay  another  visit  to  our  de¬ 
partment — say  two  or  three  months 
later.  Do  you  think  the  situation 
has  improved? 

See  for  yourself ! ! ! 

SCENE  II. 

(all  three  salespeople  busily 
arranging  stock) 

3rd  5".  P. :  “What  a  day  I  had  yes¬ 
terday — five  prospects  for  the  re¬ 
frigeration  contest  and  boy,  did 
I  work.” 
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2uii  S.  P. :  "(!)h,  you  had  not  letter 
start  l)ragging  so  soon.  I  have 
a  day  olf  tomorrow  and  you 
should  see  the  list  of  prospects  i 
have  in  my  book.” 

3rd  6'.  P. :  “Oh  yeah,  and  what  am 
I  supposed  to  say  now?  W’ell,  you 
bring  them  in  first — seeing  is  be¬ 
lieving.” 

(buyer  enters) 

Buyer:  "Why  all  the  enthusiasm 
this  morning?  You  must  have  ail 
had  a  good  night  last  night.” 

3rd  Y.  P.:  "1  was  ju.st  telling  the 
girls  alH)ut  the  i)rospects  I  have 
for  the  contest.  I’m  going  to  wit: 
that  refrigerator  or  know  the 
reason  why.” 

Buyer:  “That’s  the  way  I  like  to 
hear  you  talk.” 

Df  S.  P. :  “Oh,  Mr.  Palmer,  I  got 
rid  of  a  lot  of  the  slow  moving 
merchandise  yesterday.  All  we 
needed  for  that  was  a  few  more 
displays  and  a  little  push.” 

2nd  S.  P.:  “I  sold  those  two  blue 
suits  that  we  thought  we  wf)uld 
never  get  out  of  the  department.” 
Buyer:  “Great!  Shows  some  inter¬ 
est.” 

(floorman  enters) 

Floorman :  "Good  morning,  Mr. 

Palmer.  Good  morning,  girls.” 
Buyer:  “Well,  Mr.  Dunn,  service 
seems  to  be  improved  a  lot  here 
lately.  Everyone  seem  to  be  alive.” 
Floorman :  “Thanks.  Mr.  Palmer. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  cooperat¬ 
ing.” 

Buyer:  “By  the  way,  there’s  some 
new  merchandise  in.” 

(exit  buyer) 

Df  S.  P. :  “Oh.  Mr.  Dunn,  is  it 
true  that  we’re  going  to  be  f)pen 
Saturday  nights?” 

Floorman :  “Of  course,  you  know 
Miss  Haines,  if  any  such  decision 
had  been  readied  the  management 
would  have  given  you  immediate 
notice  and  no  such  announcement 
has  lieen  made.” 

3rd  S.  P. :  “Well — that’s  a  relief 
and  say.  do  you  know  that  cus¬ 
tomers  seem  easier  to  please  late¬ 
ly.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  I  or  the 
merchandise?” 

2nd  S.  P. :  “Speaking  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  I  thought  up  a  new  way  of 
showing  those  riding  togs.  Let’s 
go  and  see  what  you  think  of  it 
before  I  ask  Mr.  Palmer.” 

(all  three  start  toward  exit, 
but  3rd  S.  P.  stops  as  floor- 
man  calls) 

Floorman:  “Just  a  moment.  Miss 
McCann.  I  noticed  on  the  last 
sales  report  that  your  credits  art 
reduced  about  50  per  cent.  Now 
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that's  fine.  It  goes  to  show  what  ‘ 
we  can  do  if  we  try;  but  now  you 
mustn’t  get  careless,  you  must 
keep  after  this  right  along  and  I 
think  you  will.” 

3rd  S.  P..  "Yes,  I  know  it,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me  I’ve  been  trying  hard, 
too.  I  think  this  new  merchandise 
is  marvelous — so  attractive  and 
such  good  value.  You  can't  lilame 
customers  for  lieing  fussy,  they 
'kuow  good  merchandise  when 
they  see  it  and  they  don’t  want  it 
unless  it  is  good.  It’s  a  big  tbrill 
1o  make  a  sale  now-a-days  — 
everyone  appreciates  so  much 
what  you  do  for  them.” 

(buyer  enters  with  new  mer¬ 
chandise;  1st  and  2nd  sales¬ 
persons  follow  him  in) 

Buyer:  "Well,  girls,  here’s  .some 
new  merchandise  for  you  to  put 
your  efforts  l)ehind  and  sell  to 
the  public.  And  did  you  ever  see 
such  quality  and  material  and  for 
so  little,  too?  Play  it  up  well, 
make  an  attractive  display  and 
you  won’t  go  wrong.” 

Lvt  .S’.  P. :  “That’s  the  last  word  in 
sj)orts  togs.” 

2nd  S.  P. :  “Won’t  it  be  fun  to  dis¬ 
play  that!” 

3rd  A.  P. :  “I’ll  say,  I  can  hardly 
resist  it  myself.” 

Floorman:  "Well,  that  will  just 
walk  out  of  the  department.” 
(floorman  and  buyer  exit  as 
2nd  customer  enters) 

2nd  Customer:  “Do  you  have  this  in 
blue  ?” 

D/  S.  P. :  “Yes,  indeed.  Right  over 
here.  Isn’t  it  a  charming  style?” 
(exits  with  customer) 

3rd  Y.  P. :  “Did  you  notice  how 
much  brighter  and  pleasanter 
Miss  Haines  is  with  the  custom¬ 
ers.  She  acts  as  if  she  really  en¬ 
joyed  it  now — while  before  she 
acted  bored  to  death.” 

2nd  Y.  P. :  “Oh,  everyone  seems  to 
have  brightened  up  and  l)e  easier 
to  get  along  with.” 

3rd  Y.  P. :  “1  don’t  know  why  it  is, 
but  I  seem  to  have  stopped  crepe¬ 
hanging.  Maybe  it’s  because  I 
don’t  have  time  now  that  we  re  all 
trying  so  hard  to  help  Mr.  Palmer 
])Ut  his  department  across.” 

2nd  Y.  P.:.  “Yes,  and  it’s  worth 
working  for.” 

3rd  .S'.  P.:  “And  there  is  a  custom¬ 
er.  Now  watch  me — I’ll  match 
our  merchandise  with  1932  qual¬ 
ity  salesmanship.” 

(exits  right  towards  custo¬ 
mer) 

( 2nd  S.  P.  looks  up  and  sees 
a  customer  at  left  and  starts 
towards  her  with  a  smile) 
Curtain 
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{Continued  from  page  860) 


oi  salesiKJople  ?  Does  it  involve  a 
training  program  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  department  store? 
Would  it  prove  effective  in  a  small 
citv,  medium-size  city,  or  the  metro¬ 
politan  area?  If  adopted,  how  are 
our  sales  territories  to  lx;  allocated 
and  how  should  outside  salespeople 
be  compensated?  The  procedure  in 
this  problem  is  a  variable  factor  and 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  Joint  Committee  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  best  methods  in  use,  with 
a  view  to  showing  how  they  may  be 
applied  to  stores  in  cities  of  various 
sizes  with  a  proportionate  difference 
in  volume. 

It  is,  i^erhaps,  fair  to  say  that  the 
facilities  of  sales  training  are  least 
adequate  in  the  Electrical  Appliance 
division.  The  element  of  newness, 
the  technical  features,  and  expand¬ 
ing  use  of  electricity,  prove  compli¬ 
cating  factors.  To  l)e  certain,  sales 
training  courses  are  available  and 
trade  publications  provide  adequate 
literature  on  appliances.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  many  of  these  courses  and 
much  of  this  literature  is  geared  to 
a  type  of  distribution  which  is  on 
the  wane  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
no  educational  material  exists  for 
the  large  department  stores.  After 
thoroughly  analyzing  the  existing 


materials,  the  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee  proposes  to  de¬ 
velop  both  sales  and  advertising  ma¬ 
terials  which  will  fit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  department  stores  and 
other  retail  store  tyi^es. 

Advertising  and  selling  as  a  store 
management  jiroblem  cannot  lx;  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  need  for  cooperative 
selling  and  cooperative  displays. 
It  has  been  found  that  cooperative 
displays  and  cooperative  selling 
campaigns  have  greatly  stimulated 
the  sales  of  individual  stores.  These 
cooix;rative  plans  can  l)e  extended 
not  alone  among  retail  groups  but 
between  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers. 

Although  there  are  many  figures 
of  national  significance  concerning 
the  market  for  household  electrical 
appliances,  figures  for  individual 
cities  and  towns  have  not  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
of  practical  use  to  retail  distribu¬ 
tors.  This  presents  an  enviable  op¬ 
portunity  for  practical  cooperation. 
The  retailer  should  know  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wired  homes  and  the  number 
of  homes  which  are  properly  wired 
for  the  use  of  appliances.  He  should 
also  know  the  number  of  appliances 
now  in  use,  with  a  view  to  determ¬ 
ining  the  probable  replacement 


market,  as  well  as  the  market  for 
new  purchases.  Facts  regarding  his 
market  as  conditioned  by  income, 
home  ownership,  and  occupation 
should  prove  desirable.  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  new  markets 
must  come  from  those  within  the 
lower  income  brackets.  What  will 
l)e  the  effect  of  these  local  market 
factors  upon  methods  of  merchan¬ 
dising?  The  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee  addresses  itself 
to  this  problem,  not  alone  to  discov¬ 
er  these  market  facts,  but  to  reveal 
in  a  concrete  manner  how  the  re¬ 
tailer  may  make  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  in  his  merchandising  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  above  review  has  emphasized 
some  of  the  immediate  problems 
confronting  the  retailing  of  electri¬ 
cal  appliances.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  store  management  prob¬ 
lems,  for  example — should  the  house 
furnishing  buyer  act  as  an  appliance 
buyer  or  should  there  be  a  separate 
appliance  department  merchandised 
by  a  separate  manager  and  buyer? 
What  markup  should  be  maintained? 
What  is  the  necessary  rate  of  turn¬ 
over  among  the  various  appliances? 
Where  should  the  appliance  depart¬ 
ment  be  located  within  the  store? 
Should  the  store  consider  the 
leased  section  as  an  avenue  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  merchandising  ? 
These  and  other  retail  management 


TABLE  III** 

MECHANICAL  REFRIGERATOR  INSTALLMENT  SALES  DAT.\  IN  FURNITURE  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


1 

Store  Codes 

Total  j 
Price 

T  rade-in 
Allowance* 

Down  Payment  | 
Incl.  Trade-in 

Balance  i 
due  ' 
(Not  incl.l 
Carrying  | 
Charge) 

Carrying 
Charge  i 

Number 

of 

Months 
to  Pay 

Effectiic 
Interest 
Rate  on 
Decreas¬ 
ing 

Balance 

Value 

%  of 
Total 
Price 

1 

Amount  | 

%  of 
Total 
Price 

1 

I 

Amount 

%  of 
Balance 
Due 

Department  Stores 

1 

1  . 

$275.00 

O 

0 

$25.00 

9.09 

$250.00 

-  ! 

— 

8 

— 

2  . 

275.00 

$25.00 

9.09 

80.00 

29.09  1 

195.00  : 

$22.00 

11.28  i 

18 

14.25 

3  . 

240.00 

_  1 

— 

12.00 

5.00  ! 

228.00  1 

14,40 

6.32  ^ 

24 

6.07 

4  . 

225.00 

o  i 

O 

50.00  1 

22.00 

175.00 

D 

O 

18 

O 

5  . 

208.50 

O  ! 

0 

20.00 

9.59  . 

188.50 

10.43 

5.53 

10 

12.07 

6  . . 

200.00 

0 

O  1 

10.00 

5.00 

190.0C 

1  12.00 

6.32 

10 

7.98 

7  . 

190.00 

15.00 

7.89 

175.00 

11.40 

6.51 

12 

12.02 

8  . 

159.00 

0 

o 

15.00 

i  9.43 

144.00 

10.00 

6.94 

10 

,  15.14 

9  . t. 

155.00 

0 

o 

7.50 

1  4.84 

147.50 

14.00 

9.49 

18 

11.99 

Middle-group  average . 

212.70 

—  ' 

— 

17.40 

8.20 

184.70 

11.96 

6.52 

1 

15 

11.02 

Furniture  Stores 

1  . 

286.75 

15.50 

5.41 

78.85 

25.41 

!  213.90 

20.00 

9.35 

18 

11.81 

2  ! 

267.00 

25.00 

9.36 

35.00 

13.11 

232.00 

;  30.00 

12.93 

24 

12.41 

3  . 

250.00 

0 

1  O 

25.00 

10.00 

225.00 

17.50 

7.78 

18 

j  9.83 

4  . 

i  250.00 

25.00 

10.00 

50.00 

20.00 

200.00 

,  12.50 

6.25 

12 

i  11.54 

5  . 

250.00 

0 

O 

50.00 

20.00 

200.00 

15.00 

7.50 

:  12 

13.85 

6 . 

200.00 

10.00 

.  5.00 

25.00 

12.50 

175.00 

i  15.00 

8.57 

15 

12.86 

7  . 

190.00 

10.00 

:  5.26 

20.00 

10.53 

170.00 

19.00 

11,18 

18 

14.12 

8 . 

187.50 

1  0 

O 

'  18.75 

10.00 

168.75 

15.00 

8.89 

18 

11.23 

9 . 

150.00 

0 

0 

i  10.00 

6.67 

140.00 

0 

O 

j  12 

I  0 

10  . 

150.00 

15.00 

10.00 

i  25.00 

16.67 

125  00 

9.00 

7.20 

12 

13.29 

Middle-group  average . 

221.25 

16.75 

7.51 

i  30.00 

13.80 

187.95 

!  15.67 

8.22 

15 

12.19 

*  Trade-in  allowance  averages  include  only  reports  indicating  the  giving  of  some  allowance.  All  “O”  reports  are  excluded  from 
the  average  of  this  item.  —  No  report  on  this  item.  O  Not  used  in  this  store. 
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problems  are  to  be  developed  in  the 
electrical  appliance  merchandising 
manual  of  the  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dising  Joint  Committee. 

Distribution  Problems 

In  addition  to  the  store  manage¬ 
ment  problems  reviewed  above,  there 
are  certain  broad  distribution  prob¬ 
lems  which  should  be  mentioned. 
These  deal  with  consumer  satisfac¬ 
tion,  coordination,  specialization, 
stabilization,  and  cooperation. 

Consumer  Satisfaction 

In  the  sequence  of  electrical  mer¬ 
chandising  events,  it  would  seem 
that  consumers  were  made  for  mer¬ 
chandising  rather  than  merchandis¬ 
ing  for  consumers.  Consumer  de¬ 
mand,  or  to  put  it  more  properly, 
consumer  desire,  is  the  axis  about 
which  sales  results  revolve.  Hence, 
the  essential  factor  in  all  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  is  the  consumer. 
The  public  must  be  served  and  the 
best  consumer  service  in  the  electri¬ 
cal  appliance  field  can  come  only 
through  a  united  industry  composed 
of  central  stations,  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers  and  all  retail 
distributors. 

This  consumer  interest  is  especi¬ 
ally  sensitive  when  applied  to  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  merchandising.  It 
transcends  the  whole  matrix  of  rate 
structure  because  there  is  a  direct 
relation  between  rates  and  the  sale 
of  appliances. 

What  are  the  points  of  consumer 
contact?  Consumers  demand  stand¬ 
ard,  tested  merchandise;  they  de¬ 
mand  variety,  style,  service,  repair, 
installation,  information  preliminary 
to  buying,  fair  price  policies,  con¬ 
venient  methods  of  payment,  ade¬ 
quate  merchandising  facilities,  main¬ 
tenance  of  continuous  contact  with 
dealers  and  honest  and  reputable 
dealers. 

Coordination 

Coordination  refers  to  that  aspect 
of  sales  strategy  which  seeks  to 
align  the  competitive  forces  of  mer¬ 
chandising  into  that  common  object¬ 
ive  “serving  the  market.”  Coordin¬ 
ation  alone  offers  a  great  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  satisfactory  dealer  relations 
and  one  has  only  to  review  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  electrical  refrigeration 
bureau  to  realize  the  vitality  of  this 
factor.  Obviously,  knowledge  of  the 
prodiKt  and  the  market  and  the 
willingness  to  coordinate  are  basic. 
True  coordination  should  prove 
more  effective  in  producing  endur¬ 
ing  retailer  relations  than  any  single 


factor.  This  is  not  a  catch  word 
nor  slogan.  It  must  proceed  from 
marketing  facts  and  it  involves  most 
careful  planning  and  execution. 
Market  planning  has  been  conspicu¬ 
ously  absent  in  retail  distribution.  In 
this  instance,  the  electrical  leagues 
should  prove  a  most  able  ally.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  coor¬ 
dinated  selling  programs  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  many  appliances,  even 
down  to  the  smaller  domestic  ap¬ 
pliances.  As  a  practical  matter  coor¬ 
dination  involves:  (1)  selling  the 
campaign  or  plan  to  the  sales  force ; 
(2)  selling  the  campaign  to  the 
dealer;  (3)  securing  the  dealer  co¬ 
operation;  (4)  producing  local  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion;  (5) 
maintaining  a  continuous  research 
into  the  facts  of  the  campaign,  and 
(6)  a  continuous  study  of  market 
trends  to  anticipate  any  modification 
of  campaign  plans.  Market  facts  in 
the  past  have  been  of  such  a  cross- 
section  variety  as  to  render  them 
almost  valueless  after  collection. 

S  pecialization 

Although  it  is  almost  axiomatic 
that  the  nature  of  the  product  de¬ 
termines  not  alone  the  market,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  market  meth¬ 
ods,  this  axiom  has  for  the  time 
lieen  disregarded.  One  is  inclined  to 
suspect  that  many  so-called  trade 
difficulties  arise  from  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  product  analysis  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram.  Hence,  the  principle  of  spec¬ 
ialization  is  introduced  at  this  point 
and,  as  such,  emphasizes  the  need 
for  specialized  merchandising  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  distribution  of  electrical 
appliances.  The  department  store 
operator  is  apt  to  be  dry-goods  con¬ 
scious  and  other  store  types  are  apt 
to  think  in  terms  far  too  restricted 
for  electrical  appliance  merchandis¬ 
ing. 

Thus,  we  find  the  need  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  specialized  merchandising 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
product  and  the  market.  Financing, 
selling,  servicing,  repair,  and  dis¬ 
play  must  all  bow  to  this  requisite. 

Stabilization 

Under  our  present  system  it  is 
doubtful  if  complete  stabilization 
could  be  achieved — for  that  matter, 
such  a  degree  of  stabilization  may 
not  prove  desirable.  However,  there 
are  several  elements  of  stabilization 
which  must  be  achieved  if  profit¬ 
able  and  fair  merchandising  is  to  be 
attained.  These  are:  (1)  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unfair  trade  practices;  (2) 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  costs  of 


distributing  electrical  appliances— 
preferably,  by  commodity  group¬ 
ings  rather  than  retail  types;  (with 
all  of  bur  marketing  studies  we  are 
sadly  in  need  of  this  type  of  infor¬ 
mation)  ;  (3)  some  plan  whereby 
consumers  can  be  certain  that  they 
are  purchasing  standard  products; 
(4)  the  elimination  of  uneconomic 
price  policies;  (5)  continuous  pro¬ 
motion  of  electrical  appliances;  (6) 
the  development  of  a  better  plan  of 
dealer  selection.  In  the  quest  for 
markets,  dealer  selection  is  often 
overlooked,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  a  number  of  “cafeteria  mer¬ 
chandisers.”  In  some  areas  this  has 
l)ecome  a  “racket”  and,  as  such,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  flow  of  sub-standard 
merchandise.  Responsibility  in  these 
cases  is  industry  wide  and  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  distributor  type. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  T.  K. 
Quinn,  Vice  President,  General 
Electric  Company,  had  in  mind  the 
matter  of  merchandising  stabiliza¬ 
tion  when  he  said : 

“Tlie  kind  of  selling  plan  and  distri¬ 
bution  method  employed  should  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  article  in  question  .  .  . 
in  the  electrical  appliance  field  we  have 
some  purely  demand  or  convenience  type 
articles,  but  at  the  other  extreme  we 
have  distinct  specialties  requiring  inten¬ 
sive  rather  than  extensive  selling.  From 
the  standpoint  of  required  marketing 
method  the  electric  refrigerator  is  more 
like  a  piano  or  an  automobile  than  it  is 
like  a  Mazda  lamp.  Yet  we  actually  see 
continued  efforts  made  to  ignore  these 
economic  considerations  within  the  indus¬ 
try  and  to  attempt  sales  of  all  appliances 
in  exactly  the  same  way  or,  what  is 
worse,  to  treat  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  an  electric  iron  as  though  it  was  a 
washer  or  a  range  or  a  cleaner.” 

Cooperation 

Much  has  been  said  concerning 
cooperation  in  the  merchandising  of 
appliances  and  the  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  Joint  Committee  has 
played  a  responsible  part  in  many 
of  the  cooperative  plans  which  have 
been  developed.  Quite  significant  to 
the  department  store  field  is  a  plan 
of  the  New. York  Edison  Company, 
outlined  to  members  of  the  Electri¬ 
cal  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 
at  a  meeting  held  July  13,  1932.  It 
is  felt  that  the  basic  principles  of 
this  plan  may  prove  a  pattern  for 
cooperative  procedure  throughout 
the  entire  country.  In  a  general  way, 
the  program  of  the  New  York  Edi¬ 
son  Company  emphasizes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points: 

1.  The  New  York  Edison  Company 
is  interested  in  the  maximum  use 
of  devices  which  increase  ener¬ 
gy  sales. 

2.  As  far  as  possible.  New  York 
Edison  Company  prefers  that 
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the  distribution  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  to  consumers  be  through 
distribution  channels  outside  of 
the  company.- 

3.  As  far  as  possible,  company 
promotion  of  devices  will  be  cor¬ 
related  in  advance  of  selling  by 
department  stores  and  other 
dealers. 

4.  The  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  will  be  directed  function¬ 
ally  to  encourage  the  use  of 
electrical  devices  rather  than 
specifically  to  exploit  any  given 
manufacturer  or  style,  except  in 
cases  where  adjustment  is  nec¬ 
essary  because  of  manufacturer 
promoted  campaigns. 

5.  Display  rooms  will  be  maintained 
for  stimulating  an  interest  in 
electrical  conveniences,  rather 
than  show  rooms  providing  out¬ 
put. 

6.  The  company  will  demonstrate 
a  plurality  of  makes  of  any  de¬ 
vice  and  will  endeavor  to  show 
a  range  of  each  device  suitable 
to  various  purses. 

7.  Subject  to  the  criterion  of  safety 
and  dependability,  preference 
will  be  given  to  the  sale  of  ap¬ 
pliances  having  a  low  retail 
price. 

8.  Deferred  payment  selling  is  dis¬ 
continued  except  that  on  recom¬ 
mendation  showing  the  necessity 
therefor.  Generally  no  deferred 
payments  will  be  granted  on  de¬ 


vices  selling  below  the  $10.00  on 
portable  lamps  or  radios  or  on 
appliances  having  a  limited 
probable  market. 

9.  Door  to  door  selling  may  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  company  execu¬ 
tives  on  recommendations  show¬ 
ing  the  special  necessity ;  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  not  desired. 

10.  New  York  Edison  Company  will 
sell  only  devices  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  as  being  free  from  elec¬ 
trical  or  other  hazards. 

1 1.  While  as  a  matter  of  conveni¬ 
ence  or  of  interest  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  devices  having  only  a 
novelty  character  may  be  demon¬ 
strated  or  sold,  promotion  of 
such  devices  will  be  vigorously 
limited.  In  a  similar  manner 
some  devices  may  be  sold,  the 
use  of  which  by  the  customer 
will  be  only  occasional  or  of 
short  duration,  promotion  of 
such  devices  will  be  vigorously 
limited.  Again,  devices  having  a 
limited  possible  market  may  be 
sold  although  promotion  of  such 
articles  will  be  limited. 

12.  The  general  and  essentially  in¬ 
terrelated  sales  promotion  meth¬ 
ods  and  sales  promotion  object¬ 
ives  of  the  company  shall  be  un¬ 
der  a  coordinated  program  leav¬ 
ing  the  maximum  of  detail  to 
local  initiative. 

The  points  outlined  above  are  in 

harmony  with  principles  previously 


set  up  by  the  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  these  specific 
points  may  assume  basic  importance 
as  a  model  of  cooperative  proced¬ 
ure. 


Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee  a  Service  Committee 

During  the  past  twelve  months 
the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee  has  functioned  to  pro¬ 
mote  effective  trade  relations  be¬ 
tween  utilities  and  retailers.  It  has 
developed  a  niunber  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  studies,  summaries  of  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  It  now  looks  forward 
to  the  completion  of  its  service  ob¬ 
ligations  to  department  stores  and 
other  interested  trade  groups  by  the 
preparation  of  a  report  which  will 
give  emphasis  to  way  and  means  of 
improving  merchandising  proced¬ 
ure. 


(4)  The  following  articles  dealing  with  the 
Electrical  Appliance  Merchandising  have 
been  publishM  in  Thb  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association: 
"Electrical  Appliance  Distribution”,  Feb* 
ruary,  1932,  Bulletin. 

"Department  Store  Merchandising  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Goods”,  March,  1932,  Bulletin. 
"Dynamic  Displays  of  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dise”,  April,  1932,  Bulletin. 

"Our  Shifting  Channels  of  Distribution”, 
May,  1932,  Bulletin. 

"Utility  Merchandising  in  152  Cities”, 
June,  1932,  Bulletin. 

"Business  Statesmanship  in  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising”,  July,  1932,  Bulletin. 
“Consumer  Demand  for  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ances”,  August,  1932,  Bulletin. 


Hotel  Lincoln 

44th-45th  Streets — 8th  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


1400  ROOMS 
Baths 
Radios 
Servidors 


< FIRST  A  VISITOrV 
THEN  A  FRIEND  \ 
AND  BOOSTER  / 


Single 

$3.00— $3.50— $4.00 
Double 

$4.00— $5.00— $6.00 


Spacious 

Sample 

Rooms 


Luxurious 

Suites 
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Insurance  Against  Loss  ' 
Through  Acts  of  Dishonesty 

(Continued  from  page  880) 
and  the  circumstances  attending 
them,  as  well  as  of  the  relative  costs 
of  the  two  forms,  the  important 
point  is  to  see  that  the  total  amount 
collectible  is  sufficient  to  cover  any 
loss  that  can  reasonably  occur — in 
short,  to  regard  fidelity  insurance 
as  protection  against  a  catastrophe. 

Commercial  Blanket 

1.  Liability  limited  to  “An  amount 

not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 

$ . . 

2.  No  greater  amount  recoverable 
where  two  or  more  persons  are 
involved  in  loss  than  if  only  one 
is  so  involved. 

3.  Automatic  reinstatement  of 
amount  paid,  but  only  as  to 
losses  occurrittfi  thereafter. 

4.  No  automatic  coverage  on  em¬ 
ployees  “taken  into  the  service 
of  the  employer  through  merger 
or  consolidation  with  some  other 
concern.” 

5.  Bond  is  excess  only  over  other 
fidelity  suretyship  considered  in 
determining  premium. 

6.  Bond  contributes  only  pro-rata 
with  other  bonds  or  other  forms 
of  coverage  applicable  to  loss. 

7.  Bond  excludes  any  employee 
known  to  employer  to  have 
“committed  any  fraudulent  or 
dishonest  act  in  any  positon  in 
the  service  of  the  Employer  or 
otherwise.” 

Excess  Bonds 

As  the  term  implies,  an  excess 
bond  is  designed  to  protect  against 
losses  in  excess  of  those  covered  by 
primary  insurance.  Such  bonds  are 
written  in  connection  with  all  forms 
of  primary  bonds.  Individual, 
Blanket  and  Position.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  Primary  and  Excess  are 
issued  by  the  same  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  ;  in  others,  the  Excess  Bond  is 
issued  by  insurance  organizations, 
such  as  Lloyd’s,  London,  specializ¬ 
ing  on  catastrophe  hazards,  having 
no  facilities  for  handling  small 
claims  economically  and,  frequently, 
operating  as  non-admitted  compan¬ 
ies.  As  a  rule  the  rates  in  such  or¬ 
ganizations  are  lower  than  in  com¬ 
panies  doing  a  general  business. 

Excess  Bonds  almost  invariably 
refer  to  a  Primary  Bond.  Such 
reference  may  be  general,  simply 
stating  that  there  shall  be  Primary 
insurance  in  a  Surety  Company 
licensed  in  the  State  in  which  the 
employer’s  business  is  located,  or 
specific,  quoting  name  of  company 
carrying  the  primary  insurance,  and 
even  the  policy  number.  In  view 
of  this,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
two  bonds  harmonize  and  that  no 


change  be  made  in  either  without 
considering  what  changes,  if  any, 
should  be  made  in  the  other. 

In  most  instances  where  the  in¬ 
sured  first  decides  to  take  an  Ex¬ 
cess  Bond,  a  material  reduction  is 
made  in  the  amount  of  the  Primary 
Bond  in  total  and  as  to  any  position 
or  individual  named  in  the  schedule 
of  the  Primary  Bond.  Obviously 
this  is  the  logical  course  to  pursue 
under  ordinary'  circumstances ;  es- 

Blanket  Position  Bond 

1.  Liability  limited  to  “The  amount 

of  indemnity  on  each  of  such 
Employees  being  $ .  , 

2.  Maximum  liability  assumed  is 
amount  stipulated  in  bond  for 
each  employee  known  to  have 
been  involvetl. 

3.  No  provision  made  or  needed. 
Bond  terminates  only  as  to  em¬ 
ployee  causing  loss. 

4.  .\utomatic  coverage  on  such 
employees. 


Excess  Bond  covering  blanket  over 
all  employees  is  available  as  to  any 
one  employee  or  any  group  of  etn- 
ployets,  the  Surety  Company’s  max¬ 
imum  possible  liability  is  the  amount 
stipulated  in  the  bond,  and  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  Blanket  Positioa 
Bond,  such  amount  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  employees  under 
bond.  Failure  to  understand  this  is 
certain  to  lead  to  under-insurance 
and  consequent  disappointment  in 
case  of  a  heavy  loss.  To  illustrate: 

A  Position  Schedule  Bond  is  is¬ 
sued  on — 


5.  No  excess  unless  stipulated  ui 
Excess  Indemnity  Endorsement. 

6.  No  contribution  limitation. 


7.  No  such  exclusion. 


I^ecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
saving  in  premium  under  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Bond  will  be  a  partial  off-set 
to  the  premium  under  the  Excess 
Bond.  In  order  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
sured  from  reducing  the  amount  of 
primary  insurance  carried  before  the 
inception  of  the  excess  insurance, 
some  Surety  Companies  are  now  in¬ 
serting  the  following  clause  in  their 
Excess  Bonds : 

“It  is  warranted  that  no  reduc¬ 
tions  have  been  made  in  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Bonds  carried  immediately 
prior  to  the  inception  of  this  Excess 
Insurance.” 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
clause  is  not  satisfactorily  worded, 
a  warranty  of  this  kind  is  extremely 
dangerous.  An  assured  finding  same 
in  any  Excess  Bond,  will  do  well  to 
make  certain  that  there  was  no  re¬ 
duction  in  the  amount  of  insurance 
under  his  Primary  Bond  “immedi¬ 
ately”  prior  to  the  inception  of  his 
Excess  Bond. 

Such  a  warranty  has  no  place  in 
the  Bond ;  its  proper  place  is  in  the 
Employers’  Statement,  where  its  in¬ 
clusion  as  a  warranty  clause  cannot 
be  properly  objected  to  by  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  the  insurance. 

While  the  amount  named  in  an 


4  Cashiers 

5  .Accountants 
5  Collectors 

11)  Salesmen 


$25,000  each  $100,000 

20.(K)0  ••  KKMhki 

10,000  ••  .50.(X)0 

5,000  “  50.(X)0 

$300v).('00 


The  Surety  Company’s  limit  of 
liability  is  $300,000.00,  which 
amount  the  insured  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  recover  should  each  one  of 
these  24  employees  cause  losses 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount 
for  which  he  is  bonded;  whereas  if 
there  were  substituted  for  this  Posi¬ 
tion  Schedule  Bond  a  Primary 
Blanket  Bond  for,  say  $25,000.00 
and  an  Excess  Blanket  Bond  for, 
say  $75,000.00,  the  maximum 
amount  which  the  insured  can  re¬ 
cover  is  $100,000.00.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  if  one  cashier  em¬ 
bezzled  $100,000.00  the  loss  would 
be  covered,  in  full  instead  of  for 
only  one-fourth. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  Ex¬ 
cess  Bond  is  so  worded  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  it  covers  so  much  of 
the  net  loss  as  exceeds  the  amount 
specifically  set  forth  in  the  Primary 
Insurance  and  that  failure  to  re¬ 
cover  under  the  Primary  Insurance 
shall  not  impair  any  right  to  recover 
under  the  Excess  Insurance.  As 
stated  by  Judge  Hand  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals ; 
“To  require  an  absolute  collection 
of  the  Primary  Insurance  to  its  full 
limit  would  in  many,  if  not  in  most, 
cases  involve  delay,  promote  litiga¬ 
tion  and  prevent  an  adjustment  of 
disputes.” 

In  conclusion,  may  I  make  the 
suggestion :  Because  of  the  many 
serious  complications  which  may 
arise  after  the  discovery  a  loss 
through  some  act  of  dishonesty,  it 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
employer  will  find  it  necessary  to 
call  his  attorney  into  the  case ;  in 
justice,  therefore,  to  himself,  his 
employer  and  the  attorney,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Insurance  Buyer  to 
consult  such  attorney  and  obtain  his 
approval  of  any  bond,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  has  been  issued  and 
its  exact  terms  can  be  studied. 
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Save 

with  Safety  .  .  .  . 

Skies  are  clearing.  Optimism  is  taking  the  place  of  pessimism.  The  (American) 
Lumhermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  of  Illinois  rejoices  in  this  change  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  hopes  that  it  will  prove  well  founded. 


But  whether  markets  go  up  or  down 
— whether  recovery  comes  now  or 
later — “L-M-C”  protection  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  he  thoroughly  dependable. 

In  this  year  of  trial  for  all  business, 
the  (American)  Lumbermens  Mutual 
Casualty  Company  of  Illinois  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  forge  ahead  along  the  con¬ 
servative  lines  it  has  always  followed. 
The  market  value  of  the  “L-M-C”  in¬ 
vestment  portfolio  increased  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1932.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1932,  cash 
dividends  to  policyholders  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  year  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history.  Net  premium  income 
increased  5.4%. 

In  ever  increasing  numbers,  big  busi¬ 
ness  and  little  business — the  largest 
fleet  owner — the  individual  motorist 
— are  saving  with  safety  on  the  cost  of 
their  Automobile.  Compensation,  and 
other  casualty  insurance  through  the 

“L-M-C”. 

How  about  you? 


U.  S.  Gov*rf>m«nt  bonds 
27A% 


Cash  in  banks 
106% 


First  Mortgago  loons  on 
roal  ostoto  i 

t  \7.9%  i 


Stoto.  county  provirKO  ond 
municipol  bonds 
36% 


How  L-M-C Assets  Are 
Invested 

Conservatism  and  liquidity  have  always 
been  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  in¬ 
vestment  program.  Over  73%  of  our 
invested  assets  are  in  cash.  Government 
and  high-grade  municipal  bonds.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  company  has  prepared  its 
financial  statements  on  an  actual  market 
%alue  basis,  taking  no  advantage  of  the 
privilege  of  using  values  of  June  30,  1931 
or  otherwise. 


(AMERICAN)  LUMBERMENS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  ILLINOIS 


Leading  Illinois  Company 


W orld’s  Greatest  Automobile  Mutual 


JAMES  S.  KEMPER.  President 


Mutual  Insurance  Building 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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village  store  a  social  center,  that 
brought  success  to  the  one-man  busi¬ 
ness  without  the  aid  of  costly  sys¬ 
tems  and  services  ? 

In  these  times,  instead  of  exhaust¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  the  effort  to  think 
of  new  ways  of  inducing  the  custo¬ 
mer  to  spend,  it  might  profit  us 
more  to  study  the  type  of  service 
we  are  giving  to  the  trade  we  al¬ 
ready  have  and  concentrate  on 
making  that  service  cordial,  inter¬ 
ested  and  helpful.  Any  shopper  will 
tell  you  there  are  as  many  in¬ 
different  salespeople  in  the  stores 
today  as  in  more  prosperous 
times ;  some  say  there  are  more. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  workers  desper¬ 
ately  need  their  positions  and  know 
how  easily  they  could  be  replaced 
from  the  waiting  army  of  unem¬ 
ployed.  If  the  inertia  and  unre¬ 
sponsiveness  of  many  salespeople 
could  be  overcome,  more  business 
would  be  gained  from  existing  trade 
and  new  customers  would  be  more 
easily  won. 

Perhaps  what  economists  term 
the  “law  of  diminishing  returns” 
has  taken  this  time  to  assert  itself 
in  relation  to  store  service.  It  be¬ 
gins  to  look  as  if  the  expensive 
system  of  comforts  and  conveni¬ 
ences,  perquisites  and  privileges 
built  up  during  prosperous  periods 
had  over-reached  itself,  costing  too 
much  for  an  adequate  return  to  be 
possible.  This  question  does  not 
arise  concerning  the  kind  of  service 
we  have  been  discussing,  the  kind 
that  calls  for  no  special  budget  yet 
is  of  infinite  value  in  making  cus¬ 
tomers  wish  to  buy  because  mentally 
and  emotionally,  it  puts  them  at 
ease. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  a  passage  in  a  recent 
book,  “The  Tempo  of  Modern 
Life”,  wherein  the  author,  James 
Truslow  Adams,  compares  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  we  Americans  conduct 
our  affairs  with  the  way  our  Eng¬ 
lish  cousins  do  things.  In  England, 
he  says,  “the  contacts  of  life  are 
oiled  by  good  nature  and  courtesy” 
with  the  result  that  “every  human 
contact  whether  with  a  subway 
guard,  a  shop  clerk,  a  taxi-driver  or 
one’s  distir^ished  hostess,  moves  as 
on  a  perfect  bearing.”  And  so,  he 
concludes,  “the  whole  business  of 
daily  life  in  England  instead  of 
wearing  one  to  a  frazzle,  leaves  one 
unfatigued  physically  and  untrou¬ 
bled  mentally.  In  rumiing  a  car,  we 

•Quoted  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Albert  &  Charles  Boni,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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know  well  enough  that  if  we  forget 
the  oil  we  shall  bum  out  the  bear¬ 
ings.  We  Americans  too  often  for¬ 
get  the  oil  in  our  own  daily  con¬ 
tacts  everywhere  and  we  wear  our¬ 
selves  out  without  reason.”* 

The  problem  of  a  relationship 
between  customer  and  salesperson 
that  shall  move  as  if  on  well-oiled 
bearings  is  not  new  to  personnel 
directors,  but  perhaps  the  need  of 
frictionless  operation  has  never  been 
more  keenly  felt  than  now.  If  this 
is  true,  then  how  to  implant  and  de¬ 
velop  the  courteous  feeling  that 
yields  such  satisfying  returns  is  a 
task  to  which  we  should  re-dedicate 
our  energies.  As  a  first  step,  it 
might  be  wise  to  make  a  survey  of 
all  on  the  force  who  meet  the  public. 


Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  881) 

elusions  can  be  agreed  upon  as  to 
what  will  be  helpful  to  all  interests 
and  to  the  public,  such  consensus  of 
opinion  can  be  laid  before  all  of 
these  State  Legislatures  to  assist 
them  in  intelligently  drafting  what¬ 
ever  new  laws  may  be  regarded  as 
necessary  concerning  the  highways. 

The  Committee  representing  the 
railroads  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Railway  Executives,  with 
General  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
as  Chairman.  The  Committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  highway  users  has 
been  constituted  by  the  National 
Highway  Users’  Conference,  and 
the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is 
Alfred  H.  Swayne,  Vice-President 
of  General  Motors  Corporation. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Cunningham,  Professor 
of  Transportation  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  agreed  to  serve  as  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee. 

It  has  been  agreed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Joint  Committee  that, 
pending  their  examination  of  the 
facts  and  their  formulation  of  con¬ 
clusions,  both  sides  will  refrain 
from  urging  or  opposing  specific 
legislation  on  this  subject  for  pre¬ 
sentation  before  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  to  assemble  in  January. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  expect  to  make  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  the  data  which  are 
placed  before  them,  and  in  the  end 
submit  to  the  organizations  they 
represent  their  findings.  But,  more 
than  that,  they  expect  to  serve  in 
a  still  broader  field.  Much  of  the 
factual  material  which  will  be 
placed  before  them  and  the  results 
of  their  study  will  be  made  avail- 

new  Convention  dates — January 
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with  a  view  to  shifting  or  replacing 
any  who  seem  unable  to  grasp  the 
principle  of  interested  and  gracious 
service,  much  less  put  it  into  prac¬ 
tice.  There  is  no  quick  method  by 
which  the  rest  may  be  accomplished 
but  a  good  example  set  by  all  those 
in  authority  is  the  best  prescription 
we  know. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about 
fresh  values  attached  to  old  stan¬ 
dards.  This  would  seem  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  review  and  re-inter- 
pret,  in  the  light  of  present  needs, 
certain  age-old  standards  such  as 
sympathetic  interest,  kindly  feeling, 
graciousness  and  tact,  qualities  that 
always  have  won  friends  and  always 
will  because  of  their  eternal  right¬ 
ness. 


able  to  the  National  Transportation 
Committee,  that  non-partisan  group 
whose  head  is  former  President 
Coolidge. 

Professor  Cunningham,  who  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  representatives 
of  both  groups  as  a  technical  man, 
is  familiar  not  only  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  railways,  with  which  he 
was  at  one  time  identified,  but  also 
with  the  problems  of  the  operators 
of  automotive  equipment.  It  will  be 
his  task  to  correlate  the  data  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  members  of  both  win^s 
of  the  committee  and  to  engage  in 
independent  research.  He  will  have 
as  assistants  men  with  technical 
knowledge  assigned  by  the  railroads 
and  the  highway  users. 

In  selecting  Professor  Cunning¬ 
ham,  one  of  the  country’s  well- 
known  economists,  the  members  of 
the  two  committees  believe  they 
have  set  up  within  their  own  body 
an  office  of  checks  and  balances  that 
will  make  more  certain  the  reaching 
of  unbiased  conclusions.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  Harvard’s 
faculty  since  1916. 

The  group  representing  the  users 
of  the  highways  has  its  authority 
from  the  National  Highway  Users’ 
Conference,  a  recently  organized 
body,  with  headquarters  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  including  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  some  fifty  units. 

Adjustment  of  Differences  Sought 

It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  of 
this  joint  committee  may  be  such 
as  will  receive  the  endorsement  and 
general  support  of  both  fields  of 
transportation.  Its  members  believe 
they  will  be  able  to  effect  an  ami¬ 
cable  adjustment  of  the  prevailing 
differences,  and  that  they  may  open 
the  way  for  fair  and  reasonable 
regulation  of  both  means  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

16  to  20 
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Promoting  the  Store 
{Continued  from  page  901) 
may  use  in  a  supplemental  manner, 
I  f  eel  that  not'  only  the  result-pro¬ 
ducing  characteristics  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  but  its  character  and  prestige 
must  be  considered  fully  in  planning 
the  distribution  of  advertising  space. 
With  smaller  markets  from  which 
to  draw  today,  I  believe  it  is  a 
necessity  to  get  the  greatest  ix)ssi- 
ble  coverage  among  those  people 
whom  we  know  to  have  the  most 
money  to  spend  for  our  merchan¬ 
dise.  Any  present  day  method  of 
planning  must  anticipate  this  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  there  is 
not  only  need  of  restricting  space 
but  of  changing  in  some  degree  the 
distribution  of  space  in  newspapers, 
to  buy  more  or  better  coverage  at 
less  cost. 

In  planning  under  today’s  condi¬ 
tions,  we  must  know  our  market 
better  than  we  have  known  it  before. 
Some  newspapers — and  some  stores 
for  themselves — ^have  done  a  good 
job  of  analyzing  their  markets  so 
they  know  reasonably  well  from 
what  sections  of  the  city,  from  what 
income  groups,  from  what  classes 
of  people  they  are  deriving  their 
business  and  they  make  an  efficient 
distribution  of  their  advertising 
accordingly.  From  the  results  of  the 
U.  S.  Census  Survey  and  from  the 


surveys  of  private  organizations,  it 
is  possible  in  many  cities  to  learn 
more  about  the  people  to  whom  we 
are  selling  merchandise,  and  the 
types  of  merchandise  that  we  can 
liest  sell  them  through  using  the 
mediums  that  can  be  best  depended 
on  to  reach  them,  with  the  least 
waste  effort.  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  map  of  your  trading  area  broken 
down  into  tracts  or  wards — ^these 
tracts  or  wards  so  indicated  as  to 
define  buying  power  of  the  resi¬ 
dents?  And  have  you  ever  seen  an 
analysis  of  your  sales  check  or  your 
delivery  stubs,  indicating  the 
amounts  of  business  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  business  that  you  are 
deriving  from  various  “income” 
sections  of  the  city?  Such  a  survey 
would  probably  be  of  great  value 
to  you  in  your  merchandise  and  pro¬ 
motion  plans.  Today  there  is  ap¬ 
parent  the  necessity  for  better  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  kinds  of  promo¬ 
tion  activities,  so  as  to  achieve 
dramatic  and  interesting  effects. 
Our  promotion  plan  can  entail  more 
graphic  use  of  window  and  interior 
display  (and  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  greater  necessity  of  making  more 
attractive  the  conditions  under 
which  our  merchandise  is  shown). 
More  resourceful  planning  will 
mean  more  interesting  use  of  dis¬ 
play  cards,  more  intelligent  signs, 
more  highly  interesting  specialized 


departmental  and  specialized  selling 
sections.  There  is  a  greater  need 
today  for  suggestive  selling  and  in¬ 
ter-departmental  selling  as  well.  I 
believe  above  all  things,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  that  there  is  a  more  import¬ 
ant  job  of  selling  to  be  done  within 
the  store  than  there  has  ever  been 
done  before.  This,  I  think,  is  all  a 
part  of  planning  to  meet  today’s 
conditions. 

Conclusion 

After  all,  our  objective  is  to  sell 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good 
merchandise  at  the  best  possible  net 
profit  to  the  greatest  possible  num- 
l)er  of  people — and  in  doing  this  to 
acquire  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  public  good-will  and  the  great¬ 
est  possible  consumer  acceptance — 
things  which  we  will  do  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  character  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  character  of  our 
store.  Our  planning  must  have  this 
as  an  objective  and  I  believe  that 
under  conditions  as  they  exist  today, 
we  must  not  only  scrutinize  our  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  more  carefully,  but 
we  must  co-ordinate  this  with  a 
clearly-defined  understanding  of 
the  policy  of  our  store,  a  clearly 
understood  conception  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  and  a  well-rounded  out 
plan — not  a  lop-sided  one — to  pre¬ 
sent  these  things  to  the  consuming 
public. 


The  House  of  Thoughtful  Service 

In  the  Center  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  District 

HOTEL 

Govermor  Climtom 

one  of  New  York’s  Finest  Hotels 

1200  Roomsp  each  with  Radio,  Bath,  Servidor,  Circulating  Ico- Water 


$ 


FROM 


go 

DAILY 


POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS  AND  A  COFFEE  SHOP 
SERVE  DELiaOUS  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

315#  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  &  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 
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Book  Departments  Can  Show  a  Profit 

{Continued  from  page  902) 


other  parts  of  the  store.  Purchas¬ 
ers  of  dress  material  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  books  on  dressmaking 
and  costume  design.  Books  on  in¬ 
terior  decorating  and  period  styles 
tie  up  with  the  furniture  and  rug 
departments.  Books  on  gardening 
can  be  effectively  promoted  in  the 
department  where  tools  are  sold. 
Books  on  child  training  and  psychol¬ 
ogy  will  interest  many  mothers  who 
are  purchasing  infants’  wear.  Per¬ 
haps  cards,  such  as  are  used  for 
inter-departmental  selling  in  the 
ready-to-wear  division,  can  be  used 
so  that  salespeople  who  promote 
such  sales  will  receive  credit. 

Study  Tastes  of  Customers 

The  findings  of  the  survey  as  to 
the  neglect  of  direct  mail  promo¬ 
tions,  should  give  food  for  thought. 
The  element  of  personal  preference 
plays  a  much  larger  part  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  than  in  many  other 
lines  sold  by  a  department  store.  It 
takes  time,  effort  and  patience  to 
build  up  a  good  list.  But  this  select¬ 
ive  type  of  promotion,  whether  it  be 
by  mail  or  by  telephone  calls,  is  a 
very  important  feature  of  a  success¬ 
ful  department.  The  help  of  the 
salespeople  as  they  contact  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  is  indispensable  in  making 
up  a  good  promotion  list.  The  cards 
can  be  tabbed  for  each  tyi)e  of  book 
which  will  interest  the  prospect — 
detective  stories,  juveniles,  travel 
books,  art,  music,  autographed  cop- 
is,  etc. 

As  time  goes  on,  more  detailed 
knowledge  concerning  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  customers  can  be  assembled. 
This  information  is  a  valuable  part 
of  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  progressive 
liook  department  (the  minute  a  new 
l)ook  by  a  certain  author  arrives  the 
“fans,”  who  purchase  everything 
that  person  writes,  should  be  noti¬ 
fied). 

It  is  also  important  to  “follow  the 
news”  just  as  the  elert  editor  of  a 
magazine  does.  At  election  time, 
political  questions  are  to  the  fore 
and  the  books  on  controversial  sub¬ 
jects  being  discussed  by  the  candi¬ 
dates,  or  concerning  the  personali¬ 
ties  of  the  contestants,  should  be 
prominently  displayed  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Lectures,  concerts,  club  pro¬ 
grams,  every  local  activity  which 
stimulates  interest  in  a  definite  topic 
or  in  the  writings  of  a  certain  au¬ 
thor,  can  be  valuable  sales  promo¬ 
tion  assistance — if  the  department 
head  capitalizes  these  possibilities. 
Elither  personally  or  by  delegating 
the  responsibility  to  an  assistant,  a 


book  buyer  should  be  in  touch  with 
all  local  activities,  should  keep  on 
the  mailing  list  of  every  concert  and 
lecture  group  and  should  scan  the 
daily  papers  carefully.  It  is  worth 
while  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  teachers  in  the  schools  and  mem- 
liers  of  the  various  clubs,  so  as  to 
know  what  they  are  planning.  It  is 
very  imixirtant  to  know  what  books 
have  just  lieen  rtview’ed  by  the 
book  sections  of  your  newspapers 
and  by  the  important  weeklies,  and 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
I  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

'  Of  THE  bulletin  of  the  Nationai.  Retail  , 

’  Dry  Goods  Association;  published,  monthly;  \ 
at  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  for  Oct.  1,  1932.  J 

.State  of.  New  York  «  | 

County  of.  New  York  /  '  '  j 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  ! 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  who.  having  l>een  duly  ^ 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
'  is  the  Managing  Director  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  , 
publishers  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  ■ 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and 
that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  Ijelief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
'  ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
j  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  ' 

:  for  the  date  shown  in  the  alxjve  caption,  re-  j 
i  guired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  I 
in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  i 
'  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit:  | 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 

i  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  | 

!  managers  are;  | 

'  Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso-  I 
ciation,  22S  West  34th  Street,  New  V’ork;  ! 
Editor,  Katherine  V.  Nelson,  225  West  34th  I 
Street,  New  York:  Managing  Editor,  None; 
Business  Managers.  None.  I 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor-  j 

poration,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  ; 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  I 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  { 
per  cent  or  more  of  totol  amount  of  stock.  If  ; 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  i 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  j 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  [ 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.)  > 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 

West  34th  Street,  New  York,  (A  non  profit  ’ 
organization.)  P.  A.  O’Connell.  President,  | 
Lew  Hahn,  First  Vice-President,  Channing  1 
E.  Sweitrer.  Managing  Director  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  others. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  non,  so  state.)  None. 

I  4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv 
1  ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
]  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
i  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
1  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 

name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 

other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  his 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stat^ 
by  him. 

CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th 
day  of  September,  1932. 

1  Marie  F.  Hess,  Notary  Public 

I  (My  commission  expires  March  30,  1934). 


Association 

to  tie  in  witli  the  showings  at  the 
local  theatres.  There  are  probably 
few  readers  of  this  article  who  do 
not  kiiojiv  that  the  business  in  re¬ 
prints  of  stories  which  have  been 
dramatized  in  the  movies  is  import¬ 
ant  in  obtaining  volume  sales. 

Such  promotions,  at  the  holiday 
season,  when  everyone  is  casting 
about  for  gift  ideas,  are  particularly 
fruitful,  hut  they  should  be  contin¬ 
ued  throughout  the  year.  .Miout  a 
third  of  the  year's  book  sales  in 
many  stores  are  made  in  December. 
How  about  a  record  December  and 
then  making  it  a  mark  to  shoot  at 
each  month  throughout  the  year  ? 

— K.  V.  X. 


Sources  of  Net  Profit 
{Continued  from  page  878) 
and  market  research,  yet  they  have 
failed  to  achieve  net  profits.  This 
suggests  that  retailing  demands  a 
new  type  of  development.  Not  only 
must  stores  develop  these  managerial 
devices,  they  must  go  further.  They 
must  not  be  content  to  rest  upon 
depression  excuses,  to  insist  that 
they  are  doing  everything  possible, 
or  to  ask  manufacturers  for  a  high 
margin.  To  clarify,  these  devices 
which  have  evolved  with  retailing 
are  the  starting  point  toward  a  new 
goal  of  profits.  Their  use  should 
not  be  retarded,  although  a  healthy 
re-examination  of  “systems”  is  in 
order.  To  capitalize  on  new  sources 
of  profit,  retailers  must  develop 
ways  and  means  of  securing  a  con¬ 
tinuous  picture  of  consumer  demand 
and  adjust  merchandising  policies 
accordingly.  In  the  September  issue 
of  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  several 
methods  of  interpreting  consumer 
demand  were  indicated.  The  quality 
movement  sponsored  by  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  brought  out  another  as- 
jiect  of  consumer  demand — an  as- 
I  ix;ct  which,  if  properly  interpreted, 
offers  a  new  source  of  profits.  The 
;  starting  point  must  be  the  consumers 
i  concept  of  quality,  which  is  not 
necessarily  the  concept  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  or  the  manufacturer.  To  the 
j  consumer  quality  means  a  value 
giving  product,  priced  to  meet 
changes  in  income  and  plans  of 
living.  It  does  not  mean  raising  the 
I)rice  nor  lowering  the  value  at  the 
prevailing  price.  This  emphasizes 
that  the  quality  movement  requires 
!  timing — ^timing  in  the  sense  of  ad¬ 
apting  the  values  of  goods  to  the 
needs  of  the  consumer-buyer.  The 
quality  avenue  of  profit  is  open  to- 
(iay.  Its  successful  cultivation  de¬ 
pends  on  the  retailers’  ability  to  in¬ 
terpret  quality  as  a  definite  feature 
of  consumer  demand. 


Note  the  new  Convention  dates — January  16  to  20 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  PERSONNEL 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  DIRECTOR 

A^e  31 — Married — ColleRe  e<lucati()n.  Three  years  depart¬ 
ment  store  Employment  Manager — Two  years  Store  Superin- 
temlent — Nationally  known  department  stores.  Three  years 
instructor  in  commercial  education.  Excellent  training  in  man¬ 
agement,  expense  control  and  organization.  Starting  salary 
secoiulary.  J-72-32. 

STORE  EXECUTIVE 

Department  store  executive,  familiar  with  store  operations. 
Thorough  experience — per.sonally  supervised  employment,  pay¬ 
roll  control,  service  departments,  supply  buying,  tlelivery  oper¬ 
ations,  adjustments,  systems  and  training.  Will  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  references.  Prefer  connection  in  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  metropolitan  area.  J-73-32. 

STORE  MAN.UIER 

Seeking  new  connection  as  retail  store  manager,  upon  past 
record.  Familiar  with  all  phases  of  store  operation  and  buy¬ 
ing.  Experiencetl  in  western  stores  operation.  Hard  worker, 
and  connection  sought  with  compensation  only  upon  services 
rendered.  References.  J-74-32. 

ONE-MAN  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
AVAILABLE 

Not  just  a  copy- writer,  a  layout  man.  a  planner  or  a  pro¬ 
duction  man — but  an  experienced  specialist  as  E.\CH ! 
shrewd,  economical  user  of  space;  full  of  practical,  resultful 
selling  ideas ;  understands  fashion  and  its  presentation  thorough¬ 
ly  ;  knows  direct  mail  methods  and  lists ;  understands  scientific 
budgeting  of  advertising  appropriations.  Background  of  big 
successful  store  and  4A  national  advertising  agency.  J-75-32. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 

.Available — has  had  first  class  experience  as  display  manager 
with  stores  in  middle  west.  Wishes  position  in  department 
store  or  ladies’  ready-to-wear  specialty  store.  J -76-32. 

ASSISTANT  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Executive  available  who  lias  assembled  and  analyzed  all 
statistical  data  pertaining  to  buying,  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motions  for  leading  New  York  store.  J-77-32. 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 


LUXURIOUS 
LIVING 
AS  LOW  AS 

$3  A  DAY  .  $17  A  WEEK 

Tower  Rooms  20th  to  35th  Floors  $4  A  Day  $25  A  Week 


All  Rates  Include  Continental  Breakfast 

Served  through  special  recess  in  your  door.  Kept  hot  in  thermos 
jug.  Ready  for  you  when  you’re  ready  for  it,  without  waiter 
to  interrupt  you  or  to  tip. 


A  Library  Richly  Stocked  with  Volumes  Old  &  New 

Quiet,  luxuriously  appointed,  the  Barbizon- Plaza  library  is  the 

ideal  room  for  browsing  or  research. 


Refreshments  Are  Served  at  Mezzanine  Concerts 

Every  evening  our  own  String  Quartet,  with  guest  artist,  plays 
on  the  mezzanine,  while  guests  are  served  with  refreshments, 
with  the  hotel’s  compliments. 


Bridge  and  Backgammon  Club  Is  Open  To  Guests 

The  guest  privileges  include  admission  to  bridge  and  backgam¬ 
mon  club,  and  to  the  card  and  game  rooms. 


Thoroughly  experienced  merchant,  has  successfully  managed 
— merchandised — and  handled  sales  promotion  work  of  several 
large  specialty  and  department  stores.  Successful  organizer 
with  tact  and  foresight.  J-78-32. 

OFFICE— CREDIT  MANAGER 
-Ambitious,  hard  worker,  good  habits,  age  33,  married. 
University  graduate — temporary  or  permanent  position.  Two 
years  in  controller’s  office — Office-Credit  Manager  three  years 
store  doing  500,000.  Buyer  and  assistant  manager  first  flotir 
departments  two  years,  volume  400.000.  Traveling  auditor  three 
years  installing  Retail  Systems.  Unit  Control  and  Price  Line 
Studies,  Expense  Reduction  Surveys,  etc.,  in  over  75  stores. 
.Also  chain  store  experience.  References  upon  request.  J-79-32. 

ACCOUNTANT-OFFICE  MANAGER 
fieneral  business  background — office  management — account¬ 
ing.  Also  knows  merchandise  and  has  operated  Import  De¬ 
partment.  Good  references.  J-80-32. 

GENERAL  OR  DIVISIONAL  MERCHANDISE 
MAN.AGER 

Thorough  experience  knowledge  of  all  merchandise  lines 
particularly  women’s  apparel  and  accessories.  J-81-32. 

FASHION  COORDINATOR 
Sales  and  comparison  shopping  experience  N.  Y.  U.  Sch(X)l 
of  Retailing  and  Traphagen  training.  J-82-32. 

BUYER  OR  DIVISIONAL  MERCHANDISE 
MANAGER 

Thorough  experience  Buyer  dresses,  coats,  sports  wear, 
(large  volume)  Divisional  merchandise  manager,  all  ready-to- 
wear  departments,  good  background,  character,  eduction.  Know 
markets  thoroughly.  European  buying  experience.  (Large 
volume,  profits  and  turnover).  J-83-32. 


FOR  SALE 

Eleven  Kardex  Visible  Index  Cabinets — Thirty-three  drawers 
•each,  containing  sixty  eight  cards — for  sale  by  New  England 
store  that  is  going  out  of  business.  J-84-32. 


Cafe  De  Barbizon  for  Luncheon  and  Dinner 

Charraine  restaurant,  modern  as  to  decoration,  moderate  as  to 
price,  French  as  to  cuisine.  The  luncheon  at  85  cents  and 
dinner' at  $1.25  are  superb. 


An  Art  Gallery  For  Current  ExHiBmoNS 

There  is  always  an  interesting  exhibition  of  modern  painting 
and  sculpture  in  this  charming  gallery. 


Musicales  In  The  Concert  Hall 

Distinguished  artists  are  engaged  to  entertain  our  guests  in 
the  classic  Concert  Hall. 


The  Sky  Salon  For  Sun  Basking 

No  need  for  a  trip  South  to  bask  in  the  health-giving,  re¬ 
vivifying  rays  of  the  sun.  Lie  out  in  the  open  air  or  under 
healthful  glass,  forty  stories  above  the  clamor,  and  relax  happily. 


Topical  Talks  By  Eminent  Contemporaries 

Every  Friday  night  there  is  a  talk  given  by  a  famous  lecturer, 
author  or  columnist.  Speakers  this  season  included  Lowell 
Thomas,  Carveth  Wells,  Dr.  Lawrence  McKinley  Gould,  John 
Vassos.  Sponsored  by  Library-Book  Shop. 


Saddle  Horses  Brought  To  The  Door 

With  the  Park  and  a  horse  at  the  front  door,  riding  becomes 
an  easily  accomplished  fact.  The  rates  are  very  reasonable. 


Radio  In  Every  Room  Every  Room  With  Bath 

We  will  lie  delighted  to  conduct  you  on  a  personal  tour  of 
inspection,  completely  without  obligation. 

BARBIZON-PIAZ^  MOTEL 

—  Send  for  Booklet  NRB — or  phone  Cl  rcle  7-7000  for  information 

101  WEST  58th  STREET,  Central  Park  South,  N.  Y. 
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RESUME 


The  "Century  of  Progress”  has  some  unprogressive 
features.  (See  page  836) 

It  takes  more  than  saying  “Presto  Change”  to  turn 
fabrics  into  garments.  {See  page  838) 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  operate  a  post  office  branch? 
(See  page  840) 

The  Week  of  January  16th — it’s  the  important  one 
for  retailers  to  remember.  Plan  to  be  among  those 
present.  (See  page  843) 

Preparedness  is  necessary  if  retailers  are  to  protect 
themselves  from  state  sales  tax  levies.  (See  page  844) 

The  significance  of  The  Quality  Movement  is  made 
clear  by  President  O’Connell.  (See  page  846) 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Survey  of  delivery 
methods  in  Boston,  will  be  of  practical  help  to  all 
retailers.  (See  page  848) 

'ey 

A  nation-wide  movement  has  been  launched  to  end 
the  sale  of  prison  made  goods.  (See  page  851 )  . 

'ey 

Soldiers’  Bonus  payments  are  one  of  the  major 
expenses  of  our  Federal  Government.  (Sec  page  852) 

This  notice  to  members  of  the  Association  is  very 
important.  (See  page  853) 

'ey 

The  activities  of  retailers  are  news  which  should  be 
intelligently  reported  by  newspapers,  Mr.  Kelly  states 
in  this  interesting  article.  (See  page  855) 

'ey 

We  must  all  do  that  we  can  to  help  solve  the  unem¬ 
ployment  problem.  (See  page  857) 

'ey 

Sales  of  electrical  appliances  make  one  of  the  brighter 
spots  in  the  business  picture,  page  858) 

'ey 

The  Quality  Movement  supplement  contains  many 
valuable  aids  for  every  retailer’s  merchandising  and 
promotion  program.  (See  pages  861-876) 

'ey 

Large  scale  testing  is  necessary  for  establishing  qual¬ 
ity  standards  of  electrical  goods.  (See  page  877) 

'ey 

Net  profit  proves  elusive  and  one  method  after  an¬ 
other  is  tried  in  order  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  result. 
(See  page  878) 

This  series  of  insurance  articles  should  be  studied 
and  filed  for  future  reference.  (See  page  879) 
o 

The  problems  of  the  public  carriers  are  of  immed¬ 
iate  concern  to  retailers — who  must  have  a  constant 
stream  of  merchandise  flowing  into  their  stores.  (See 
page  881) 

The  importance  of  sincere  interest  in  customers  is 
emphasized  by  the  manager  of  the  Personnel  Group. 
(See  page  882) 


The  dramatization  of  selling  problems  proves  a  most 
effective  way  of  getting  them  over  to  the  salespeople. 
(See  page  ^3) 

The  tax  on  checks  can  be  avoided  legally.  (See  page 

885) 

Will  longer  hours  on  Saturday  lie  wise?  (See  page 

886) 

The  first  departmental  figures  for  1932  show  “which 
way  tlie  wind  blows.”  (See  page  887) 

Testing  of  merchandise  is  the  established  policy  of 
one  of  the  nation-wide  retail  organizations.  (S'ce  page 
888) 

-Cy 

Merchandising  of  hosiery'  offers  many  opportunities 
for  building  up  sales  volume — particularly  at  the  holi¬ 
day  season.  (.See  page  889) 

Small  store  merchants  visit  the  large  stores  to  see 
what  they  can  learn — but  large  stores  also  can  profit 
by  studying  the  methods  of  smaller  organizations.  (-See 
page  891) 

-Qy 

The  Store  Management  Group  is  planning  new  ac¬ 
tivities  which  should  make  the  coming  year  an  out¬ 
standing  one.  (See  page  893) 

A  study  of  merchandising  and  oi)erating  methods  of 
men’s  clothing  departments  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Store  Managers.  (See  page  894) 

Business  continues  its  ups  and  downs  so  that  charts 
still  have  a  roller  coasterish  aspect.  (See  page  895) 

-Cy 

New  blanket  standards  go  into  effect  the  first  of  the 
year  and  stocks  should  lie  lal)elled  accordingly.  (See 
page  896) 

-Qy 

Requests  for  more  copies  of  the  Standards  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Practice  have  been  received  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  indicating  the  widespread  appreciation  of 
their  signficance.  (S'ee  page  897) 

o 

Santa  isn’t  depressed — he’s  as  cheerful  as  ever  aiul 
he  creates  a  holiday  atmosphere.  (See  page  898) 

o 

Careful  planning  is  more  necessary  than  ever  if  sales 
promotions  are  to  be  effective  under  present  conditions. 
(See  page  899) 

-o 

It  takes  a  specialist  to  merchandise  books,  but  it  can 
be  done  profitably.  (See  page  903) 

• 

The  weather  doesn’t  make  so  much  difference  in 
promotions  of  evening  wear  as  it  does  of  street  clothes. 
(See  page  903) 


Afote  the  new  Convention  dates — January  16  to  20 


